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Leclesiastical—Advbowsons, &Ke. 


EMPORARY DUTY.—WANTED 
immediately, an UNMARRIED CLERGYMAN, in Full 
Orders and of moderate views, te take the of an 
Agricaltatel Parish, in s beautiful part of Wi for a 
of six weeks or two months. Remuneration, 1/. ls. 

~ with comfortably furnished lodgings, attendance, 


Address (prepaid) to “C. L. K.” Burbage, Marlborough. 


BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, with 

his Lady and three infant children, is desirous of 

br Af air, and would therefore be glad to undertake the 

E of a PARISH, with a small population, for from 

six to twelve months. A comfortable furnished house, with 

garden, and the use ef a cow, would be considered sufficient 

‘remuneration. Sentiments, no sympathy with Tractarianism, 
but strongly attached to the Church as now established. 


Direct (prepaid) “ S, R.,” Post- office, Southampton. 


DVOWSON for SALE.—The PER- 

PETUAL ADVOWSON and NEXT PRESENTATION, 

swith early possession, to a RECTORY in the county of 

Norfolk, value, in commuted rent-charge and glebe, over 

4007...per annum; the only out-goings very small rates 

200. Capital house and very beautiful HB noe 

grounds, situated in a 5 one neighbourhood, 
and one mile from a railway station. Secure and 

interest until a vacancy. The house and curacy to be hot 

ae ae will realize a. large per centage, and 
an opportunity of very rare occurrence. 


Address (prepaid) “A. B.,” Post-office, Attleborough. 


— GENTLEMEN PREPARING 
for the UNIVERSITIES, HOLY ORDERS, &c.—A 
OUERGYMAN of the Church of England, of the University 
‘a ba a -g resident in town, who has had considerable 
n Hebrew Tuition, is desirous of meeting with 
ILS She asel assistance in this branch of study. The 
havertod: would undertake to impart a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the rudiments and structure of the language in 
the space of three or four months as Would enable any one 
to make further progress without the aid of a tutor. 
Address (prepaid) the “ Rev. B. D.,” at the Office of The 
*Ohurch and Stale Gazette. 


A N M.A. OXON, aged thirty-four, 
the eldest Son of a Rector, married, with a family, 
who has received five public testimonials of plate from from dif. 
‘Srentomgregations in the counties of Warwick, Worcester, 4 
to which upwards of three thousand 

persons, poor; have contributed, and who has 
“worked hard Church for ten and-a-half years, and 
during that time has not received in money eleven hundred 
:and fifty pounds for his services, and has lately met with a 
‘reat dhappointment by a family living being offered for 
sale, wonld be glad if this should meet the eye of some 
Patron of Church Preferment, and consider his case; or any 
a er se abroad, of not less than 300/., would be accep- 

Highest references can bé given. 

















PRW. ATE TUITION by the SEA- 
SIDE.—A Member of the University of Oxford, reading 
for th nen Orders, and residing with his Father in a com- 
modious Parsonage- house, delightfully situated near a very 
fashionable and at watering-place, in one of the most 
beautiful counties on the South-western coast of England, is 
desirous of amine I pe a —_ number of PUPILS, 
between the 
For parti “A. B.,” Post-office, 
Walton copeetanes Gomes Gemanechbibes 


ALL-PLACE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, Bexley, near Erith, Kent.—Mr. C. J. 
ARMSTRONG, respectfully invites all parents and guardians 
who have youths to put to school to inspect his mansion of 
nearly 60 rooms, and grounds of 33 acres, comprising 
bowling-green, cricket grounds, fish pond, rookery, ¢ ut 
grove, extensive gardens, trout stream affording excellent 
and safe bathing, with boats, &c., forthe use of pupils. Mr. 
A. guarantees a sound classical, mathematical, military, 
nautical, or commercial education to all entrusted to his care. 
Prospectus, with view of Hall-place, in reply to applications. 
Omnibuses from Abbey wood Station, North Kent Railway, 
to Bexley ; also conveyances from the steamers at Erith. 


UTOR.—A GRADUATE of 
CAMBRIDGE, who has had above twelve years’ 
experience in Tuition, wishes for an Engagement. He is the 
son of a Clerzyman, accustomed to good society, and wishes 
to act not only as the instructor, but also as the friend and 
companion of his Pupils. In addition to a sound Collegiate 
or Commercial education, he can undertake French and 
Italian. Stipend of 1307. per annum will be expected, and 
testimonials such as will afford satisfaction to the most 
anxious parent may be relied on. 
Address (prepaid) ““M. N.,” care of Messrs. Wuisnaw, 
Gray’s Inn, London. 


ANTED, at MICHAELMAS next, 
for a Village School in a Midland County, a 
SCHOOLMASTER and MISTRESS, who have had five or 
six years’ experience in the teaching and management of 
children. They must be man and wife, without children, 
and have good testimonials from their former employers as 
to moral conduct, ability, and aptitude to teach. Besides 
the usual requisites, they must be able to teach Singing. 
They will be required also to keep Sunday School, and to go 
with the children to church, and keep order among them 
when there. 
Forfurther particulars apply by letter (prepaid) to “G. A.” 
at Messrs, WessTEr and Co.'s, 60, Piccadilly. 
geeterein ner em 
Riterature, &e. 


PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
AUTHORS, MANUFACTURERS, &c.—Mr. THOMAS 
GILKS, DRAUGHTSMAN and ENGRAVER on WOOD, begs 
respectfully to announce that he continnes to execute all 
orders entrusted to his care with promptness and a due re- 
regard to moderateness in charges. Specimens of every 
variety of work may be seen at his offices, and estimates for- 
warded to any part of the kingdom. 

170, Fleet-street, London. 


























© sane (prepaid) “ Clericus,” Post-office, Carnarvon. 
‘T° PS! PARENTS. and “SCHOOL- 

—A Gentleman keeping «a respectable 
BOARDING SCH SCHOOL in a very healthy Watering-Place in 
*he West of England, has a few VACANCIES he will be glad 
to fill up, at a moderate charge. Two Sons he wishes to 
gad on equal terms, and an Opening for an Articled 

“Rares “11. 'J.” Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 
16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. The Works are Printed and bound in the 
best manner very greatly under the usual charges ; while in the 
Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote 
an extensive sale, Estimates, with every requisite inferma- 
tion, furnished gratuitously in course of post. Authors will 
SAVE CONSIDERABLY by ¢mploying Hore and Co. 





“MISTRESS is WANTED Imme- 

diately for a NATIONAL SCHOOL containing about 
‘Fifty Children. She must be a Communicant of the Church 
vof England, and have satisfactory testimonials. —Salary 
guaranteed, 307. a year, with a Good Unfarnished. House in a 
‘Cheap Neighbourhood.—A Married Couple, or Brother and 
‘Sister, preferred. 


Apply to “Tue Recros,” Sharnford, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire. 





b Dearie 16 Guineas per Annum. 
a a respectable BOARDING ae near town, 

a limited number of Fa men are re~ 
pane are a few VACANCIES. course of instruc- 
‘tion comprises the Latin, Greek, French, and English 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. — 


ATEMAN and HARDWICKE, 
PRINTERS, 38, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully announce to Ladies and Gentle- 
men desirous of publishing literary productions, that they 
ample Founts of calculated for handsomely 
and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
B. and H. can secure for Works printed by them the ad- 
vantage of being published by the first London houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s ) £3 17 6 
Magazine, &., on good paper, well pressed ... f 
DGD GHEE... .., 20.0. -ccerssconmesietinntionsessoscsssccceens 5 Ww 0 
Forwarded (carriage free) to amy part of the Kingdom ; 
Specimens of Type, with Jnstructions to Authors for calcu- 
lating the extent and cost of manuscripts whén printed, 
transmitted on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 





ps on wengiteie and astronomy. ‘Apply at the 

scounts inary, eeaphy, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 
RIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for 
the EDUCATION of the DEAF and DUMB in 
RPOOL.—Mr. JAMES RHIND, having resigned his 


office as Princrran of the Liverroon Instrrvtrion for the 
Dear ee Pie ee Late 2 Lr 
after the London Asy' 


being ni a Teacher in 
intends to Aeyote Thimself to the eee of PRIVATE 
PUPILS from the 1st of October ne: 
ae | ang bye to Mr. Rhind, Deaf 
and Liverpool, until he enters his new 


: by his Grace the 
Se eet Wek! Jenene - 
a Cpe, Retry of Liverpool, and the 














Periovicals. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST contains the following articles.— |. 
Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate; 2. Letter 
of Bossuet respecting the Death of Henrietta Duchess of 
Orleans; 3. Curiosities of the old Church Canons, No. I}; 
4. Te yo Na egg: Kings vas tue Coptnem, 
5. Seon 2 Galles related Peter gham, 
careten on SB raphy, by J. taal :~ sof Vi . 
Pp r; 8. Ruin a 
Abbey, Lincolnshire ; Seal with a Merchant's Marke: 4 
Correspondence on Subjects of Popular Interest, 
Month, Review of New Publications, Reports of Scientific 
and Antiquarian Societies, and a copious Osrrvany. Price 








AN APPEAL. 


RISH CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ 
SCHOOL, No. 2, KILDARE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


The Clergy Daughters’ School has been established as a 
means of assisting Clergymen with limited incomes in the 
Education of thelt Children. In 1849 the number of Pupils 
was twenty-eight; now it is thirty, which number is at pre- 
sent thus constituted :—Six total Orphans, nine Fatherless, 
one Motherless, fourteen with both Parents living. Your 
Committee are well persuaded that no reproach can rp A. 
them for having extended the benefits of the School, d 
the past year, to rwo additional children. They coed 
that year hopefully ; and, with a balance in hands, conceived 
ne oe ' were justified in extending the blessings of the 

nsti 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged at the bank of Messrs. Puget, Bainbridge, 
and Co. ; at the Office of this Paper; by the Rev. H. E. Prior, 
Hon.Secretary, Lucan; by Messrs. Latouche and Co., bankers, 
Dublin ; and at the Office, 2, Kildare-place. 

GEORGE SIDFORD, Assistant Secretary. 


Hine Arts. 


PREPARED COLLODION FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and 


WOOD, Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, 
London, beg to announce that they have arranged with Mr. 
ARCHER, the Inventor of the COLLODO-IODIDE of 
SILVER, for the Instantaneous Production of Negative and 
Positive Pictures on Glass, for a Continuous Supply of the 
above, prepared by himself. Price per oz., 1s. 3d. 

Pure Pyrogallic Acid for developing, per drachm, 5s.— 
Glacial Acetic Acid, per 0z., 1s.—Every other Chemical and 
Preparation required for Photography. 


HE ARTISTS SKETCHING 
COMPANION.—[Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.] 
E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new SkETCH- 
ING Companion for the use of Artists, which will be — 
to supersede everything of the kind as yet introduced, an 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketchi 
from Nature. It is made to contain all that is desired 
immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Levis, or 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its 
shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does 
not vem a greater space. Its contents may be varied ag- 
cording to fancy or convenienee. 
May be had of C. E. Currrorp, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Hovemroy, 
Suitesere?” and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 

















AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 23, CHURCH- 
STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 


WOLFF &SON’S CRETA LAVIS, 
@ or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in 
various Colours. 

E. WOLFF & SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA L-VIS, enabled it to be used the same as 
the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be produced equal 
to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or any 
other fluid, the various colours blending together with per- 
fect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, 
and the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To 
be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, 
and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :—Leather 
box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. each; eighteen, 10s. ; 
twenty-four, 14s. ; thirty-six, a Tn sets as above, without 
box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be had 
also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 6s. per 
dozen, box included. (See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, 
Hyde Park, Class 30, No. 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly 
free from Grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a 
Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. The following are the degrees: 
H., HA., HHH., HHHHL, F., FF. HB., EHB., BB., BBB., 
BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing 
and Counting-house use. 

E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their 
Purified Lead Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
the Bank of England, and various other large establishments. 
MANUFACTORY, 28, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, 


INDON. 




















00D STA TIONER ¥. 
free to any part of the United Kingdom; 
Cream Laid note-paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream ; the best thick, 
6s. per ream; letter exactly double those prices ; 
adhesive envelopes, per 100; very superior letter size 
envelope, with your own P initial ls. per 100; ecommerciaf 
envelopes, adhesive, 6s. 6d. per 1,000 ; commercial letter 
paper, 10s. per ream; note ditto, 5s. per ream; mourning 
note paper, five quires for 2s.; envelapes to match, es per 
100; outsides foolseap, 8s, per ream; very good insides 
foolscap, 12s, 6d. per ream; small note paper, Is. 9d. per 
ream : smali envelopes to match, 2s. 9d. per 1000. The best 
sealing-wax, 3s. 9d. per LA mod blotting paper, 15s., 20s., 
and. 25s. per ream ; prime large cartridge, 30s. per ream ; 
the original correspondence pens, 1s. per. gross—twelve gross 
for 10s.; machine-ruled pa hoc sate aay Eaten > 
t books made. to 


acount all businesses; ‘Seri ae or 
draft paper, 6s. 6d. per ream. Terms cash. post-office 
order or London reference indispensable. 


ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoin's-inn, London, 








2s, 6A. 
Nicuexs-and Sor, Parliamentstreet. 





Norice.—Country dealers liberally treated with. 
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NEW AND 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London 
> 
By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Ozon. 


GUY’S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING- 
BOOK, being really a First Book for Young Children: ar- 


upon a novel plan, and suitedito the capacities of the: 


dullest learners. It combines in its useful pages a,Primer, 
Spelling-book, and Reader, adapted to modern improvements, 
and suited to the growing intelligence of the age. 12mo., 
with superior Engravings after Hervey. Price Is, hand- 


somely bound. 

GUY’S PREPARATORY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, for very Young Children, Price 6d. bound.— 
“ This work removes every difficulty.” 

GUY’S LEARNERS POETIC TASK- 
BOOK; being a choice Collection of Pieces chiefly from 
modern British Poets. Price 1s. bound and lettered. 

JOSEPH GUY’S PREPARATORY GEO- 
GRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN; written expressly for 
their use, and to prepare them for Guy’s First and, Second 
Geographies. With Six Maps: and interspersed with Tutor’s 
+ sme and Exercises on the Maps. Price 9d. bound; or 


6d. 

‘Guy's ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
13th Edition, 1s. 6d. red.—A KEY to the Grammar and 
Orthography, 2s. bound. 

GUY’S NEW EXERCISES IN ORTHO- 
GRAPHY. 18mo., 15th Edition, enlarged. Price 1s. bound. 

GUY'S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES. A 
Companion to his Grammar. New Edition, 1s. bound.—A 
KEY to ditto, 1s. bound. 

GUY’S OUTLINES toWALKER’S THEMES 
and ESSAYS. Price 1s. half bound. 

GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; or, 

an Improved. Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of 
Arithmetic. Simple and Compound. To which a complete 
set of Arithmetical and numerous Miscellaneous Tables are 
added. 9th Edition. Royal 18mo., ls. bound.—A KEY to 
the same, ls. 
GUY’S IMPROVEMENT on the ETON 
LATIN GRAMMAR. To the usual accidence of which fresh 
Examples and Progressive Exercises are added, and the 
Syntax and Prosody are given in English. New edition, price 
2s. bound.—“ For Ladies’ Schools where Latin is taught a 
more suitable Grammar could not be recommended.” 


By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 
GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR. A 
Companion to his Spelling-book. 13th Edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
With new Cuts. 90th Edition, 12mo,, 1s. 6d. bound, 
GUuyY’s — —— PRIMER. 26th 
Edition, 6d. half bo 

UY’sS NEW “BRITISH READER. With 

Engravings. 12th Edition, 3s. 6d. roan, lettered. 
GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


1s: bound. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 
1s, bound. 

GUY’S ELEMENTSof ANCIENT, MODERN, 
and BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions, New 
and enlarged Editions. 12mo., 3s. 6d. each vol., roan lettered. 

*,* These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Greece, 
Rome, and the earlier periods of Ancient History. Modern 
France, Spain, Germany, Russia, and all the other Sovereign 
States of Europe, with China and America. The Ancient 
History is illustrated with a Map of theAncientWorld, coloured. 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 

ht Maps. 2ist Edition. Royal 18mo., price 3s. red.—A 

'Y to the Problems and Questions. New edition, Is. 6d. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s 
Questions at the bottom of each page. Illustrated with Six 
Maps. New and enlarged Edition, 1s, bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 23rd Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d.—A TUTOR’S KEY to the above. Price 4s. 6d. 

In Seript 


roan. 
GUYS FIRST ARITHMETIC. 
Type. Royal 8vo. Useful as a Ciphering-book and an 
Arithmetic. 1s. 3d. half-bound.—A KEY, 3d. 
GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE OF BOOK- 
KEEPING. New Edition. Royal 18mo., ls. bound. 
GUY’S SCHOOL CIPHERING-BOOK. 11th 
a an on large post writing-paper, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


“GU Y’S. PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION- 
BOOK ; or, Mother's Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With 
Useful Cats, New Edition. 9d. sewed ; 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK on 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 

GRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subjects. 
With a Chart of History. 9th Edition. 12mo., 4s. 6d. roan. 

GUY’S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
and BIOGRAPHY, &c. On a rege and appropriately 
po os = Edition. Now sold for 4s. > or-on a roller, or 


as a boo 
18 





GUYS. ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 
Plates. 6th Edition. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Es. -» Master 
of the Royal Naval School, Greenwich. 5s. boun 


SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES, &c. 
FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 
RECORD; or, .Register of Studies and Conduct. For Six 
Months, price 6d. bound; for Three Months, 3d. 
*,* This little Manual is the result of a most careful and 
practical examination of the plans pursued in England, Seot- 
land, Frarice, and Amertea. 








(MESSRS. CRADOCE AND.CO.’Ss WORKS CONTINUED. 
BENTLEYS BRITISH CLASS-BOOK; 
chiefly from Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse. 
New ion. 4s. 6d.roan. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. roan, 
lettered. 


GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 16 handsome 4to-“Maps, finely’ coloured. 
5s. half bound. 

OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, 
— 4to., and Index, 14s.; coloured Outlines, 18s.; full 
oured, 2ls.; or imperial for the library, 1/. lls. 6d. each, 


half bound. 
RUSSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS. 
26 4to. Maps, and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s. half bound. 


RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL. ATLAS. 23 4to. 
Maps, and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s, half bound. 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. Royal 4to. 53 Maps 
and Plans, coloured, with Indexes, 1/. 4s. half bound. 

*,* The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above Atlases, 
the great attention constantly paid to the intreduction of all 
new discoveries, and the superior adaptation of the Maps for 
the purposes of teaching, have long secured them a place in 
all respectable schools. 





20, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET, AveusT 15. 


MR. SHOBERL’S 
NEW WORKS 


By NOBLE and DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—~—- 


Lord Castlereagh’s Letters and 
DESPATCHES. Edited by the Marquess or 
LonDONDERRY. 


*,* Vols. V. to VIIIL., containing NUMEROUS LETTERS 
of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, among those of a great 
variety of Royal, Noble, and Illustrious Persons, 


ARE NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Clara Cameron ; the Belle of 
the SEASON. A Tale of High Life. 3 Vols. 


“‘ She was a form of life and light. 
That seen, became a part of sight, 
And rose, where’er I turned mine eye, 
The Morning Star of Memory.” —TZhe Giaour. 


rd W. Lennox’s New Novel, 
‘PERCY HAMILTON; or, the ADVEN- 
TURES of a WESTMIN STER BOY.’ 8 Vols, 


“A stirring life-like piece of autobiography, full of adven- 
ture. For those who may recognise in any of the scenes 
here described the recollections of their own youthful days, 
these volumes cannot fail to possess the most absorbing in- 
terest: and the general reader will find it difficult to lay 

them. aside.”—John Bull. 


Lady Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Miriam 
SEDLEY; a Tare oF Rear Lire. 3 Vols. 
‘© Will be hailed with ee United Service Gazette, 


Henderson’s New South Wales. 
2 Vols. with Plates. 21s. bound. 


‘“« Among the most interesting and useful books which have 
been published in reference to this important Colony.”— 
Sunday Times. 


Ryan’ sAdventures in California 
2 Vols., 23 Plates. Price 18s, 

“ Most lively and amusing.” —Quarterly Review. 
VII. 

Captain Reid’s Rifle Rangers; 
or, ADVENTURES in SOUTHERN MEX: 
ICO. 2 Vols. with Plates. Price 15s. 

“ Extraordinary volumes.”— Observer, 
VIII. 

Ten Years in India; or, the 
LIFE and ADVENTURES of a YOUNG 
OFFICER. By Capt. ALBERT HERVEY, 
40th Madras Infantry. 

“Invaluable to the Young Indian soldier.”—Standard. 


IX, 
Immediately, in 3 Vols., 


The Lessons of Life. By the 
Author of ‘The Wife’s Sister; or, the For- 


bidden Marriage.’ 
NUMEROUS NEW WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION. 





PUBLISHING FOR AUTHORS. 
*,* Authors of Voyages and Travels, of Naval and 
* Military Narratives, of Historical’ and Buogra- 
phical Works, of Novels and Romances, are 


respectfully invited to submit their Manuseripts to 
W. Suopert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborongh- street. 














f Aveust 15, 





Ey ERDAN TESTIMONIAL. 


Roya Socrery or LITERATURE, 


No. 4, St. Martin’ s-place. 


COMMITTEE. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Brougham. 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief: 


Baron. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Warren de 
Tabley. 
The Rt. Hon. H.Tuffnell, M.P. 
Lord Lindsay. 
Hon, Franeis Seott, M P. 
Sir E.L. Bulwer-Lytton, Bart. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 


Joseph Arden, Esq., FSA, 
Treasurer . 


J. Barrow, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. 

Wm. Beattie, M.D. 

Robert Bell, Esq. 

Francis Bennoch, Esq. 

Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq. 

Ben. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 

Joseph Cauvin, Esq. 

— Chambers, Esq., Edin- 
uw 


rgh, 
James Colquhoun, Esq., Mi- 
nister Hanseatic Towns. 
—— Colquhoun, Esq., 


Walter Coulson, Esq. 

Rev. George Croly, D.D. 
George Cruikshank, Se 
eM, Cunningham, 8q., 


Rev. John Davis. 

J.C. Denham, Esq. 

Charles Dickens, Esq. 

Henry oe ae M.P. 
Joseph Durham, 

Prof. Edward Forben F.R.S. 
Alfred Forrester, Esq. 


| Thos. Grissell, Esq., F.S.A. 
Wm: Grove, Esq.,V.P., F.R.S. 
Ss. Carter Hall, Esq, FSA 
F.RS, 
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“Co Readers and Correspondents. 


A SUBSCRIBER has remitted us 48. 8d. in:postage stamps without 
giving his name or address. The post-mark is Manchester. 

We shall be obliged if the remittee will identify the favour. 

“Pogtra.”—As to The Literary Gazette.—No. As to repub- 
lishing his Poems.— No. Call them what they are “ Poems by 
A. B.” 

Erratum.—ZJn the first paragraph of Talk of the Studios, in 
our last number, line 2, for “* Woolmer” read ‘“ Woolner.’’ 
Line seventh, for ** eye” read “age.” 








Co Subscribers, 


The Subscriptions for the half year, commencing on January 
1, are now due, and Subsbribers who have had Tue Critic 
from that date will oblige by transmitting the amount in 
postage stam ps. 
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TO READERS. 
In pursuance of our promise ‘to give occasional 
double numbers, we present one to-day. The 
like addition to the size of Tue Crrric : Lonpon 
Literary Jovrna, will be made as often as 


increased demands upon our space may render 
necessary. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tere is such a thing as-an embarras des richesses. 
Wearein that pleasantly painful position. Having 
more ‘than five thousand subscribers, with the 
list still swelling at the rate of more than one 
hundred per:week, we are in some perplexity as 
to the management of the list. It would 
require an establishment to apply for and send 
receipts for every quarter’s subscriptions, besides 
the abrogation, in clerks, paper, and postage- 
stamps, of all the profit. We shall therefore be 
greatly obliged to our subscribers if, taking this 
difficulty into aceount, they would observe the 
following directions :— 

1. To pay their subscriptions /Aalf-yearly, at 
Midsummer and at Christmas. (N.B.—They may 
be transmitted in postage-stamps, if more con- 
venient. ) 

2. Where the subscription commenced in the 
middle of a half-year, to pay it up to the close of 
the following half-year, so. that regularity in 
periods of payment maybe afterwards observed. 

3. Not to expect receipts for less than half-a- 
year’s subscription. 

We may add, here, that any persons recom- 
mended by a subscriber, may subscribe on the same 
terms. 








THE PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER 
PRESS, 
SKETCHES FROM THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
NO. Ul, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Wuew old Jeremy Bentuam had reached his 
sixty-seventh year, he began to look about him 
with considerable complacency; at home and 
abroad he had collected a decent circle of dis- 
ciples which included in it such:men as Dumont 
and James Marti; Radicalism was making de- 
cided way among a’certain class of intellects; if 
“Freedom’s battle” was not very prosperous on 
the continent, it was fiercely going-a-head on the 
other side of the Atlantic, both north and south 
of the Isthmus of Panama; and on the whole 
the old gentleman found himself in tolerable 
spirits. In some moment of great good humour, 
accordingly, during the course of the year 1823, 
he determined to put his hand pretty deep into 
his breeches pocket, and to found The Westminster 
Review. What! was the “greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” to suffer for want of a 
Quarterly organ? Never! The Messrs. Lone- 
MAN were applied.to, and consented to become 
the publishers. A prospectus, based on the 
soundest principles of Benthamite Radicalism, 
was scattered broad-cast through the land. The 
aged JerEemy’s heart bounded with delight at the 
prospect of Radicalism assuming a literary and 
intellectual status—once in the three months at 
least holding its head as high as any other branch 
of polities—when lo! the Messrs. Loncman be- 
thought them that the new publication might 
damage The Edinburgh, of which they were the 
half-proprietors, and they withdrew. No matter! 
The greatest happiness of the greatest number 
was not to be made dependant on the caprice of 
a publishing-house, however big. Another and 
obscurer firm was negotiated with, and in the 
January of 1824, Radicalism fondly smiled over 
the birth of The Westminster Review. 

The Westminster began with two Editors, a Mr. 
Soutnern for the literary, and Dr. Bowrtye for 
the political department, but presently Dr. 
Bowrtne became, for a time, the sole editor. 
Everybody knows about the doctor and his 
combination of commercial and literary know- 
ledge; how in literature he has translated from 
such rarely-known languages, as the Magyar, 
Servian, Russian, Lettish, Finnish, &c., &c., and 
how in politics, by dimt of tact worthy of a 
gentleman from the north bank of the Tweed, he 
has managed to gain popular favour:-and govern- 
ment employment, and, after a long career of 
Radicalism, is now snugly settled as one of our 
Chief Consuls in China. Intimately associated 
with The Westminster from its commencement 
were other two men, both of some note, the late 
James Miri and the living Colonel THompson; 
and the Colonel, indeed, was for a considerable 





period joint-editor with Dr. Bowrine. The 
history of James Mrut (father to the well-known | 
writer of our own day), is rather a curious one. | 
He was the son of a Scotch farmer, attracted by 

his talents the notice of the landlord, a certain | 
Sir Jonn Stuart, who bestowed on him a liberal 
education, and sent him te Edinburgh University | 
to study for the Church. When the time came 

for him to enter the Scottish establishment, he | 


drew back, and repaired to London at the begin- 
ning of the present century to try the chances of 
literature. He started a literary journal, which 
went down, and, having a wife and family de- 
pendent ‘on him, saw nothing left for himself but 
expatriation. Meanwhile, luckily, he had secured 
the favour of BentHam, less by his disposition 
(which does not appear to have been very amia- 
ble,) than ‘by an ardent adhesion-to the doctrines 
and formulas of that queer old Utilitarian prophet. 
With a handsome generosity, BENTHAM invited 
Mit and his family to become inmates of his 
house, and in this way he had the means and 
leisure to compile his well-known History of 
British India, the publication of which ( dithongh 
it was by no means a panegyric on the British 
rule in India) was followed by his appointment 
to a lucrative place in the East India House, 
where his-son now holds a similar post. From 
this. time forward his literary activity was, solid 
and steady, and his numerous philosophieal, po- 
litical, and economical writings are still well- 
remembered though rarely read. Curiously 
enough, the sage and the disciple, Bentnam and 
Mrxt, although so eager for the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, could not promote 
their own happiness under the same roof, and 
their domiciliary union came to an abrupt con- 
clusion although without an “explosion.” Pro- 
bably there were faults on both sides; Benrmam 
may have exacted too much and Mrux have given 
too little; but probably likewise there was truth 
in the judgment passed by BentHam (who had a 
clear eye for character) upon Mitt, namely, that 
his zeal for liberty sprang rather from an intense 
hatred of those above himself than from a rational 
love of general improvement. Mutv’s contribu- 
tions, to The Westminster, were regular and marked. 
One department, that of reviewing reviews, was 
entirely in his hands, and he conducted it with 
such acidity as to provoke Macaunay into a 
fierce attack upon himself in The Edinburgh,—an 
attack which has been omitted from the collected 
edition of MacauLay’s Essays. Mux’s article 
in The Westminster on the Ballot used to be 
quoted (when people cared about such matters) 
as a model of political argumentation. The 
other chief contributor to The Westminster, Colonel 
Tuompson, is still better known to the public as 
a Radical Member of Parliament, and one of the 
most active orators of the late Anti-Corn Law 
League. The Colonel’s contributions to The 
Westminster were of every kind, and the best of 
them he has collected in six volumes of what are 
rather affectedly called Exercises. This is another 
strange person. A man of varied accomplish- 
ment, of sound scholarship, and in two very 
different branches, namely, political economy and 
the theory of music, what may be called pro- 
foundly versed, wealthy, energetic, sensible, he is 
understood to entertain some singular notion that 
Providence has a pique at him! As he has served, 
and is a scholar and a gentleman, the Colonel’s 
Radicalism is somewhat different from that of 
the Radical leaders from the North of England, 
and he and they do not pull very well together. 
In the House, he is generally listened to with 
attention, for in spite of an unfortunate voice and 
a too continuously emphatic manner, he speaks 
as he writes with great terseness, fluency, and 
exhaustive logic. 

Ten years had passed away since its founda- 
tion, and The Westminster Review still survived, 
but the Themes was not on fire, and no great 
success had been. achieved. Its articles were 
generally able, but never brilliant, and seldom 
lively; and people were wearied of its snarling 
radicalism, its utilitarian philosophy and morals, 
and its long-winded discussions on_ political 
economy. Radicalism needed a more genial 
organ. It was to supply this want that in the 
beginning of 1835 the wealthy and aspiring 
Sir Wiii1am Moresworru started The London 
Review, and after a couple of numbers incorporated 
The Westminster with it, so that it became, and 
through seven volumes remained, The London and 
Westminster Review. Its conduct was -intrusted 
to a son of James Mn, Mr. Jonn Srvarr 
Mix, since then the author of The Elements of 
Logie and The Elements of Political Economy ; the 
general literary management was given to Mr. 
Joun Ropertson ; and in their hands it became 
the best review of the time. You would not 
single out Mr. Jonn Srvart Mm asa parti- 
cularly genial person, but his field of thought is 
a glowing and balmy Paradise compared to the 
polar ice in which his father disported. In the 
| pages of The London and Westminster, the younger 
Mux introduced to notice and warmly praised 
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the prose of Cartyie’s French Revolution, and 
the verse of Monckton Mixes; from both of 
which his father would have turned away with 
horror and contempt. His articles may be known 
by the signature “A.” and display a range of 
thought and sympathy for which Mr. Mixt does 
not get sufficient credit. Mr. Joun Ropertson 
was a young Scotchman who had worked his way 
up from a humble position in Aberdeen, first, to 
be a preacher and then to some political eminence 
in connection with the London press. Few men 
wield a more vigorous pen than Mr. Ropertson, 
and among his many vivid contributions to The 
London and Westminster, one deserves to be had 
in special remembrance, an eloquent essay on 
Oxtver CroMwELtL, the first distinct and em- 
phatic statement of recent years which testified 
to Oxtyer’s unadulterated greatness. Then, 
besides Mr. Mixt, there were articles on politics 
by Sir Witt1am Moreswortn, Mr. Roesyck, 
and Mr. Grors, and on social matters by Epw1x 
Cuapwick, Mr. Hickson of the Handloom Com- 
mission, and Mrs. Austin. One of.the “new 
features ” of the Review was a series of excellent 
articles on Modern French Literature by a 
Parisian critic of distinction, M. Danret Nisarp, 
perhaps the shrewdest and most sensible of 
modern French critics. There, too, BuLwER and 
Fox occasionally wrote, and Professor NicoLi 
rolled out his Transcendental Astronomy, and 
gleamed the sword-like style of Napier, the 
Peninsular Historian. LereaH Hunt's subscrip- 
tory “hand” here and there beckoned the reader 
to a charming article,—such as that delightful 
one on The Arabian Nights. Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU discoursed, in her lecturing way, on 
American Slavery and (congenial topic) on the 
heroines of the Abolition-movement. CARLYLE 
sent some of the best and oddest of his later 
articles, those on MrraBeau and WALTER Scort. 
There the refined, the thoughtful, and the musical 
JOHN STERLING wrote what still remains the best 
criticism on CARLYLE, and two characteristic 
papers on Montaiene and Srwonmwes. There, 
as Mr. Lucrtan Pavr has already noted, Mr. 
Monckton Mixes first told the English that a 
high philosopher named Emerson was “ located ” 
among the woods and meadows of Massachusetts. 
In short, seldom has there been such a combina- 
tion of talent as that which distinguished The 
Eondon and Westminster Review, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Joun Sruart Mitzi and Mr. Joun 
ROBERTSON. 

But, alas ! “combinations of talent” are liable 
to sudden dispersion, and five years after the first 
starting of The London Review,—The London and 

Westminster became (1840) once more The West- 
minster, and passed into the hands of Mr. Hickson. 
Mr. Hickson had been a member of the Hand- 
Loom Commission, and was originally, it is said, 
a leather merchant, on Snow-hill, of which, as the 
phrase is, he had made a good thing. Whether 
justly or not, we cannot say, but he is reported 
to have introduced into the management of The 
Westninster such a system of economic reform, 
that the very name of The Westminster became a 
word of terror in literary ears. For a time, some 
of the old contributors to The London and West- 
minster hung about the new concern, such as 
Rorsuck, CHarLes Buiter, Jonn Ropert- 
son, and Monckton Mines; but, by degrees, 
they dropped off, and a new generation arose, 
who, in bitterness of heart, confessed that they 
did know JosernH! Chief among these were 
Messrs. Puttie Harwoop, G. H. Lewes, W. J. 
Linton, Joun Hitt Burton, and WiLiiam 
RatHBone GreiG. Puiire Harwoop had been 
a Unitarian minister in the country; was after- 
wards assistant to Mr. W. J. Fox at Finsbury 
chapel, in which capacity he delivered a series of 
remarkable lectures, in explanation of the theories 
of Srrauss, In The Westminster Review he wrote, 
among other papers, a series of articles on public 
men, which excited some attention at the time, 
and foremost among which was a most truculent 
and slashing attack upon Sir James Granam. 
Curious! the assistant to Mr. Fox, and the 
assailant of Sir James Granam, is now one of 
the principal editors of the Puseyite and Peelite 
Morning Chronicle! The omnipresent Mr. Lewes, 
who may justly boast of having written in 
every review in Britain, save Zhe Quarterly, will 
be treated of on some future occasion. Mr. Joun 
Hit Burton is a speculator and political econo- 
mist of the high and dry school, as befits the 
biographer of Davin Hume. Mr. Wi iim 
RatuBone Greig whose hand has been active 
in The Westminster, is brother to Mr. R. H. Grzia, 
formerly chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 











and was the reviewer in The Edinburgh of Mrs. 
GaskeE.t’s Mary Barton, and the writer, in the 
same publication, of a recent article which dealt 
with Mr. Kixestey’s novels, and Mr. THORNTON 
Hunt's socialistic speculations in The Leader. 

On the whole, The Westminster, under Mr. 
Hicxkson’s management, cannot be said to have 
been successful. For a single number last year 
it went into the hands of a Mr. Stack, of Brixton, 
but speedily reverted to the old ones. For one 
thing, it has been exposed of late years to the 
competition of Zhe North British Review, The 
British Quarterly, and The Prospective, all of them 
liberal; and with a notice of which we shall, at 
next opportunity, finish up what we have to say 
of the Review department of the Periodical Press. 


Heropotvus Smita. 
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BERNARDIN DE ‘SAINT-PIERRE. 
(THIRD ARTICLE. ] 


Snortiy after Samr-Prerre’s arrival in Paris, 
he was offered a situation as captain of engineers 
at Malta. ‘This offer he gladly accepted. Malta 
at that time was threatened with a siege by the 
Turks. Several engineers were sent by the 
French Government to assist the knights in de- 
fending it, and Sarnt-P1eRRE was of the number. 
He set out before having received his commission, 
a promise being made that it would be forwarded 
to him at Toulon. He reached Lyons in the 
beginning of May, 1761. After remaining there 
a few days, he continued his journey to Marseilles. 
Here he found abundance of entertainment, 
lounging on the quays, observing the variety, 
vivacity, and bustle of a crowded seaport, and 
admiring the picturesque costumes of the sailors 
assembled from every quarter of the world. 
From Marseilles he proceeded to Toulon; when 
about to embark in the vessel which was to 
convey him to Malta, a touching incident befel 
him. As he was coming out of a coffee-house, 
an old man with a long beard, and wearing a 
turban, embraced his knees with fervour, and 
uttered some earnest words in an unknown tongue. 
An officer who stood by, and who understood what 
he said, informed Sarnt-PrerrReE that this was a 
Turkish slave, who, concluding that nothing could 
resist the power of the Sultan, that in the ap- 
proaching enterprise the knights and those aiding 
them would fail, and that thus Saint-Pierre 
would be taken prisoner, deplored the fate of one 
so young, condemned to slavery still severer 
than his own. This circumstance deeply moved 
BeERNARDIN, and he lamented that he could do 
nothing to succour one whose promptness of com- 
miseration seemed to prove much nobleness of 
soul. 

Sarnt-Prerre awaited at Toulon the arrival of 
his commission, but in vain; and at last he sailed 
without it, an act of imprudence which exposed 
him to great annoyance and embarrassment. 
During the voyage he was treated as an adven- 
turer, and as if the statement that he had been 
appointed by the Government were an impudent 
falsehood. On the eleventh day the vessel came 
in sight of Malta. Soon after landing the four 
other engineers proceeded together to pay a visit 
to the Grand Master, leaving Sarnt-Prerre 
standing by himself on the shore, under the pre- 
tence that he was assuming a rank that did not 
belong to him. Astonished and indignant at 
such conduct, he applied successively for redress 
to the French Minister, to the Grand Master, and 
to the French Commander-in-Chief; but he was 
spurned by them all with the same coldness and 
contempt. However keenly a sensitive nature, 
conscious of nothing but the highest chivalry of 
honour, must have felt these indignities, yet 
Sart-Prerre submitted to them with the best 
grace and resignation he could, and did not 
meanly resent what he was incompetent to remedy. 
Seeing that there was what seemed a general 
conspiracy not to recognise him in his official 
position, he hired a small house, where he lived a 
solitary life, having, for companion and servant, 
an old Portuguese who was too proud to do any 
one’s will buthisown. Herefused even totake home 
the fruits that his master bought in the market, 
and everything that wore an aspect of drudgery 
Saint-Pierre was obliged to do for himself. One 
day, however, he condescended to carry a harp, 
of which his master had obtained the use, to 
cheer his humble dwelling and lonely hours. At 
this sudden change, Saint-Pierre expressing his 
wonder, the Portuguese said with solemn dignity 
that anything that could do honour to man, such 
as books, pictures, and music. he was always wil- 
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ling to fetch, but that to be the bearer of articles 
of food he considered a degradation. After he 
left Sarnt-PrerRe’s service, the latter often met 
him walking gravely about with a gold-headed 
cane in his hand, and protected by the ponderous 
curls of a majestic periwig. 

The expected siege did not take place, where- 
upon Saint-Pierre set sail for France in a Danish 
vessel, which, after having run great risk of ship- 
wreck, partly through the mismanagement of the 
captain, and partly through the state of the 
weather, at last reached Marseilles. Sarnt-Prerre 
had no sooner put foot on his native soil than he 
set out for Paris, where, as a friendless wanderer, 
he arrived poorer than he had ever been at any 
previous period of his career. At first leaning 
on a reed, which had already broken and pierced 
his hand, he applied to men of power and in- 
fluence, especially to those connected with the 
court; but he found no ear willing to listen to his 
solicitations—no heart ready to pity his misfor- 
tunes. He then turned to his relations, but 
neither was there any help for him in that 
quarter. He was counselled in this extremity to 
give lessons in mathematics. This answered for 
a time, but his pupils soon fell off, owing, Durozom 
says, to his want of temper and punctuality. He 
then presented some engineering scheme to the 
French Government, but it received no attention. 
He was now reduced to the most frightful dis- 
tress; his baker refused to trust him any longer, 
his landlady threatened to turn him out, and, in 
utter desolation, he did not know to what quarter 
to turn for the slightest assistance. He resolved, 
in such a wretched and hopeless condition, to try 
fortune in other lands than his own. 

He was still a dreamer, notwithstanding his 
recent afflictions and privations, and it was rich 
in glowing visions, his only wealth, that he arrived 
at the Hague, in Holland. He took an early 
opportunity of presenting a letter of recommen- 
dation to the Baron DE SPARKEN, the Hanoverian 
Ambassador. He was unspeakably confounded 
when the ambassador informed him that he was 
not in any way acquainted with the person who 
had written the letter. The Baron, who was an 
old man, was a firm believer in alchymy, and he 
concluded with admirable logic that a young man 
who was a proficient in mathematics must also 
know the philosopher’s stone; he therefore pro-- 
mised to obtain for him some situation or other, 
if he would only communicate to him the secret 
of gold-making. Saint-Pierre frankly confessed 
that he did not hold in his power any such secret, 
and threw out some bold doubts about alchymy 
altogether. This did not dispose the ambassador 
in his favour, who gave him to understand that a 
man who did not believe in alchymy could have 
little chance of obtaining a situation in Holland. 
He added that his being a Catholic was a for- 
midable obstacle to his advancement; that the 
time had long gone by when the Dutch Govern- 
ment gave employment without distinction to 
persons of every religious faith, and that finally 
it was a great pity that Samt-Prerre had not 
come to him four days earlier, when his nephew, 
the Count pe La Livre, had embarked to go 
and take the command of the Portuguese troops 
which were to fight against Spain. Sarr- 
Pierre derived two lessons from his interview— 
two lessons which his subsequent experience only 
confirmed—first, that letters of recommendation 
never lead to anything; secondly, that he who has 
to cut out his path by his skill, talent, and 
character, has a curious luck in always missing 
the best opportunities. 

If Sarnt-PrerRE possessed the philosopher’s 
stone, as Baron DE SpaRKEN suspected, he did 
not seem to be able to make any use of it for his 
own benefit; for he was soon not merely destitute 
of gold, but also almost of bread. In the midst 
of his perplexities, all of which were darkened 
by the grim phantom of want, he accidentally 
heard the name of M. Musrtet, a French jour- 
nalist, living at Amsterdam. Sarnt-Prerre re- 
collected that this was the name of an ecclesiastic 
who had formerly been one of his tutors. En- 
couraged by this pleasing memory, he immediately 
wrote to M. Mustex, who replied without delay 
that the ecclesiastic in question was his brother, 
and that he would consider himself happy if he 
could be useful to one of his pupils. Sart- 
PIERRE set out at once for Amsterdam, and found 
in. M. MustTe a generous man, ready to serve 
him to the extent of his ability. They speedily 
became intimate friends, and M. Mustet offered 
him an editorship in his newspaper, with a con- 
siderable salary, and told him besides that he 
might have, if he chose, the hand of his sister-in- 
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law. But Sart-Prerre, who was still living in 
the delusion that he had been born to found or to 
revolutionise empires, to be, ifnot a great conqueror, 
a great legislator, did not like descending from his 
sublime eminence to be a scribbler of paragraphs 
on temporary and trifling events. He, therefore, 
unwisely, as most of us will deem, rejected M. 
Moustev’s kindness. He, however, borrowed from 
him the money necessary for a journey to Lubeck, 
whither Saint-Prerre’s restless spirit next led 
him. There he did not linger long, but re- 
plenishing his meagre purse from that of a friend, 
the CHEVALIER DE CxAzor, he directed his course 
to St. Petersburg, which the elevation of Carua- 
RINE to the imperial throne made a centre of 
attraction for all the aspiring minds of Europe. 
Sarnt-PrerreE found on board the vessel in which 
he sailed to St. Petersburg, French, German, and 
English singers, dancers, and hair dressers, all 
filled with a huge opinion of their own impor- 
tance, and with an exaggerated expectation of the 
part they were destined to play in the Russian 
capital. They all spoke as if it were less for the 
purpose of pursuing their profession that they 
were going than in order to civilise the barbarous 
Russians. The voyage lasted a month. From 
Cronstadt the passengers sailed in a barge up the 
Neva to St. Petersburg. They found the expanse 
of waters studded with desert islands, and black 
forests of firs growing onits banks. They thought 
themselves in the midst of the profound silence 
at the extremities of the world, when suddenly 
at a turn of the river they discovered the city of 
the Czars, with its vast quays, its bridge of boats, 
the gilt tower of the Admiralty, its domes painted 
in green, its palaces crowned with trophies, and 
with groups of sculpture, covering the wilderness 
with its immense and solitary grandeur. At this 
magnificent spectacle Saint-Pierre was stirred 
by strange and vague emotions. Now at last he 
thought he was about to enter on a_ theatre 
worthy of his energies and ambition. What 
were all his past toils, trials, and disappointments 
to one privileged to seize with the insatiate en- 
thusiasm of youth an Eldorado more glorious 
than the most brilliant of his bygone phantasies ? 
To be young, to have a fertile imagination, a 
sanguine temperament, an intense purpose, a host 
of ardent faculties, was the real Eldorado, as 
Sarnt-PrerreE too soon and too sadly experienced. 


KennetH Morency. 








‘RAMBLES IN THE BY-WAYS OF 
LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER I. 
(Concluded from page 325.) 
PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Burp poets, ever since the days of old Homer, 
“the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” have 
been very numerous; we may mention, among 
others, Mitton, Acu, of Lubeck, Dan LEopo.p, 
who was born blind (died in 1773), the French 
poets, Lamotre and DetitiE, BLaeKLock, 
AvissE, Koztov, and the Argovian Louisa 
Eexorr. This last had been blind from infancy. 

Asconrus Pepianus, a grammarian of the first 
century, Dipymus, a celebrated doctor of Alex- 
andria, who died about the year 395, BRANDOLINI, 
a Florentine preacher and Latin poet of the 
fifteenth century, the celebrated Italian gram- 
marian Pontanus, the German _philologist 
GriesinGER, who knew seven different languages, 
the Piedmontese historian, Grassi, who died in 
1831, the foreign botanists, Rumpr, who died in 
1693, and Jussrevu (died 1838), the Dutch mathe- 
matician BoreHes, GALILeo, the astronomer 
Cassini, and the Genevese naturalist Huser, 
well known by his beautiful works on bees, who 
became blind from the effect of cold caught 
through having lost his way during an excessively 
severe winter’s night, have all at an age more or 
less advanced, been deprived of sight by various 
accidents. 

But the most remarkable among the men who, 
though blind, have made a name for themselves 
in science, is the English mathematician, Saun- 
DERSON, who was deprived of sight from small- 
pox in the first year of his age. Despite his 
complete loss of vision, he devoted himself with 
the greatest assiduity to the study of science, and 
lectured with success on mathematics and optics 
at the University of Cambridge. With him the 
sense of touch had attained a degree of exquisite 
sensibility. Thus, for instance, in a collection of 
Roman medals, he could distinguish the true from 
the false, although the latter were sufficiently 
well counterfeited as to deceive even men who 





had the power of judging with their eyes. By 
the difference in the impression of the air upon 
his face he could tell when an object was placed 
before him; and, in consequence of his wonder- 
fully acute sense of hearing, which enabled him 
to seize and appreciate the slightest sounds, he 
could judge of the size of any room in which he 
might be standing, of his distance from the wall, 


The skilful Prussian flute player, Lupwie 
Du ton, having become blind when only eight 
years of age, WOLVE, director of a primary school 
at Dresden, invented for his use a moveable 
alphabet in relief, by the aid of which he suc- 
ceeded in writing an Autobiography, which was 
published in two volumes, octavo., by WIELAND, 
of Zurich, in 1807. 

In the sixteenth century, at the period of the 
inauguration of the theatre of Vicenza, by the 
Academia Olympica of that city, they represented 
the dipus, of Sopnocigs, translated by Orsato 
JUSTINIANO, a noble Venetian. The character of 
(:dipus, during the last act, was played by Lewis 
Grorto, surnamed J/ Cieco, a dramatic author, and 
blind. 

In the seventeenth century, the Italian sculptor, 
GrovannI GONELLI, born at Gambassi, in Tuscany, 
having become blind at the age of twenty years, 
continued, nevertheless, the exercise of his art, 
and, despite his infirmity, executed several por- 
traits in terra cotta, which are still regarded as 
admirable specimens of art. Among other works 
from his hand there may now be seen at the 
Barberini Palace, in Rome, a portrait bust of 
Pope Ursan VIII. It was sufficient for him 
merely to pass his hand over the face of the sitter, 
in order to reproduce an exact model of the 
features. There is no doubt that it is to him the 
Abbé Arnaup alludes, in the following passage 
of his “ Memoires”, though, for what reason we 
know not, the artist’s name is left blank:— 


“T should have been glad,” he says, “to have taken 
Lucca in my way, in order to behold a prodigy of the 
age, the famous sculptor, , who having excelled in 
his art, but having now become blind, continues to work 
upon marble, and to produce excellent likenesses by 
merely feeling people’s faces. A strange anecdote is 
related of this individual. 

“The Princess of Palestrina, Donna Anna Colonna, 
wife of Prince Barberino, when passing through Lucca 
on her journey from France, wished to see this extra- 
ordinary man, whom she had known at the court of 
Pope Urban, prior to his loss of sight. In order to 
test the truth of the wonderful things she had heard 
related of him, she presented to the sculptor a medal, 
giving him to understand that the impression upon it 
was the portrait of the prince, her husband, and asking 
his opinion thereupon; but the sculptor, after handling 
it for some time, began to kiss it, saying “ Madam, you 
cannot deceive me thus; I know too well it is the face 
of my good master, Pope Urban;” just as though he 
had eyes at his fingers’ ends, by which he could discern 
an object so insensible to the touch as the relief of a 
medal."—Memoires de Abbé Arnaud, Année 1648. 





Certain warriors, although afflicted with blind- 
ness, have, nevertheless, directed armies. Of these 
were Henry Danpowo, Byron’s “ blind old Dan- 
pDOLo,” and Joun Ziska. ‘The first, Doge of 
Venice, who, according to GEOFFROY DE VILLE- 
HARDOUIN, the French chronicler, lost his sight 
in consequence of a wound in the head, was one 
of the chiefs of the Latin army at the siege and 
taking of Constantinople, in the fourth crusade, 
1204. 

JOHN DE TRroczow, better known by the name 
of Ziska (in Bohemian, the one-eyed), which 
surname he received in consequence of having 
lost one eye when very young, while playing 
with some children, was the instigator and chief 
of the terrible war of the Hussites, which lasted 
upwards of half acentury, At the siege of Raby, 
in the year 1420, he lost hisremaining eye; and 
yet it was after this mishap that the old blind dog, 
as he called himself, gained his most brilliant 
victories. 

“ After he had lost his sight” says LENFANT, in 
his History of the Wars of the Hussites, “he used 
to post himself close to the principal standard, 
and from this point, after having had the order of 
the battle, the general lie of the ground, and the 
other strategical points, clearly explained to him, 
would, according to the information received, 
draw up his forces in line of battle, and give 
orders for the attack. For the rest, when he 
wished to fight, he never made any distinction 
between night and day. One evening, when he 
had given orders for a general attack to take 
place, he was told that the darkness of the night 





prevented the troops acting, whereupon he set 
fire to a neighbouring village without more ado, 
in order to light his army to victory. He died of 
the plague at the siege of Przibislau, in 1424. 

The Russian chronicler, Nestor, speaks, in the 
year 1023, of a battle in which there was present 
a leader of a band of irregulars who was blind, 
and wore over his eyes a bandage of cloth, em- 
broidered with gold. 

The glorious death of Joun THE Buryp, king of 
Bohemia, at the battle of Crécy, in 1346, is well- 
known. Having learned that the day was lost, 
he had himself conducted by his knights into the 
very thick of the fight, and there, after perform- 
ing prodigies of valour, feil surrounded by his 
faithful followers, who perished with him. 

Several accounts of blind princes are furnished 
by the histories of the Greek empire, and the 
annals of the Mussulman states, where the punish- 
ment of deprivation of sight was frequent. For 
other countries we may cite: Lovts III., king of 
Provence; Borestaus III., duke of Bohemia; 
Maenvs IV., king of Norway; and Bera IL, 
king of Hungary, among the number of blind 
sovereigns. 

NATHANIEL Price, a bookseller of Norwich, im 
the present century, lost his sight during a voyage 
to America; but this misfortune did not prevent 
him becoming a bookbinder. Several specimens: 
of bookbinding, reputed to be excellent examples 
of the art, executed by him during his affliction, 
are extant. 

Before proceeding further, we may quote three 
more examples, namely,—J ames WILSON, a native 
of Birmingham, and blind from birth, who, in 
the year 1833, published, in his native town, a 
biography of celebrated blind men, poets, phi- 
losophers, &c.; JEAN TurerRy, a Frenchman, 
who died about the year 1660, also blind from 
infancy, who acquired great reputation in his 
day as a preacher and instructor of youth. He 
had at one time conceived the project of com- 
posing a Treatise on Colours; and, lastly, the 
illustrious French historian, AucusTIn THIERRY, 
still living at the present day, and an ornament 
of the literature of his country. 

We will now proceed to cite the names of a few 
of those who, according to the French proverb, 
would be kings in the country of the preceding, 
“ Almost everybody,” says Vicneut MarviL_e, 
“ities the blind, and yet all feel a sort of aver- 
sion for the one-eyed, although, in sober justice, 
the one-eyed man merits, at least, the half of our 
compassion. Squint-eyed persons, above all, 
when the obliquity of vision is not excessive, do 
not displease. We admire in M. pe Monrt- 
MORENCY that slight turn in the eye which, at 
the Court of Louis XIII. goes by the name of 
the eye a Ja Montmorency. M. Descartes had 
a peculiar liking for persons who squinted, and 
he attributes this circumstance to the fact of his 
nurse squinting. And yet there are, on the other 
hand, those who cannot look at a squint-eyed 
person without experiencing a strange sensation 
almost amounting to pain in the eyes. I am of 
that number.” 

Among the number of one-eyed heroes we may 
cite the ancient Greek poet, Tyrtaus,* Pxrip 
of Macedon, Hannrpat, Bouemonn IV., first 
Prince of Antioch, Ratru, Count of Vermandois, 
Wencestats III., King of Bohemia, Poremxiy, 
the favourite of Carnarive II. of Russia, and in 
the ranks of literature and science, the French 
grammarian DespauTeRE, CAmMoens, Porro, an 
Italian engraver of the sixteenth century, LiLo, 
the well-known author of George Barnwell, the 
French chemist, Conté, inventor of the crayons 
which bear his name, and the Danish antiquary, 
ARENDT, of Altona, who, in his many wanderings, 
among other strange vagaries, made it his prac- 
tice to carry all his papers about his person, live 
on ‘the ‘charity of others, and sleep in the open 
air. 

“The eyes of Trpertus,” says Svetontus, 
“were very large, and, what is astonishing, they 
could discern objects for a considerable time 
during the darkness of the night.” Anastastvs I., 
Emperor of the East, had one eye black and the 
other blue, from which circumstance he received 
the surname of “ Dicorus.” 

Despite the assertions of Lavatrer and his 
disciples, the physiognomy frequently presents 





* By all accounts, it would appear that Tyrteus was no 
beanty: he had but one eye, and that had a decided cast in 
it; he was alsolame. In the war bitween the Lacedemo- 
nians and Messenians, the Spartans applied to the Athenians 
for a general, and the latter, it is supposed, in derision, sent 
them Tyrtzus. The bard, however, so inspired the Spartans 
sby his warlike songs that they reduced the Messenians to 
subjection. 
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the greatest contrast with the actual character of 
the man: “Timotznon pve Cosse, Conte de 
Brissac, was,” says BRANTOME, “ of all the young 
men I knew, the one who most loved to handle 
his sword and draw blood; and a little too much 
so, certainly, for he was very cruel in the combat, 
and was never happy but when he could draw 
tlood.” A pleasant youth, truly. “And yet 
how strange,” continues his chronicler, “that 
this brave Brissac, who was delicate and even 
feminine in appearance, should be at heart so 
cruel and bloodthirsty. Very different to the 
valiant Srrozzi, who had a dark, sombre, and 
bearded face, and yet was gentle and merciful in 
disposition.” 

We may, however, be permitted to entertain 
some doubts of the mercy of this “valiant 
Srrozzi,” “who, according to Branromn’s own 
account, on a certain day caused to be thrown 
over the bridge of Ce, and drowned, no less than 
eight hundred women, who had followed his army. 
An act of wanton cruelty which nearly led to a 
general mutiny. 

The learned Egyptian grammarian, ATHEN Us, 
who flourished in the third century, devotes a long 
passage of his Deipnosophists, or Table Talk: of the 
Sophists, to an account of persons remarkable for 
their obesity. Nywpuis, of Heracleus, quoted 
by him, speaks thus of Dewys, the Tyrant of 
Heracleus: “ Having succeeded his father in the 
tyranny of his country, he insensibly became so 
corpulent through his daily. table excesses that he 
was almost suffocated by the enormous mass of 
his own fat; it was for this reason that his phy- 
sicians directed that several long thin needles 
should be prepared for the express purpose of 
piercing his sides and belly every time he should 
fall into too deep a sleep; these needles were 
accordingly pressed into his body until he gave 
some signs of feeling, which took place so soon as 
the needle had penetrated to the flesh; then he 
would awake. If he had business to transact 
with any one, he would conceal his body in a 
huge basket, leaving only his head visible, and in 
this state would converse with those who might 
present themselves.” 

ATHEN £83, in this chapter, speaks also of some 
sévereigns remarkable for their obesity, and, 
among others, of Proremy VITI., and of his son 
Anexanper: “This last,” says Posrpontvs, 
quoted by the same author, “became so fat that 
he could scarcely walk without being sustainéd 

two persons. Nevertheless, when required to 
dance at the banquets, he would spring, shoeless, 
from very elevated couches, and execute dances 


with far more vigour and agility than those who | 
| picion of infidelity, became almost suddenly 


were accustomed to the exercise.” 

At Rome, ¢ eording to Avtus Gettivs, the 
Roman knighi: who had become too fat were 
condemned to iue loss of their hair. 

In the Midd'e Ages, embonpoint appears to have 
been considered by some writers as an especial 
grace of Gop. The monk Guittavume, in his 
Life of Segur, expresses himself thus: “ Among 

the various graces which he received from 
Heaven, one only failed him—that of becoming 
fatter after assuming the reins of the government 
of St. Denis than he had been as a private indi- 
vidual; whilst almost all his predecessors, no 
matter how thin they might have previously been, 
had no sooner obtained the imposition of hands 
when they ordinarily began to fatten both in face 
and figure, not to say in heart also.” 

Among other personages noted for their corpu- 
lence, we may cite Freperick I., King of 
Wurtemburg, ‘who, from his excessive obesity, 
was surnamed the “ Elephant.” Until very 
lately might.-he seen at the Hotel de Ville, of 
Paris, the identical table at which he sat on the 
occasion of the great banquet given at the mar- 
riage’of Marra Louisa, and in which a vast 
hollow had been contrived to lodge his royal 
stomach. 

Among the vast number of little men, cele- 
brated under different titles, in the world, we 
need only name, in antiquity, AcEsizavs, the 
orator, C. Licrxtus Catvus, who pleaded several 
times against Cicero, and the actor, Lucrs. 
Axyrrus, of Alexandria, a celebrated philosopher 
and contemporary of JamMBLicnus, was only two 
feet high. It is related of him that he was in the 
habit of praising Gop for having burdened his 
soul with so small a portion of corruptible matter. 
We may cif*salso, ALBERT -the Great (!), whom, 
it is said, the Pépr desired several times one day 
to rise, imagining that he was still on his knees 
before him, Viapisiaus IV., surnamed Lokiekek 
(no higher than an ell), the French prelate, 





lish painter, Grssox, whose wife, like himself, but 
three feet high, gave him a family of nine 
children, and the Italian, Aposroxt, envoy of the 
republic of San Marino—the smallest state in 
Europe—to the republic of France, and who:used 
to fly into a violent rage whenever they told him 
that he was of the same height as his country: 


Piccola republiea, piccolo reppresentante. 


For further details on this subject the curious 
reader, if so inclined, may consult the treatise of 
the Prussian Quade: De viris statura parvis et 
eruditione magnis. Griefswalde 1786. 

“The body of Aveustus” relates SvETONIUs, 
“was, they say covered with stains, and he had 
upon the breast and stomach certain natural 
marks disposed like the stars in the constellation 
of the Bear.” His hip, thigh, and left leg were 
rather weak, and he frequently limped on this side. 
Occasionally also he wotld experience such a sen- 
sation of inertia in the index finger of the right 
hand, that in cold weather he was obliged to keep 
it closely enveloped in a cloth bandage. 

ALEXANDER the Great, when walking, leaned 
his head to one side, and it is said, that like the 
celebrated French jurist Cusas, his perspiration 
exhaled an agreeable odour. 

In the Middle Ages it would appear, according 
to several passages in the old chroniclers, that red 
hair was held in but slenderesteem. Thus, themonk 
of Saint Gall relates a story of a poor red-haired 
man, who, having no cap, and being ashamed of 
the colour of his hair, was fain to cover his head 
with the skirt of his garment, and dared not enter 
a church where a bishop preached. 

This prejudice against red hair arose from the 
generally received opinion that the hair of Jupas 
Iscariot was of that colour. Hence, we find the 
French chronicler GuisertT DE NoGeENT, in his 
History of the. Crusades, stating that red haired 
persons carry upon their heads a fiery brand of 
infidelity. 

The Thracian rhetorician Zortus, Fuix I. Count 
of Anjou, Jonn I. Duke of Brittany, MenemEp 
et Nasser King of Africa and Spain in the 
twelfth century, Corumsus, CamMoENns, ANNE 
Bo.eyn and many other personages remarkable 
in history, had red hair.. The nick-name of Tete 
@ Etoupe (towey head), was bestowed on Wiz- 
u1aM III. Duke of Aquitania, and also on 
Raymonp DE Berencer IL. Count of Barcelona, 
on account of the colour and density of their 
hair. 

The hair of Lupwic of Bavaria, who died in 
1294, on his learning the innocence of his wife, 
whom he had caused to be put to death on a’ sus- 


white as snow. The same thing happened to the 
Hellenist VavuviriierRs in consequence of a 
terrible dream, and also to the French comedian 
Brizarp, who, having fallen into the Rhone, 
remained for some time in imminent danger of 
his life, clinging to an iron ring in one of the 
piles of a bridge. The beard and hair of the Duke 
of Brunswick whitened in twenty-four hours 
upon his learning that his father had been 
mortally wounded at the battle of Auerstadt. 
We know not if it is to a similar cause that is 
owing the little tuft of white hair which, it is 
reported, all the members of the illustrious House 
of Rohan have upon the forepart of the head. 

“The Appt pE Maroiies “says VIGNEUL 
Marvitte,” affirms in his “Memoires” that the 
pedagogue Crassor possessed the faculty of easily 
moving the ears; a marvellous circumstance when 
we consider that man does not possess the muscles 
which give motion to these members of the body. 
Sr. Aveustrne speaks of a man of his time, who 
without moving either head or hands could raise 
his hair on his head and move his ears; and the 
Latin geographer Pomrontus Meta, who 
flourished in the first century of the Christian 
era, speaks of a people of India who were accus- 
tomed to use their ears instead of a hammer. 
According to Procorius, the Emperor Justrntan 
enjoyed this faculty of moving the ears, from 
which circumstance he was nicknamed the Ass 
by one of the factions of the Circus. 

Guys, a Marseillaise writer of the present 
century came into the world having but one ear; 
the place where the other should have been was 
entirely void. 

Several personages have been born with teeth, 
among others GuitLAumE Bicorts a French phy- 
sician and philosopher of the sixteenth century; 
Louis XIV., and the English poet Born. 

The tragedian APELLEs, according toCaLieuLa, 


U , ; | possessed when a child a remarkable faculty; 
Goprav, nicknamed “Julia’s Dwarf,” the Eng- | whenever he was whipped for any fault he would 





cry melodiously, that is to say, in correct 
musical harmony. 

Garora II. King of Navarre, who died in ‘the 
year 1001, was surnamed The Trembler. Juan 
pe. Mariana the Spanislvhistorian, in his Historia 
de Rebus Hispania, relates that he obtained this 
surname because he was invariably seized with a 
nervous trembling the moment he entered the 
battle field. This tremor however, was but a 
defect of temperament, for'so ‘soon as the battle 
had actually commenced, and he found himself in 
the heat of the fray surrounded by the enemy, he 
would give signal proofs of intrepid valour allied 
to a degree of presence of mind absolutely 
marvellous. 

TALLEMANT DES Reavx in his gossiping 
Historiettes speaks of a youth, by name Piassac, 
who was affected in a similar way: “A brave 
youth” says he, but he was always seized with 
a sort of tremor throughout the whole frame 
before taking his sword in his hand. 

But here we must for the present take leave of 
our readers, trusting however that when we meet 
them again, they may feel disposed to ace 
us in another ramble through the “ By-ways of 
Literature.” G. J. K. 








HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA, 


Reign of George the First, concluded. 1724—1727. 





By Grorce Harris, Esq., Author of the “Life of Lord 
Hardwicke.” 





CHAPTER III. 
(Continued from page 326.) 


Ow the 2nd of March, 1727, died that renowned 
philosopher and great original genius, Sir Isaac 
Newton, the splendour of whose discoveries has 
given an immortality to his name. Among the 
papers already cited from, is a letter of consider- 
able interest from Bishop Atrpreury to Mr. 
Tuarstak,* in which he thus describes the person 
and appearance of the philosopher, and expresses 
his opinion as to the extent and nature of his 
powers. 


Referring to Fontenelle, he says, “He has been mis- 
informed as to one little particular, in the short draught 
he has given us ‘of Sir Isaac Newton’s figure. The ail 
fort vis, et fort perc, aut, which he gives him did not 
belong to him, at least not for twenty years past, about 
which time I first became acquainted with hims Indeed, 
in the whole air of his face and make, there was nothing 
of that penetrating sagacity which appears in his com- 
pesures, He had something rather languid in his look 
and manner which did not raise any great expectation 
in those who did not know him. I see Monsr. Fonte- 
nelle speaks warily as to the’MSS. relating to antiquity, 
history and divinity which Sir Isaac Newton left behind 
him. 1 wish, for the honour of. our country, that they 
may be as excellent in their kind as those he published. 
But I fear the case is otherwise, and that he will. be 
found to have been a great master only in that way to 
which he was by nature inclined. It is enough for us 
poor limited creatures if we remarkably excel in any 
one branch of knowledge. We may have a smattering 
of more; but it is beyond the lot of our nature to attain 
any perfection in them. Monsr. Fontenelle’s praise of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s modesty, and of modesty in general, 
is to me the most pleasing part of that description he 
has given of him. It is that modesty which will lead 
us to speak and think of the ancients with reverence, 
especially if we happen not to be thoroughly acquainted 
with them, Sir Isaac certainly was, and his great 
veneration of them was one distinguishing part of his 
character, which I wonder, or rather, I do not wonder 
that Monsr. Fontenelle has omitted.” 


Sir Isaac Newton held the office of Master of 
the Mint, which is at present filled by another 
renowned philosopher and astronomer, Sir W. 
Herscuett. How little do the professional 
occupations of two of our greatest geniuses 
seem to accord with the nature of their high 
pursuits! While contempt of riches was fear- 
fully engendered by the nature of their avoca- 
tions, the multiplication of money was made the 
chief object of their professional care. In their 
case, however, the knowledge which from their 
more choice pursuits, they had acquired of the 
properties of metals, rendered their services in 
this department of peculiar value. WorpswortH 
the poet held an office apparently yet more ill- 
suited to his taste and genius, that of Distributor 


| of Stamps in a provincial district. 


On the 14th of June an express arrived from 





* Brit. Mus. MSS. Bibl. Birch. 
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Germany, where the King had lately gone to 
visit his dominions, with an account of the 
death of King Grorce I., on which His Majesty 
King Goree IL, hitherto Prince of Wates, 
came “immediately from Richmond, where he 
received the intelligence, to Leicester House; and 
the:members of the Privy Council being assem- 
bled were resworn. The new King declared his 
firm purpose to rve the Constitution in 
Church and State; and to cultivate those alli- 
ances which his father had made with foreign 
princes. He then took and subscribed the usual 
oaths, and the next day was proclaimed King. 
The late King—at the time of being seized 
with the illness which led to his death, and which 
was by some attributed to poison, by others to 
a disease brought on by eating a melon after 
supper—was taking a journey. On his arrival at. 
Bentheim, the king felt himself indisposed, but 
continued his journey in opposition to the re- 
peated entreaties of his suite. His illness in- 
creased, and when he arrived at Ippenburen, he 
was quite lethargic; his hand fell down as if 
lifeless, and his tongue hung out of his mouth. 
He gave, however, signs of life by continually 
crying out, as well as he could articulate, Osna- 
brug, Osnabrug. This impatience to reach Osna- 
brug, induced the attendants not to stop at 
Tppenburen, but to hasten on in hopes of arriving 
at that city before he died. But it was too late. 
The exact time and place of his. death cannot be 
ascertained. SssoLLeTr says that he was con- 
veyed in a state of insensibility to Osnabrug, 
where he expired on Sunday the 11th of June. 
Accordingly to other accounts, it appears most 
probable that the King expired either as the 
carriage was ascending the hill near Ippen- 
buren, or:on the summit. On their arrival at 
the palace of his brother, the Bishop of Osna- 
BRuG, the King was immediately bled, but all 
attempts to recover him proved ineffectual. 

Although Grorcr I. had, by an invalid mar- 
riage, espoused the Duchess of Kenpa tt, yet his 
real wife, the unfortunate Soru1a Dorornna, 
was then still alive, and died only seven months 
before the King. The last thirty-two years of 
her life she, however, passed in close captivity in 
the castle of Alden, in the Duchy of Zell, under 
a charge of infidelity to her husband, her sup- 

paramour being a former admirer, Count 
Contesmark. She was accustomed to receive 
the sacrament every week: during her confine- 
ment, on which occasion she always made a 
solemn protestation of her innocence. 

There is a story told that the real occasion of 
the King’s death was a letter which was put into 
his hands while he was travelling in Germany, and 
which was written by his unfortunate wife just 
before ‘her death, solemnly protesting her inno- 
cence, and summoning him to appear within a 
year and a day to meet her at the bar of Eternal 
Justice, to answer for his cruelty and injustice 
towards her; and that on reading this letter the 
King was so affected that he was immediately 
seized with the fit which occasioned his death. 

Georce II. was fully convinced of his mother’s 
innocence. He was fondly attached to her, but 
never was permitted to see her during her im- 
prisonment. He always kept her portrait in his 
possession. 

Georez I., by his will, which was made in 
1720, and was witnessed by Lord Watpote, 
eldest sun of Sir Ropert, as appears by a copy 
among the HarpwicKE papers, gaye all his pro- 
perty, consisting of two sums of 10,000/. and 
12,000/., the latter of which was standing in Sir 
Rosert WaLpore’s name, to the Duchess of 
Kenpat absolutely. 

Horacrk WALPOLE says,* that Grorce I. told 
the Duchess of Kenpat, that if he could he 
would appear to her after his death; and that 
soon after the event a large bird flew into her 
window, which she believed was the King’s soul, 
and took the utmost care of. The new King 
inherited his father’s superstitions, and had also 
several original ones of his own. 

Grorexr I., besides the Duchess of Kenpat, 
had several other mistresses, particularly one 
whom he brought over and created Countess of 
Darureton; by whom he was father of Caar- 
LOTTE, Viscountess Howe, though she was not 
publicly avowed. In the last. year or two of his 
life he had another mistress, Miss ANNE Brett, 
daughter by her second husband, Colonel Brett, 
of the famous divorced Countess of MACCLESFIELD, 
mother of Savage the poet. Miss Brerr had an 
apartment given to her in the palace at St. 


James’s, and was to have been created a countess 
if the King had returned.* 

A monument to GrorGr I. was ereeted in 
Leicester-fields, by his grandson FrepEricK, 
Prince of Wales, who, Horack WaALProuzE says, 
affected a contradictory fondness for him. 

The late King was born on the 28th of May, 
1660, the day before the restoration of the 
Stuart dynasty, which he was so instrumental 
in overthrowing. He first came to England as a 
suitor to the Princess Annex, afterwards Queen 
of England. He was never able to speak the 
English language with any facility; and as 
Warpone did not understand French, they carried 
on their necessary political dialogues in Latin. 
Between this monarch and his son, now King 
Guorce II., the domestic war ;was carried on 
consistently to the last. And Prince Frepgrickx, 
now Prince of Wales, in his turn dutifully and 
closely followed his father’s example, by quar- 
relling constantly with his father. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE DAY. 
NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 
Prorogation of Parliament—The two select Com- 
mittees of the Session—-New feasibilities of Co- 
a Talked-of Abolition of the Newspaper 

St 


amp — Consequent Revolution in New: 
Literature—Fears of Bawler and Aina,“ 


cent case of Editorial incompetency—Hints ‘of 
new Arrangements necessary in Journalism— 


Writing “ any shade of Politics,” and New: 
Ethies—Abolition of the Anonymous in French 
Journalism, and its effects — Manchester Free 
Library—Bungling in the Library Act, and ex- 
ample of its working at Sheffield—Free Libraries 
Sor London— What is to be done with the Crystal 
Palace?—Mr. Grave's answer—Baths and Bathing 
in England and in Ancient Rome—Political con- 
ceit of the English—The Times on the Paris and 
the London Corporation—Indication of a Field 
of Inquiry. 
On Friday the trumpets sounded and the cannon 
boomed—a dismissal to “ My Lords and Gentle- 
men” at Westminster. The eyes that. were wearied 
of scanning blue books may now refresh them- 
selves on groves and fields clad in a less sophis- 
ticated green than that of the dusty London 
parks; instead of the crack of Lord Marcus 
Hi.w’s whip is heard the sound of the genuine 
leather on the haunches of the rural steed; the 
hand that was wont to wave in oratorical gesti- 
culation now grasps the fowling-piece or the 
fishing-rod.—Parliament is prorogued ! I see the 
newspapers complain that nothing has been done 
during the past session. Foolish newspapers ! 
Have there not been sitting Select Committees 
on the Law of Partnership and on Newspaper 
Stamps? Have they not heard evidence and 
made reports which are sure to be attended to 
next session, and are big with promise to the 
working people and to the men of letters ? What 
has been the chief obstacle to a fair trial, at 
least, of the co-operative principle ? Why that 
just regulations made by co-operative societies 
could not be enforced without legal processes of 
tremendous expense. The Partnership Committee 
has recommended that this be altered, and see 
the result ! A co-operative society may be able 
to elect a superintendent or manager, with 
despotic, or almost despotic, power; and this the 
law will shelter him in exercising, just as it 
secures the authority of the husband over the 
wife. If-the two principles of permanence of 
contract and of authoritative superintendence can 
be introduced into co-operation, one does not see 
why it should not succeed; at least, the experi- 
ment would be worth the making. And then 
look at the recommendation ofithe Committee on 
Newspaper Stamps! That it shall be lawful 
to publish a newspaper without stamp, which 
needs only be used when the paper is actually 
posted. What a revolution this will work in 
newspaper-literature. As soon as it becomes 
law, a brood of cheap newspapers will start into 
existence in every locality, and there may be 
realised Mr. CoppEn’s picture of every working 
man reading his penny newspaper at his noon- 
tide meal! My friends Baw er and Bantam of 
The Plugsonton Trimmer, a Journal of decided 
Ultra-Radicalism, are beginning to be a little 
frightened. It was pleasant enough to declaim 
against the “Taxes on Knowledge” so long as 
their repeal was distant, but now that it seems at 
hand, and infinite newspaper competition is at 
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hand, my respectable friends are rather drawing 
in their horns. By the way, the newspapers 
were'full the other day of a curious trial which 
shows a deficiency of proper arrangements some- 
where. The editor of a country paper brought. 
an action against its proprietor for salary, to 
which the proprietor pleaded that the editor was 
utterly incompetent, and he ‘put in letters and 
“copy” to prove his case. Both, certainly, were 
of the oddest description,—sheer nonsense as to 
meaning, and the spelling—oh! what spelling! 
It turned out that the proprietor had applied to 
an Agent in “ Adam-street, Strand,” who had 
recommended the plaintiff, anonymously. The 
plaintiff and defendant corresponded, and were 
mutually pleased; but the Agent asked an exor- 
bitant fee, and the negotiation was broken off, 
neither knowing the other’s name. By a curious 
coincidence, the two came together again after- 
ward, and the cacographous editor was duly 
installed! Why is there not some respectable 
literary agency, like the many scholastic ones? 
Nay, why is there not some college of Editors as 
there already is of Preceptors and Actuaries? 
If the Taxes on Knowledge are to be repealed 
and the country to be flooded with newspapers, 
it will be of unspeakable importance that some 
new arrangement should be made respecting 
Editors. And then the ethics of newspaper 
writing—who is to settle them? I saw the other 
day in The Times: an advertisement by “a Bar- 
rister” offering to write leaders “in any shade of 
polities!” Is it come to this? “ Are the “forma- 
tion of public opinion” and the “destinies of 
nations” to be committed to hands like these? 
Last year, the French National Assembly, in a 
fit of spite at the newspaper press, passed a law 
compelling the authors of all newspaper articles 
to affix their real names. The French legislators 
thought they were damaging the newspaper- 
press! On the contrary they were immensely 
increasing its power. In France, the writer of 
articles is now a public man—most public of all 
the public. He is invested with the responsibili- 
ties and respectabilities of publicity. He needs 
to catch no. “ Speaker’s eye,” no cries of “ Spoke” 
salute his ear, no demands for “lacléture” choke 
his utterances. Day afterday he speaks, in- 
geniously, eloquently, attractively ; what is the 
parliamentary orator to him? 

The Manchester Free Library goes on swim- 
mingly; some 10,0007. have been subscribed; the 
building is getting ready; the Librarian is in 
London making some final purchases; and the 
whole will be open in a few weeks. What is 
curious is, that there has been no mention in 
Manchester of striking a rate, which is allowed 
to be levied by the Museums and Libraries Act 
of last year. How is this? I will explain it to 
you, worthy reader! ‘The original proposal was 
that Town Councils should be empowered to levy 
a small rate not to exceed a halfpenny in the 
pound for the erection or maintenance of the 
library building. As Town Councils are popu- 
larly elected, this would have been a most un- 
objectionable arrangement; and had the matter 
been in the hands of a more vigorous and deter- 
mined member than Mr. Ewart, it would have 
been so settled. But that well-known Lancashire 
Demagogue, Mr. Jonn Brieut, with a plausible 
air of respect to the popular principle, proposed 
that Town Councils should be put out of court, 
and the appeal for a rate be addressed immediately 
to the rate payers. Just as if when a national 
tax was to be imposed, we should give the House 
of Commons the go-by, and appeal directly to the 
nation! Well! Mr. Ewart was frightened and 
gave way. What has been the result? Why, at 
Sheffield lately the proposal was made to strike a 
rate for a Free Library. Had the proposal been 
made to the Town Council, which fully and fairly 
represents the population of Sheffield, it would 
have been-no doubt accepted. But it was made 


to the rate payers and was rejected. And was it © 


rejected by the general voice of the rate payers? 
Not at all; only an inconsiderable fraction of the 
whole number voted at all. I see Mr. Ewarr 
has got another committee on public libraries, 
and I hope this matter will be brought before 
them with a view to an alteration of the law. 
When is Londen to have its Free Lending 
Libraries, like Manchester? The British Museum 
is all very well, but we want /ending libraries, 
If they are practicable in Manchester, they are 
practicable here. 

What is to be done with the Crystal- Palace? 
One is for’ converting it into a Winter Garden, 
another would have it a School of Design—there 
is an infinite variety of schemes—and I, mean- 
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while, will modestly propound mine. It is. to 
make it into a great public Bath, warm and tepid 
in winter,—tepid and cold in summer. But are 
there not the public Baths and Wash-houses? 
Yes, little puddling places, where you see strings 
of grimy individuals standing piteously en queue, 
waiting their turn. It is scandalous to the me- 
tropolis of the world that it should not have a 
grand system of baths. The Thames is, of course, 
impracticable, and people are already beginning 
to grumble at the slight access which is given to 
the Serpentine for bathing purposes. There was 
only one other free place in or near London acces- 
sible to bathers—a little pond in a corner of Hamp- 
stead Heath, and it has been lately drained off. 
The English, pass for being the cleanest people in 
Europe, and in some respects they are so, and 
yet in respect of bathing conveniences, how far 
are they not frém a very easily approachable 
ideal? Manchester and Salford, with their popu- 
lation of 400,000, have only two plunge-baths in 
remote corners of their respective suburbs. 
Think of the Romans with their magnificent 
baths, where plebeians swashed alongside of pa- 
trician, and the price of admittance was next to 
nothing. I see the Peet Testimonial of Oldham 
is to be a set of public baths, and a fine sum has 
been already subscribed. 

The English have been accustomed to think 
that all the political wisdom in the world is con- 
fined to the Anglo-Saxon race. Take any of our 
public meetings, and count the number of allu- 
sions to our “free and happy Institutions,” 
“England unmoved amid the crash of Revolu- 
tion,” &c., &c., &e., or if any daring orator does 
hazard a reference to a foreign model, it must 
be to the United States of America. At last, 
however, there seems to be dawning on the “organs 
of public opinion” intimations of a possibility 
that we might take a lesson or two from our 
neighbours across the Channel, and that in more 
than one department of things Srerne’s senti- 
ment may still be rationally echoed: “They 
manage these things better in France.” For 
instance, The Times has been mingling its abuse 
of the London Corporation with hints that the 
organization of that of Paris might be worth 
inquiring into. Perhaps we have heard more 
than we are likely to hear again respecting our 
“admirable system of local self-government,” 
and I know few minor political investigations that 
would be more’ fruitful than an enquiry into 
those relations between the central and municipal 
governments which the organizing wisdom of 
Napo zon established in France. 

FRANK GRAVE. 








SCIENCE. 


The Steam Engine. By Huco Ret. Third Edition, 
revised and improved. London: Groombridge and 
Sons. 1851. 


Mr. Rerp describes in a way to be understood by those 
not versed in scientific technicalities, the construction, 
action, history, and various forms of the steam engine. 
As the action of the engine depends on the general laws 
of Heat and Pneumatics, Mr. Rerp first details these, 
fully and explicitly. An appendix is devoted to a com- 
mentary on M. Araco’s “Eloge of Watt,” and in 
which Mr. Rerp hardly renders justice to those French- 
men who have aided in developing the uses and powers 
‘of steam. But the book is a most excellent one, and 
deserves the popularity which the sale indicates it has 
‘acquired. 





The..History of the Restoration of _Monarchy in 
France. By AteHonse De Lamartine, Author 
of “The History of the Girondists.” Parts I. 
and II. London: Vizetelly and Co. 1851. 

Tue fall of NaroLeon and the Restoration of the 

Bovursons is a far less exciting theme for so 

poetical a pen as that of LamarTine than was the 

more romantic story of the rise and fall of the 

Girondists. Hence, perhaps, some little disap 

pointment will be felt by those who have antici- 

pated from this new enterprise a revival of the 
absorbing interest with which they devoured the 
pages of its predecessor. That it is less attractive 
is not the fault of the author, but of the theme. 

Compared with any but himself, and as a specimen 

of pictorial history, this narrative is unrivalled for 

brilliancy and effect. 
It displays all the characteristics of Lamar- 

TINE’S compositions; his surpassing vanity; his 

passion for mots; his refined sentimentalism; his 











copiousness of words; his eloquence of phrase; 
his tendency to mistake grandiloquence for sense, 
fancies for fact, and imagination for reason; com- 
bined with the capacity of arresting and keeping 
the attention of the reader by a series of vivid 
pictures, not the less attractive because they are 
both shaped and coloured by the fancy of the 
poet. This new history manifests no change in 
any of these faculties. 

But in the two histories we behold the historian 
in twodifferent phases of a mind not very versatile. 
In both, his Reason is at war with his. Feelings; 
but in The History of the Girondists, his feelings 
were enlisted in favour of the Revolution, and his 
reason against it; in The History of the Restora- 
tion, his reason is against the Monarchy, but his 
feelings are in its favour. ‘Hence, most, of the 
contradictions that startlé the reader, and sentences 
even in the same page which it is impossible to 
reconcile. me 

It is a thoroughly French book; it could have 
been composed in no other language; for to at- 
tempt to express the same cloud-like ideas in any 
other tongue would have betrayed their empti- 
ness to the writer. But the French are so accus- 
tomed to phrases that they are apt to conclude 
that a well-sounding sentence must have a sub- 
stantial meaning; or, rather, perhaps, they are 
content with the sound, and care not to look for 
the sense. Thus it is with Lamartine. He does 
not seek to impose upon his readers; he imposes 
upon himself; he, doubtless, purposes to utter 
philosophy, when, in fact, he is only pronouncing 
a rhapsody. 

His composition is eminently pictorial ; that is 
its virtue and the secret of his popularity; for, in 
prosaic England, neither his rhetoric nor his 
rhapsody would have won for him more than very 
partial favour. But this very faculty, which 
recommends him to the reader’s enjoyment, calls 
for great caution before we admit him to confi- 
dence. The vividness of his imagination neces- 
sarily makes him liable to become its slave; 
sometimes it substitutes itself for realities, and 
almost always it deepens the colours of his pic- 
tures. Hence his histories are not so much sober 
narratives, where industry has collected every 
recorded fact, and patient judgment has been em- 
ployed in separating the false from the true; as a 

ery of brilliant sketches, each one a subject by 
itself, and linked withthe rest by a cord so fine 
as to be almost invisible. 

But it must be said in candour that there is less 
of this fault visible in the present history than in 
its predecessor. It is altogether a more sober 
composition, as if the author had learned to com- 
mand his impulses and to cultivate his judgment. 

The first part of this English translation con- 
tains the story of the fall of Narpotzon. The 
people, says LAMARTINE, were tired of his despo- 
tism: the glories of the Empire could not dazzle 
them into forgetfulness of its waste of their blood 
and treasure, nor conceal from them the fetters 
with which they were bound. The approach of 
the Allied Armies, the desperate and almost super- 
human efforts of the Usurper to maintain himself 
against the world in arms; his slow retreat, step 
by step, sustained by a desperate hope that his 
fortunes were invincible; his despair when all 
was lost, excite a breathless interest in the reader 
which never flags for a moment, and will make 
him look anxiously for a continuation of the won- 
drous tale, even although he is already acquainted 
with its grand features and finale. But many of 
the details will probably be new, or, at least, we 
never before obtained so complete an insight into 
the causes of the fall of the Empire, and the con- 
vulsive struggles of its latter days. 

A few specimens will delight the reader. 
Lamartine’s style is peculiarly adapted for ex- 
tracts. These are his reasons 


WHY NAPOLEON FELL. 


Men should be judged not by their fortune, but by 
their deeds. Napoleon held in his grasp the largest 
share of power ever confided by Providence to a mortal 
hand for the purpose of creating civilization and 
nationality. What has he left behind him? Nothing 
but a conquered country, and an immortal name. He 
was the sophist of a coumter-revolution. 

The world called for a4 y—Napoleon Bona- 
parte became its conquenge,.-France looked for the 
spirit of reformation, the imposed upon her des- 
potism and discipline. To Jiberty of conscience (the 
great aspiration of his age),he replied by a papal coro- 
nation—a simonial treaty with Rome—the Concordat. 

Impiety lurked beneath the official pomp of public 
worship. Instead of seeking to revive true faith by 
liberty of conscience, Napoleon, at a distance of ten 








centuries, enacted a parody upon Charlemagne, without 
having the faith of the neophyte, or the heroic sin- 
cerity of this Constantine of Gaul and Germany. To 
the desire for equality of rights, Napoleon replied by 
creating a military aristocracy and a feudality of the 
sword; to the desire for liberty of thought, he replied 
by the censorship and the monopoly of the public 

; to the desire for freedom of discussion, he 
replied by silent tribunes surrounded by a mute assem- 
bly, whose only remaining privilege was to listen to and 
applaud the official organs of the imperial will. 

Thus human intellect languished, literature was 
degraded, the arts were enslaved, and the public mind 
withered beneath a despotic rule. Victory alone could 
retard the explosion of national independence, — of 
human intelligence. The day she ceased to gild this 
universal yoke, it would appear in its true light,—glory 
for one only, humiliation for all, a reproach upon the 
dignity of the nation, an appeal to continental insur- 
rection. 

Victory at length forsook him. 


Very fine is this 
PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


The empire had made him old before his time. 
Gratified ambition, satiated pride, the delights of a 
palace, a luxurious table, a voluptuous couch, youthful 
wives, complaisant mistresses, long vigils, sleepless 
nights, divided between labour and festive pleasure, the 
habit of constant riding which made him corpulent,— 
all tended to deaden his limbs and enervate his faculties. 
An early obesity overloaded him with flesh. His 
cheeks, formerly streaked with muscles and hollowed by 
the working of genius, were broad, full, and over- 
hanging, like those of Otho in the Roman medals of 
the empire. An excess of bile mingling with the 
blood, gave a yellow tint to the skin, which at a dis- 
tance looked like a varnish of pale gold on his coun- 
tenance. His lips still preserved their Grecian outline 
and steady grace, passing easily from a smile to a 
menace. His solid bony chin formed an appropriate 
base for his features. His nose was buta line, thin and 
transparent. The paleness of his cheeks gave greater 
brilliancy to the blue of his eyes. His look was 
searching, unsteady as a wavering flame—an emblem of 
inquietude. His forehead seemed to have widened, 
from the scantiness of his thin black hair, which was 
falling from the moisture of continual thought. It might 
be said that his head, naturally small, had increased in 
size to give ample scope between his temples for. the 
machinery and combinations of a mind, every thought 
of which was an empire. The map of the world 
seemed to have been enerusted on the orb of that ret 
flective head. But it was beginning to yield; and he 
inclined it often on his breast, while crossing his arms 
like Frederick I].—an attitude and gesture which he 
appeared to affect. Unable any longer to seduce his 
courtiers and his soldiers by the charm of youth, it was 
evident he wished to fascinate them by the rough, pen- 
sive, and disdainful character of himself,—of his model 
in his latter days. He moulded himself, as it were, into 
the statue of reflection, before his troops, who gave 
him the nickname of “ Father Thoughtful.” He as- 
sumed the pose of destiny. Something rough, rude, 
and savage in his movements, revealed his southern and 
insular origin. The man of the Mediterranean broke 
out constantly through the Frenchman. His nature, 
too great and too powerful for the part he had to play, 
overflowed on all occasions. He bore no resemblance to 
any of the men around him. Superior and altogether 
different, he was an offspring of the sun, of the sea, 
and of the battle field,—out of his element even in his 
own palace, and a stranger even in his own empire. 
Such was at this period the profile, the bust, and the 
external physiognomy of Napoleon. 


As most characteristic of his manner, we take 
another of these sketches. 


THE EMPRESS MARIA LOUISE. 
Marie-Louise was little known to the Parisians, and 
but little beloved in France. Borne away from Vienna 
as a trophy of victory, conquered more than courted, 
succeeding, in the hero’s couch, the still living Empress 
Josephine, whose Creole graces, apparent goodness, and 
light-hearted disposition, made her, even with these 
very defects, more popular with so light and superficial 
a people; a stranger in the midst of France, speaking 
its language with timidity, studying its manners with 
embarrassment, Marie-Louis lived in seclusion, like a 
captive amidst the official circle with which the Em- 
peror surrounded her. That court of beautiful women, 
newly titled, anxious to repress every attraction except 
that of their own rank and high favour, allowed nothing 
to be known of the new Empress, except the simplicity 
and the awkwardness natural to one who was almost a 
child, and which was calculated to render her unpopu- 
lar in her own court. That court was the hanghty 
slanderer of the young Empress. Marie-Louise. too 
refuge in court ceremony,—in solitude and in silence 
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against the malevolence that acted as a spy on her 
every word and action. Intimidated by the fame, by 
the grandeur, and by the impetuous tenderness of the 
ravisher, whom she dared not to contemplate as a hus- 
band, it is unknown whether her timidity permitted her 
to love him with unrestrained affection. Napoleon 
loved her with feelings of superiority and pride. She 
was the blazon of his affiliation with great dynasties; 
she was the mother of his son, and the establishment 
of his ambition. But though he exalted no favourites, 
less from virtue than constitutional disdain, he was 
known to have had passing predilections for some of the 
beautiful women by whom he was surrounded. Jealousy 
therefore, though she dared not accuse her rivals, might 
have chilled the heart of Marie-Louise. The public 
were unjust enough to require from her the most pas- 
sionate and devoted love, when her nature could only 
inspire her with duty and respect for a soldier who had 
merely recognised in her a hostage for Germany and a 
pledge of posterity. 

This constraint obscured her natural cliarms, clouded 
her features, intimidated her mind, and depressed her 
heart. She was only regarded as a foreign ornament 
attached to the columns of the throne. Even history, 
written in ignorance of the truth, and influenced by the 
resentment of Napoleon's courtiers, has slandered this 
princess. Those who have known her will award her, 
not the stoical and theatrical glory which people re- 
quired of her, but her natural qualities. She was a 
charming daughter of the Tyrol, with blue eyes and fair 
hair. Her complexion varied with the whiteness of its 
snows and the roses of its valleys; her figure light and 
graceful, its attitude yielding and languid, like those 
German maidens who seem to look for the support of 
some manly heart. Her dreamy glance, full of internal 
visions, was veiled by the silken fringes of her eyes. 
Her lips were somewhat pouting,—her bosom full of 
sighs and fruitful affection; her arms were of due 
length, fair and admirably moulded, and fell with grace- 
ful languor on her robe, as if weary of the burthen of 
her destiny. Her neck habitually inclined towards her 
shoulder. She appeared of northern melancholy trans- 
planted into the tumult of a Gallic camp. The 
pretended insipidity of silence concealed thoughts 
delicately feminine, and the mysteries of sentiment, 
which wafted her in imagination far from that court to 
her magnificient but rude place of exile. The moment 
she returned to her private apartments, or to the soli- 
tude of her gardens, she again became essentially 
German. She cultivated the arts of poetry, painting, 
and’music. In these accomplishments, education had 
rendered her perfect, as if to.console her, when far from, 
her mative land, for the absence and the sorrows to 
Which she would one day be exposed. In these 
acquirements she excelled; but they were confined to 
herself alone. She read and repeated from memory 
the poetry of her native bards. By nature she was 
simple, but pleasing and absorbed within herself; ex- 
ternally silent but full of internal feelings; formed for 
domestic love in an obscure destiny; but, dazzled on a 
throne, she felt herself exposed to the gaze of the world 
as the conquest of pride, not the love of a hero. She 
could dissemble nothing, either during her grandeur, or 
after the reveses of her lord; and this was her crime. 
The theatrical world, into which she had been thrown, 
looked for the picture of conjugal passion in a captive 
of victory. She was too unsophisticated to affect love, 
when she only felt obedience, timidity, and resignation. 
Nature will pity, though history may accuse her. 

This is a true portraiture of Marie-Louise. I wrote 
it in her presence ten years afterwards. She had 
developed, at that period, during her liberty and her 
widowhood, all the hidden graces of her youth. They 
wished her to play a part;—the actress was wanting, 
but the woman remained. History should award her— 
what the partial verdict of Napoleon's courtiers has 
refused—pity, tenderness, and grace. 


We conclude with the description of N aroLEon’s 
abandonment of his empire. 


THE DEPARTURE FOR ELBA. 


With measured step, and slow, followed by the guard 
and by: his friends, he passed through the long gallery 
of Francis I. He stood for a moment on the landing of 
the grand staircase, and looked around on the troops 
drawn up in the court of the guard of honour, and on 
the innumerable multitudes, from the surrounding coun- 
try, which had assembled to witness this grand historical 
event, that they might recount it to their children. 
What contending feelings agitated the breasts of that 
vast crowd, in which there were more accusers than 
defenders. But the greatness of the fall in some, the 
sorrow for misfortune in others, a regard to decorum in 
all, produced an universal silence. Insult at such a | 
moment would have been cowardly, — the cries of 
“Vive l'Empereur” a mockery. The soldiers them- 
selves experienced a feeling too solemn, of too religious 
an. awe, to think of acclamation; they felt a deep sense 
of honour in their consciousness of fidelity even in 





adverse fortune, and felt that now the sun of their 
glory was about to set, and with their chief to sink for 
ever behind the trees of the forest, and the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

They envied the lot of those of their comrades whom 
fate or choice had favoured by allowing them to be the 
companions of their exiled Emperor. Their heads 
were bowed low, their looks mournful, and tears rolled 
down the furrowed cheeks of the warriors. Had the 
drums been covered with crape it would have appeared 
like an army rerforming the obsequies of their general. 
Napoleon, after casting a martial and penetrating glance 
at his battalions and squadrons, had in his countenance 
an expression of tender regard unusual for him. What 
days of battle, of glory, and of power did not the sight 
of that army call to his mind? Where now were they 
who had composed it, when it trayersed with him the 
continents of Europe, A feige, and, Asia? How many 
now remained of those, millions in the remnant before 
his eyes? And yet those few were faithful; and he 
was going to leave them for ever. The army was him- 
self. When he should no longer behold it, what would 
he be? He owed all to the sword, and with the sword 
he had lost all. He hesitated a moment before de- 
scending, and seemed as if about to re-enter the palace 
mechanically. 

He ‘rallied, however, and, recovering himself, de- 
scended the stairs to approach his soldiers. The drums 
beat the salute. With a gesture he imposed silence, 
and, advancing in front of the battalions, he made a 
sign that he wished to speak. The drums ceased, the 
arms were still; and the almost breathless silence 
allowed his voice, re-echoed by the high walls of the 
palace, to be heard to the remotest ranks. 

“ Officers, subalterns, and soldiers of my old guard,” 
he said, “1 bid you farewell. For five-and-twenty years 
have I ever found you walking in the path of honour 
and of glory. In these latter times, as in those of our 
prosperity, you have never ceased to be models of fi- 
delity and of bravery. With men such as you, our 
cause would not have been lost; but the war was inter- 
minable; it might have been a civil war, and then it 
would have been worse for France. I have therefore 
sacrificed our interests to those of the country. I 
leave you. Do you, my friends, continue to 
serve France; her honour was my only thought; it 
shall ever be the object of my most fervent prayers. 
Grieve not for my lot! If I have consented to outlive 
myself, it is with the hoze of still promoting your 
glory. I trust to write the deeds we have achieved 
together. . . Adieu, my children; I would fam 
embrace you all. Let me at least embrace 
your general and your colours!” 

At these words the soldiers were deeply affected; a 
shudder ran through the ranks, and their arms quivered. 
General Petit, who commanded the old guard in the 
absence of the marshals—a man of martial bearing 
but of sensitive feelings—at a second signal from 
Napoleon advanced between the ranks of the soldiers 
and their Emperor. Napoleon embraced him for a long 
time, and the two chieftains sobbed aloud. At this 
spectacle one stifled sob was heard through all the 
ranks. Grenadiers brushed away the tears from their 
eyes with their left hands. “Bring me the eagles,” 
resumed the Emperor, who desired to imprint upon his 
heart and on these standards the memory of Cesar. 
Some grenadiers advanced, bearing before him the 
eagles of the regiment. He grasped these trophies so 
dear to the soldier; he pressed them to his breast, and 
placing his lips to them, exclaimed, in a manly but 
broken accent, “ Dear eagle, may this last embrace 
vibrate for ever in the hearts of all my faithful soldiers! 
Farewell again, my old companions, farewell!” The 
whole army burst into tears, and the only reply was 
one long-continued groan. 

An open carriage, in which General Bertrand awaited 
his master and friend, received the Emperor, who hur- 
ried in, and covered his eyes with both his hands. The 
carriage rolled away towards the first stage of Na- 
poleon’s exile. 








Memorials of the Empire of Japan. Edited, with 
Notes, by THomas Runpaty. London: pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society. 


Tuts is one of the few reprints of forgotten books 
by Societies devoted to the charitable purpose of 
raising the dead, for which literature really owes 
them a debt of gratitude. Of the Empire of 
Japan we are so little informed by the enterprise 
of modern travellers, who have almost exhausted 
the rest of the earth’s surface, that for the best 
account of it we must go back to the pages of a 
writer who was contemporary with SHAKSPERE. 
Mr. THomas RunDALL is actually the most co- 
pious, and, it is believed, the most correct authority 
on the subject of Japan to be found in the libra- 
ries, ancient or modern. 

The reason is, that the Empire of Japan is 








closed against strangers with quite as much 
jealousy as that of China, to whom it bears a 
strong affinity in manners, customs, constitution, 
society, feature, and disposition. In size it is 
about twice that of Great Britain; like ourselves, 
insular, lying in the latitude of Italy, and enjoy- 
ing very much the climate of that portion of 
Europe; but, nevertheless, just coming within the 
range of the tropical tornado. In its geographical 
features, it may be described as a vast group of 
islands, said to be upwards of 1,000 in number; 
partly of voleanic, partly of coralline formation; 
mountainous, with verdant vales and extremely 
rich slopes and uplands, producing the choicest 
fruits and vegetables, and abounding in the luxu- 
riance of animal and vegetable life. The climate 
is said to be upon the whole temperate, with a few 
very hot days in the height of summer, and, as- 
occasionally, severe cold in winter. It ‘is reported 
to be remarkably healthy, its worst visitation 
being the hurricanes, which are very terrible, and 
earthquakes that have sometimes destroyed whale 
cities. 

Its population is variously estimated, but in the- 
absence of precise data, the result can only be 
guessed at; the best reports place it at about that 
of the British Isles, which would make it one- 
third less thickly populated than the United 
Kingdom. 

The Japanese are a nation of agriculturists, 
carrying on cultivation with great skill and in- 
dustry, and employing irrigation to an extraordi- 
nary extent. Rice is the principal product, and 
tee chief food of the people; wheat is not held in 
much esteem, and barley is grown to feed the cattle. 
Tobacco occupies a considerable portion of the 
soil, and is highly taxed, being a primary source of 
revenue to the Government. The tea plant prospers 
here, and almost supplies the home demand. Cot- 
ton also is grown, but the inhabitants appear 
as yet to be scarcely conscious of its value as an 
article of exchange. Could they be made to un- 
derstand this, and take some pains for its improve- 
ment, a very extensive traffic might be established 
between England and the Japanese Empire, to 
their mutual benefit. 

They carry on but a small commerce, and, 
indeed, are rather averse to trading. Their mines 
are productive of the precious metals, but the 
Government prohibits their exportation, and they 
can only be smuggled to the foreigner. 

Europeans have made continual attempts to 
find their way into this rich country, and establish 
settlements there; but they have been always 
unable to make any permanent progress. The 
Portuguese first settled there; the Spaniards fol- 
lowed; the natives received them courteously, 
and even hospitably; permitted them to form 
trading locations and to send out missionaries. 
The Government, indeed, appears to be extremely 
tolerant. Every sect is permitted to preach its 
own faith, provided it does not disturb the public 
tranquillity. When permission was asked to 
establish a Christian church, it was instantly ac- 
corded. But their new rival was not so kindly 
received by the native priests. They continually 
teazed the Emperor to recall the permission he 
had accorded to the strangers. It is reported that 
the beneficent Emperor asked of them how many 
different religions there were in Japan? “ Thirty- 
five,” was the reply. “Well,” said he, “where 
thirty-five sects can be tolerated, we can easily 
bear with thirty-six; leave the strangers in peace.” 

The history of the rise, progress, decline, and 
extinction of Christianity in Japan, is extremely 
curious, but it is much too long for our limits, 
and we refer the reader, for a copious narrative of 
it, to the pages before us. 

The Dutch followed the Spaniards, but they 
cared wholly for merchandise, and did not,trouble 
themselves to make converts. They founded a 
factory at Firando, which they afterwards ex- 
changed for one at Nangasaki. The jealousy and 
alarm produced by the proceedings of the traders 
induced the Emperor to send a Commissioner to 
inquire into their plans and purposes, and in a 
lecture addressed to them, he relates the history 
of their Christian predecessors, and thus notices 
their creed :— 


In former times it was well-known to us that you 
both served Christ, but on account of the bitter enmity 
you ever bore each other, we imagined there were two 
Christs. Now, however, the emperor is assured to’ the 
contrary. Now he knows you both serve one and the 
same Christ. From any indication of serving him you 
must for the future forbear. Moreover, on certain 
buildings you have newly erected, there is a date carvéd: 
which is reckoned from the birth of Christ. . These 
buildings you must rase to the ground, presently. 
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Mr. Apams, whose narrative occupies a consi- 
derable portion of this volume, was a native of 
Gillingham, in Kent, who joined the Dutch service 
in their first enterprise to Japan. He appears to 
have recommended himself to the Emperor, who 
made him a ion and adviser, and it was 
through his intercession that Europeans received 
such good treatment. He lived twenty years in 
Japan, all the time enjoying the favour of the 
Emperor, and dying, left a will in the Japanese 
Janguage, which is now upon the files in the India 
House. Hence the minuteness, the originality, 
the probable accuracy, and, consequently, the 
great value of his description of a country of 
which so little otherwise is.or can be known. We 
take a few desultory specimens from the volume 
on our table. The severity of the Japanese law 
is as great as was that of our own code at the 
period spoken of. ' 

PUNISHMENTS IN JAPAN. 

The lawes are very strict and full of severite, afford- 
inge no other kinde of punishment, but death, or banish- 
ment. Murther, theft, treason, or the violation of any 
of the emperour’s proclamations or edicts, are punished 
with death; so is adultrie also, if it be knowne, and the 
parties pursued; but the devill, their master in thosa 
actions, hath taught them such cleanly conveyances, 
that seldom, or never, are they apprehended. They 
proceed both in controversies and criminal causes accord- 
ang to the verdict of the produced witnesses, and the 
‘sentence being once past, they will not revoke or mitigate 
the severitie of it; but if the parties attached have 
deserved death, they shall surely have it. And for the 
maner. They are eyther beheaded, or crucified. He 
kneels down on his knees, and then comes the exe- 
«utioner behind him and cuts off his head with a catan, 
or theyre countrie sworde; and his head beinge off, the 
young cavalliers trie their weapons on his limbs, and 
prove whether they can cut off an arme or lege at a 
blowe. The other have their armes and leges spread 
abroad on a crosse; which done, they set the crosse up- 
right in the ground, and then comes one either with a 
lance, or speare, and runnes the pariie through the bodie. 
There he hangs until he rots off: no man being suffered 
to take him downe, 


And, again, 


Theeighth (of July, 1613), three Japonians were 
executed, viz, two men and one woman: the cause this; 
the woman none of the honestest (her husband being 
trauelled from home) had appointed these two their 
seuerall hovres to repair vnto her. The latter man not 
knowing of the former, and thinking the time too long; 
coming in before the houre appointed, found the first 
man with her already, and enraged thereat, he whipt 
out his cattan, and wounded both of them very sorely, 
hauing very neere hewne the chine of the mans back 
in two. But as well as he might hee cleared himselfe 
of the woman, and recouering his cattan, wounded the 
ether. The street taking notice of the fray, forthwith 
seased vpon them, led them aside, and acquainted King 
Foyne therewith, and sent to know his pleasure (for ac- 
cording to his will, the partie is executed), who pre- 
sently gaue order that they should cut off their heads: 
-which-done, euery man that listed (as every man did) 
«ame to trie the sharpnesse of their cattans vpon the 
oorps, so that before they had left off, they had hewne 
them all three into pieces as small as a mans hand and 
yet notwithstanding did not then giue ouer but placing 
the peeces one vpon another, would try how many of 
them them they could strike through at a blow: and 
the peeces are left to the fowles to denoure. 


We conclude with a description of 
THE JAPANESE. 


The inhabitants shewe a notable witte, and an incre- 
dible pacience in sufferinge, labour, and sorrowes. They 
take greate and diligent care lest, either in worde or 
deede, they shoulde shewe either feare, or dulnesse of 
mynde, and lest they should make any-man (whosoever 
he be) partaker of their trowbles and wantes. They 
couet exceedinglye honour and prayse; and povertie 
with them bringeth no dammage to the nobilitie of 
bloude. They suffer not the least injurie in the worlde 
topasse vnrevenged. For gravitie and curtisie they 
gyve not place to the Spainardes. They are generally 
affable and full of compliments. They are very 
punctnall in the entertayning of strangers, of whom 
they will curiously inquyre even tryfles of forreyne peo- 
ple, as of their manners, and such like thinges. They 
will as soone lose a limbe as omit one ceremonie in 
welcoming a friend. They use to give and receive the 


cup at one the other hends, and before the master of 
the house begins to drinke, hee will proffer the eup to 
every one of his guests, making shew to have them to 
‘ubegin. Fish, rootes, and rice are their common junkets, 
esand if they chance to kill a hen, ducke, or pigge, which 
is but seldome, they will not like churles eat it alone; 








but their friends shall be surely partakers of it. The 
most parte of them that dwell in cyties can write and 
reade.* ‘They only stndie martiall feates and are 
delighted in armes. They are far from all avarice, and 
for that eause detest both dice and all other playe which 
is for gayne. 

The people be fayre.and verye comely of shape. The 
marchantes, althoughe very riche and wealthye, yet 
nothing accompted of there; those that are of nobilitie 
are greately esteemed althoughe they be neverso poore. 
Both men and women goe bareheaded without any dif- 
ference, both in the sunne and rayne. They washe 
theyre yonge children in rivers as sone as they are born, 
and when they are weaned they are taken out of their 
mothers sight, and are exercised in huntinge and armes. 
When theyre children once come to fourteene yeares 
oulde, they wear sword and. dagger, and as they be 
taught, do revenge the ieast injurye that is offred them. 

They have the same kyndes of beastes that we have, 
both tame and wilde, but they seldome eat anye flesh, 
but that which is taken with huntinge. Indeed they 
delighte not much in fleshe, they lyve for the most parte 
with hearbes, fyshe, barley, and ryce; which thinges are 
their chiefie nowrishments. Their ordinarye drinke is 
water, and that is made most times hot in the same pot 
where they seeth their ryce, that so it may receive some 
thicknesse and substance from the ryce. They have 
strong wine and rack distill'd of ryce, of which they 
will sometimes drinke largely, especially at their feasts 
and meetings, and being moved to anger, or wrath, in 
the heate of their drinke, you may as soone perswade 
tigres to patience and quietnesse as them, so obstinate 
and willfull they are in the furie of their impatience. 
As concernynge another drinke, they take great delighte 
in water mingled with a certeine powder which is very 
pretiouse, which they call “Chia.” 

Theire buyldinges are for the most parte of tymber, 
for the mediterranean country hath almost no stone, and 
it aboundeth withtrees very fytte for buyldinges, amongst 
which there are cedars that growe to a marvellous 
height and bignesse. At Falcata there is a wood of 
pine trees neere about three mile square, which is all the 
summer time swept and kept so cleane that you shall 
hardly see any small twig, boughe, or leafe, under the 
trees, and the trees stand so close together, that you 
may solace and recreate yourselfe there at all hours of 
the day without any hurt or heate of the sunne. In 
the midst of it there is a great pagod, or church, very 
richly adorned with gilded images, and all sortes of 
curious carved workes. Yet be they cunninge workers 
in stone. Ozechya, the most famous. castle that the 
emperor hath, or that'is within the empire, is of an 
extraordinary bignesse, and compassed round with three 
severall walls. The castle of Edo is likewise walled 
and moated, having some few ordnance on it. At 
Crates and Falcata there are likewise castles, both walled 
and moated; the circumference of each of them beinge 
neere about two miles. The chiefe noblemen of those 
kyngdomes have houses within the castle walls to come 
and live there, either at the king’s or their own plea- 
sures. Within each of those castles there is a store- 
house kept ordinarily full of ryce,-which may serve for 
their provision at all occasions and needs. 

Every one may change his name three times: when 
he is a childe; when he is a young man; and when he 
is ould. Some change their names more often. Every one 
as he pleaseth may make choyce of his owne name; and 
they are commonly named either by the king, or else 
by some noble or great man with whom they are chiefly 
in favour. They have the use of writing and printing, 
and have had, the space of many years: no man knowes 
certeinely how long. They have seven sorts of letters, 
each single letter serving for a word, and many of them 
in their placing serve for six or seven, and each alphabet 
hath eight and fortie letters. 
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The Judges of England, with Sketches of their Lives, 
and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the 
Courts at Westminster, from the time of the Con- 
quest. By Evwarp Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner 
Temple. Vols. Tif. and TV. London: Longman 
and Co. 


Tr is but fair towards Mr. Foss to say that he is not 
Lord Campset1’s imitator, but that he pointed 
the path which Lord Campsett followed. Mr. 
Foss had commenced his Lives of the Judges 
long before the present Lord Chief Justice of 
England had begun his Lives of the Chief Justices. 
But the work of Mr. Foss is far more compre- 
hensive than was that of his distinguished rival. 
He includes all the judges of England; and the 
extent of the task he has undertaken will be best 
understood by this fact, that the first eight reigns, 
which were comprised in the former volumes, 
witnessed no less than 605 judges. 

Of course it would be impossible to go very 














minutely into the biographies of so many, and, 
probably, the materials are not in existence for 
anything more than brief memorials of all but the 
most distinguished of the judicial corps. Hence 
it is that, up to the period to which the volumes 
already published extend, we find, in fact, rather 
a biographical chronology, than a collection of 
biographies, properly so called. Of many, no 
other information is given than the dates and 
places of their births and deaths; of most of them, 
only two or three anecdotes can be collected. 
When we state that the third volume comprises 
the histories, so far as known, of some 280, and 
the fourth of more than 100, the nature of the 
work will be understood. But this brevity is not 
due to any want of diligence on the part of ‘the 
author, but to the inherent defects and difficulties 
of his. subject. As he advances to the periods when 
the records, public and private, of men and events 
become more numerous and accurate, the length 
and the interest of his memoirs will grow, and as 
these earlier volumes are chiefly valuable for re- 
ference, so we expect to find their successors 
steadily growing in interest for the reader. 

The’ third and fourth volumes now beforeus 
embrace the entire period from the reign ‘of 
Epwarp I. to that of Ricnarp III. Mr. Foss 
does not limit his plan to any class of judges, but 
includes those of the Equity as well as of the 
Common Law Courts, even to the Lord Chan- 
cellor; in this, as in the Biographies of the Chief 
Justices, having the misfortune to be anticipated 
by “The Lives” of Lord Campsetyt. As a book 
for reading, its interest will be found mainly in 
the curious anecdotes and relics of legal history 
which are profusely scattered through the volumes, 
a few specimens of which will amuse our readers, 
and, perhaps, tempt them to look for more into 
the pages themselves, where they will be met at 
every turning of the leaf. 

It seems that Pleadings in the Law Courts 
were conducted in Norman French until nearly 
300 years after the Conquest, and was almost the 
last badge of servitude that was allowed to linger. 


The pleadings in the courts had been hitherto.carried 
on in French. But that language was almost entirely 
unknown to the people in England, who began with 
justice to complain that their rights, their liberties, and 
their lives were subject. to laws which they could not 
understand; and that in their suits with each other, 
they knew not what was said either for or against 
them “ by their serjeants or other pleaders.”. No pds- 
sible advantage arising from the continuance of the 
absurd practice, the king was desirous of granting his 
people a boon by which they would be materially bene- 
fited, and he himself lose nothing; and accordingly, 
by a statute passed at Michaelmas, 36 Edward IIL, 
1362, c. 15, it was enacted, that from the fifteenth of 
Hilary then next, all pleas whatever should be pleaded, 
defended, debated, and judged in the English tongue, 
but that they should be entered and enrolled in Latin. 


Formerly judges were of a very different race 
from those that now adorn the bench. It is thus 
recorded of De WeyLanp— 


A CHIEF JUSTICE OF EDWARD THE FIRST. 


He succeeded Roger de Seyton as chief justice of the 
Common Pleas in 6 Edward I, 1278; and had a salary 
of sixty marks a year. In 11 Edward I. he hada 
grant of 401, in discharge of his expenses in going 
through divers counties, as well for taking assizes and 
inquisitions, as for taking amercements in that and the 
preceding year. 

Fines continued to be levied before him till fifteen 
days of St. Martin, 17 Edward I., 1289, at the close of 
which year charges were made against him and the 
rest of the judges of bribery and corruption. in their 
office. All of them were convicted, except two, and 
were subjected to large fines. Against Thomas de 
Weyland, however, a more heinous crime was imputed; 
that of instigating his servants to commit murder, and 
then screening them from punishment. After his ap- 
prehension he escaped from custody, and, disguising 
himself, obtained admission as ‘a novice among the friars 
minors at St. Edmundsbury. On the discovery of his 
retreat, the sanctuary was respected for the forty days 
allowed by the law; after which the introduction of 
provisions into the convent was prohibited. The friars, 
not inclined to submit to starvation, soon retired, and 
the fallen judge, finding himself deserted, was compelled 
to deliver himself up to the ministers of justice, and 
was conveyed to the Tower. The King’s Council gave 
him the option to stand his trial, to be imprisoned for 
life, or to abjure the realm. To the latter he was 
entitled by virtue of liis sanctuary, and he chose it. 
The ceremony consisted of his walking barefoot and 
bareheaded, with a crucifix in his hand, from his prison 
to the sea-side, and being placed in the vessel provided 
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for his transportation. All his property, both real and 
personal, stated to have been of the value of 100,000 
marks, was forfeited to the crown. On May 2, 1290, 
18 Edward I., his wife, Margery de Morse, by the 
hands of her valet, Thomas de Grey, delivered into the 
Exchequer a forulum with rolls of extracts of the 
amercements in Banco of several years in different 
counties. She died in 18 Edward IL, being then in 
possession of lands and tenements in Essex. 


Nor did the judges receive the same respect 
from kings and people. As witness this— 
TREATMENT OF THE JUDGES LN THE REIGN OF 
RICHARD IL. 


The weakness and extravagance of the king had 
emptied the treasury, and. his favours had been conferred 
ona set’ of courtiers who obtained his countenance by 
encouraging his follies. They gradually acquired so 
great a portion of the royal power that the nobles be- 
came disgusted; while the people complained of the 
taxes imposed upon them to supply funds which they 
saw were improperly squandered. ‘This discontent 
arose to such a pitch, that the Parliament which met 
in October, 1386, 10 Richard II., not only impeached 
the Chancellor De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, one of the 
favourites, but took all the practical business of the 
state out of the king’s hands, by appointing a number 
of Commissioners by whom all acts were to be done, 
and the whole expenditure of the kingdom was to be 
regulated. This ordinance was not only passed into a 
law, but confirmed by the king’s letters patent. The 
fallen courtiers, and especially the convicted chancellor, 
advised the king in the following year to resume his 
authority; and with the intent of enabling him, under 
the semblance of right, to do so, they took measures to 
obtain the highest judicial opinion that the ordinance 
was illegal and derogatory to the king; that the pro- 
moters of it were traitors, and liable to the punishment 
of death; and that the sentence against De la Pole was 
revocable as contrary to law. Sir Robert Tresilian, the 
chief justice, who was already devoted to their party, 
having prepared a series of questions, with answers 
suitable to the above object, laid them before the judges 
who had been summoned for the purpose in August, 
1387, first to Shrewsbury, and then to Nottingham. 

For several years before this period, there had been 
only one puisne judge of the Court of King’s Bench; 
and I am inclined to think that David Hannemere, who 
certainly held that office at the end of the previous 
year, was at this time either dead or dying; for his 
name does not appear among the judges who were pre- 
sent; and John de Lokton, who was appointed his 
successor within two months, was the only serjeant-at- 
law who seems to have been summoned on the occasion. 
The judges of the Common Pleas were Chief Justice 
Robert de Bealknap, William de Skipwith, Roger de 
Fulthorpe, John Holt, and William Burgh; all of whom 
attended except William de Skipwith, who was either 
ill at the time, or perhaps, suspecting the object, pre- 
tended to be so, The chief baron, Sir John Cary, was 
the only member of the Court of Exchequer who was 
present. The other barons were probably not summoned, 
as we have seen that they were not looked upon as 
lawyers, nor could they act as judges of assize. 

Whether the answers to the questions propounded 
were voluntarily given by the judges, or were forced 
from them under threats and fears of violence, as they 
afterwards alleged in their defence, may, with regard to 
some of them, admit of question; but all their seals 
were attached to the document declaring their opinions, 
which was dated at Nottingham, on August 25. In 
November the conspiring favourites were appealed of 
treason by the Duke of Gloucester and four earls; one 
of the charges against Tresilian and the rest being, 
that they constrained the judges to subscribe the 
answers to these questions. The trial of the appeal 
was put off till the next Parliament, which was fixed 
to be held on February 2, 1388. Before that day both 
the chiefs were removed; and on the first day of the 
session the rest of the judges, except Skipwith, were 
arrested in open court, and sent prisoners to the 
Tower. 

The proceedings against Tresilian are detailed in a 
subsequent page. He was condemned to die the death 
of @ traitor, and suffered on February 19. The other 
judges on March 2 were impeached by the Commons; 
and, though all of them pleaded constraint, they were 
Convicted and sentenced to death and forfeiture of their 
Property. On the application, however, of the clergy 
and other peers, their lives were granted to them; but 
they were all banished to different parts of Ireland, with 
a prohibition from practising as lawyers, but with an 
annual allowance for their sustenance, and two servants 
to attend each. 

After the death of the Duke of Gloucester in 
21 Richard IL, the judgments pronounced against 
them were reversed in the Parliament which met in 
January, 1398; and the subserviency of the lawyers to 
the ruling power was again exhibited, by the chief 
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justices Walter de Clopton and William Thurning, and | to the poor, distributing eight quarters of wheat every 
Judge Rickhill, confirming, on that occasion, the | week for the relief of those around him, end never 


opinions for which their predecessors had suffered. 


and patronage of literary men. 
RICHARD DE BURY. 


on a mission to the Pope at Avignon, where he formed 
an intimacy with Petrarch, among his conversations 
with whom is one relative to the Island of Thule, on 
which, however, Petrarch complains that the learned 
ambassador was either unable or unwilling to offer any 
elucidation. On his return from this embassy, he was 
sent, with two others, to Cambridge, with a commission 
to inquire into the conduct amd claims of such scholars 





4s were supported in that university by the king’s 
bounty. It was probably during this visit that he 
became one of the gild of St. Mary's there; to the union 
of which with that of Corpus Christi the college of the 
latter name owed its foundation. 

On February 20, 1332, he was admitted Dean of 
Wells; and in the next year was sent again as ambas- 
sador to the Pope, by whom he was appointed one of 
his chaplains. While he was absent on this mission, 
Lewis Beaumont, Bishop of Durham, died, and the 
pope used the opportunity at once of exercising his own 
power, and of gratifying King Edward, by setting aside 
an election made by the monks of Durham, and placing 
Riehard de Bury in the vacant seat. He received the 
announcement of his elevation on his journey from 
Avignon through France, and was consecrated at 
Chertsey on December 19, 1333; the ceremony being 
attended by the kings of England and Scotland, and a 
crowd of nobles and prelates desirous to do him honour. 

The king was not satisfied with his obtaining this 
ecclesiastical dignity: he estimated his ability and his 
prudence so highly, that he fixed on him to fill the 
most important offices in the state. He was accordingly 
constituted treasurer on February 3, 1334, and raised 
to the chancellorship on September 28 in the same 
year. Whether he found that he was unqualified for 
its cares and responsibilities, or that they withdrew him 
more than he wished from those of his diocese, he 
resigned the latter office, after holding it less than nine 
months, on June 6, 1335, when John de Stratford was 
reappointed. That his retirement was caused by no 
change of favonr with his sovereign, is evident from 
his being employed in the following and several subse 
quent years in frequerit embassies to France on the 
subject of the king’s claims, an occupation to which his 
learning and talents were probably more peculiarly fitted. 
His allowance on these missions was at the rate of five 
marks a day. 

Though frequently absent, he neglected none of the 
requirements of his diocese. He had the habit of 
turning all his time to account, and neither his meals 
nor his travels were spent idly. During the former he 
was read to by his chaplains, among whom were numn- 
bered some of the most celebrated men of the day; and 
afterwards he discussed with them the various sub- 
jects suggested by the reading. During the latter he 
occupied himself in forming what became the largest 
library in Europe, the possession of which was one of 
his greatest glories, as its accumulation formed his 
chief delight. He spared no expense in securing the 
most curious and valuable manuscripts, and speaks with 
evident glee of the motives which influenced the donors 
of some, and of the difficulties he had to overcome in 
obtaining others. The stores he had thus collected he 
bequeathed to the students of Durham (since called 
Trinity) College, in Oxford; being the first public 
library that was founded in that university; and in his 
work called Philobiblon he not only gives instructions 
for its management, but endeavours to excite a love of 
literature and a taste ‘or the liberal arts. 

His own devotion to books may be estimated by the 
language he uses regarding them:—“ Hi sunt magistri 
qui nos instruunt sine virgis et ferula, sine verbis et 
coler4, sine pane et pecunif. Si aecedis non dormiunt, 
si inquiris non se abscondunt, non remuarmaurant si 
oberres, cachinos nesciunt si ignores.” 

His ardour in their pursuit did not end with their 
attainment. He read and used them; and he relates 
that the first Greek and Hebrew grammars that ever 
appeared in England were derived from his labours. 
He enconraged the acquaintance and assisted the in- 
quiries of all learned and intelligent men, and never 
enjoyed himself so fully as in the pleasures of their 
conversations; and his understanding was so cultivated, 
his wit so piercing, and his spirit of inquiry so eager, 
that few subjects were beyond his genius and pene- 
tration. 

His virtues and his charities were equal to his talents 
and learning. He was beloved by his neighbours, with 
whom he lived on terms of reciprocal affection; to his 
clergy he was an indulgent superior; to his tenants and 
domestics a considerate master. He was most bountiful 





Here is an account of a Chancellor of the reign 
of Epwarp IIL. famous for his literary taste, 


In October, 1331, he went with Anthony de Pesaigne 
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omitting in his journeys to appropriate large sums’ for 
the indigent in those places through which he passed. 

| The memory of few names, and of none in that age, 
is more endeared than that of Richard de Bury. He 
closed his useful life, in the 54th year of his age, at 
his palace of Auckland, on April 24, 1345, and was 
interred in his cathedral. His income was so much 

| exhausted by his liberality that his representatives at 

| his death found little to divide. 

His Philobiblon has been several times printed; the 
first time in 1473, the last in 1703: an English 
translation was published by the late Mr. Rodd ‘ia 
1832. 


We anticipate from the succeeding-volumes: a 
rich store of information and much agreeable 
reading, and shall expect them with imipatience, 
| If Mr. Foss could find so much where so little 
| has been preserved, how much more may not be 
expected from him when his resources shall be 
more abundant ? 





Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. By AGyes StrickLanp. A New 
Edition, revised and greatly augmented. In 
8 vols. Vol. II. London: Colburn and Co. 


We have already introduced to our readers this 
new, greatly improved, and yet much cheapened 
edition of one of the most interesting, original, and 
popular historico-biographical works in our own 
language. We understand that the success of this 
enterprise has exceeded the most sanguine expec 
tation. We ventured to prophecy that thousands 
would desire to possess this work, if it were 
brought within their means. It has so proved. 
Few houses that have a book-case will be without 
it. The typography is beautiful; a portrait ‘is 
presented of every one of the Queens whose life 
is recorded. This second volume contains nine 
biographies; namely, of Isapetna of Valois, 
second queen of Ricuarp II.; Joanna of Navarre, 
queen of Henry IV.; Karnuerine of Valois, 
queen of Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, queen 
of Henry VI.; ExizasetH Woopvitte, queen of 
Epwarp IV.; Anne of Warwick, queen of 
Ricuarp IIl.; Exizapera of York, queen of 
Henry VIL; and Karuarie of Arragon, and 
AnnE Bo.reyy, queens of Henry VIII. The 
character of this work is too well known to need 
description or recommendation. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Para; or, Scenes and Adventures on the Banks 
of the Amazon. By Joun Esatas WaRrgen. 
New York: Putnam. 1851.* 


Mr. Warren, a young gentleman of this city, 
bent upon the novelty and instruction of 
foreign travel, one day, or rather one evening, 
he does not tell us exactly when, found him- 
self in equatorial regions entering the spacious 
river of the Amazons. Para, the northern 

ndant to Buenos Ayres, was his destination, 
foand thither for health, he tells us, and the 
pursuits of natural history—the latter being 
one of those agreeable incidents of ihe place 
which converts the empty amusement of sport- 
ing into the dignity of a scientific pursuit. 
You shoot monkeys, you devastate flocks of 
ibis and herds of toucan and flamingoes, you 
pickle centipedes,—thinking all the while you 
are engaged in an honourable and influential 
employment—and you talk of your relaxations 
in a hammoek, or under a verandah,. the 
luscious fruit of your orchard and your bath 
in the stream as if you had acquired a right te. 
indulgence by extraordinary and meritorious 
exertions. 

We should think, from Mr. Warren’s 
sketches, that life at the equator is a perpetual 
holiday. Paradise was but.a symbol of Para, 
You are enveloped in a genial atmosphere “ of 
such exceeding purity, so aromatic with the 
incense of flowers, of such delicious blandness, 
that it is truly a luxury to breathe it.” Com 
sumption is not the disease of the tropics; you". 
may be carried off however, we presume,/by @ 
bilious fever, Everything that is gorgeous: 
and superb in the animal or vegetable: creation ' 





* For this notiee of a recent Americam. work we ane.’ 





indebted to the editor of the New York Literary World. 
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THE CRITIC. 


[ Aveust 15, 








is about you. The traveller riots in the midst 
of superfluous life and colour. The birds flit 
across the vision like the colours of the kalei- 
doscope, and even the maidens, divested of the 
pallor of the north, bloom a warm, moist 
olive. 

Mr. WaRrReEN was entertained liberally by 
the American and Scottish merchants at Para. 
There are no hotels in the place, though it has 
a population of fifteen thousand, An old 
gentleman, the father of a quondam fellow- 
pupil on the Hudson, puts at the disposal of 
the traveller a rural seat, on the edge of the 
city—the Roscenia de Nazere—with unlimited 
privilege of fruity garden, wood, water, and 
animal and insect life in abundance, Sketches 
of residence at this spot, with some island and 
river episodes, fill up the most pleasing portion 
of the volume. There is a little interest, too, 
about the attendants, “old Vincenti” and his 
black Maria, the hunter Iraquim, and a faint 
attempt, repeated at intervals throughout the 
book, with rather indifferent success to get up 
a “ Fayaway,” after the style of the romantic 
Hermon Metvitre. All travellers in the 
tropics are bound henceforth, it would appear, 
to be voluptuous, and as inquisitive of the 
garments or no garments of beauty, as a cold- 
blooded New England editor discussing the 
Bloomer costume. There is, of course, a truth 
in local description, to be observed equally by 
the narrator at the poles or the equator, and a 
sevenfold enveloped Esquimaux and a thinly- 
cinctured Marquesan are alike matters of fact 
and propriety. The author may play the part, 
however, either of a respectable narrator, or a 
titillating theatrical ballet-master. 

There is no lack of good company at Para. 
The priests, those merry fellows, are ringing 
bells for you all day long, and at due intervals, 
for the repose of the faculties, contriving 
feasts, fasts, and processions, variously adapted 
to the complicate nature of man. Here is 
something of 

THE PENSEROSO. 


The most mysterious of the different festivals of Para 
s the “Festa dos Ossos,” or festival of bones. This 
singular celebration, as we understood, was not of annual 
occurrence, but only took place once in a certain number 
of years. 

On the day of its observance, the cathedral is bril- 
liantly illuminated with lighted candles, which are kept 
burning from morning until night. In the centre of 
the church a monumental platform is erected especially 
for this occasion, which is overhung by a dark tapestry 
of expensive material, embroidered along its margin 
with gold and silver fringe. Upon this mausoleum is 
placed an immense coffin! This is shrouded with a 
rich drapery of black crape, hanging down in profuse 
folds on either side. 

During the day the cathedral is filled with persons 
who come to gaze upon this strange spectacle, and to 
render homage to the consecrated shrine of the departed! 

About dusk, a body of penitents, dressed in the 
coarsest garments, repair to the burying-ground of the 
poor, where they disinter a quantity of bones, which 
they bring with them into the city. Forming them- 
selves into a procession, they march along through the 
streets of the city in regular file, each one of them 
bearing a blazing torch in one hand, and a naked bone 
in the other. Should a stranger accidentally meet this 
spectral procession in some unfrequented avenue, he 
would almost be led to believe that he had encountered 
a party of cannibals returning from some horrid rite or 
feast of human. flesh. 

Having arrived at the cathedral, the penitents enter, 
anda religious ceremony is performed. This being 
concluded, each one ascends the platform and casts his 
‘bone into the coffin. A hymn follows—then a prayer 
~—and this wonderful festival is ended! 


And as an offset to this gloomy bit of melo- 
~drama, take the Carnival farce of 


INTRUDING-DAY. 


On “ Intruding-Day,” every one is permitted to assail 
~whomsoever he pleases, with such articles as are accus- 
ttomed to be used on this occasion. The most innocent 
of these are small waxen balls called “ cabacinhas,” 
being about equal to a hen’s egg in size, and filled with 
perfumed water. For some time previous to the day in 
question, black-eyed damsels may be seen parading the 
streets, with large trays on their uncovered heads, laden 
with these sportive missiles, glistening with their gay 
colours of azure and crimson and gold. They are sold 


for a penny apiece, and everyone lays in a stock of them, 
in preparation for the approaching carnival. 

On the morning of this remarkable anniversary, all 
the balconies of the different mansions are fortified with 
frolicsome damsels, who keep up an indiscriminate war- 
fare with their cabacinhas, against all who lucklessly 
attract their attention in the street. But the sport is 
not entirely confined to the innocent waxen balls. As 
the excitement increases, basins, syringes, and even pails 
and tubs of water are called into requisition. Everyone 
is assaulted, but ao one pretends to take offence. Should 
a person do so, ten to one that he would be seized and 
most unceremoniously ducked into a hogshead of water, 
until his foolish ire was somewhat abated. This has 
been done in several instances. 

Heedless of all consequences, J. and myself rashly 
ventured into the streets for the purpose of witnessing 
the sport. Cabacinhas were flying in all directions, 
syringes were filling the, air with glittering spray, while 
basins and dippers and pails, wielded by female hands, 
were pouring their watery contents with marvellous 
assiduity upon the devoted heads of the unfortunate 
passers-by. 

We by no means escaped unscathed; on the contrary, 
in less than half an hour we were as thoroughly drenched 
as if we had been taking a bath in the river with our 
clothes on. But don’t imagine, fond reader, that we 
bore all this with the patience of a Job, or the humility 
of an anchorite. No such thing! Eagerly we rushed 
into the thickest of the fray, throwing our cabacinhas 
with skill, wherever a pretty face presented itself. 
Peeping through a half-open iattice, I perceived a lovely 
young damsel luxuriantly reclining in her hammock, 
her long sable tresses hanging in wavy masses over her 
pretty face and olive-mantled bosom. She appeared to 
be in a gentle slumber, and the magic smile that still 
played around her rosy lips, nearly disarmed me of my 
intended purpose. 

But my determination was made, and it was now too 
late to retreat. So, delicately tossing one of my caba- 
cinhas into the apartment, it broke upon the cheek of 
the charming maiden; jumping up hurriedly in her 
fright, she rushed at once to the window, and in an 
instant her stag-like eyes were fixed upon me as the 
heartless assailant. Transfixed with guilt, and enrap- 
tured at the sight of her beauty, my heart rebuked me 
for the deed I had committed, and I felt half resolved 
to make atonement for my crime; but just at this 
moment, a well-charged ball, from the hand of the 
maiden herself, almost. blinded my left ogle, and sud- 
denly banished the idea from my mind. 

The most formidable of all the belligerents was a 
certain widow lady, who had, from a lofty balcony, been 
pouring down pails of water upon the heads of all who 
passed below. Bent on revenge, a young man who had 
been near drowned by this virago, entered her house, 
with his pockets full of cabacinhas. He was white, 
surely, when he entered that fatal house, but when he 
came out, his complexion was as dark as that of the 
raven’s wing. 


Another adventure with the sex seems to 
have been hardly more successful :— 


TERESA AND FLORANA. 


Among our olive-complexioned neighbours were two 
young girls, whose fine forms and pretty faces especially 
elicited our admiration. The one was named Teresa, 
the other Florana. The former could not have been 
more than fourteen years of age, and was rather short 
in stature, with exquisitely rounded arms, and a bust 
already of noble development; the latter was somewhat 
taller, and at least three years older; they had both, 
however, attained their full size. Animated as they 
were beautiful, they were always overflowing with 
vivacity and life; their conversation, which was inces- 
sant, was like the chirping of nightingales, and their 
laughter dulcet as murmuring streams. These, then, 
beloved reader, were, during our stay at least, decidedly 
the belles of Jungeal. 

At the closé of everyday we were visited by all the 
juveniles in the place, who, in their own sweet tongue, 
bade us “ adieus,” and at the same time besought our 
blessing, which latter request we only answered by pat- 
ting them gently on the head. 

The pretty maidens we have just alluded to, instead 
of shaking hands with us, were accustomed to salute us 
at eventide with a kiss on either cheek. The propriety 
of this we at first doubted, but the more we reflected 
upon the sweetness and innocence of the damsels, the 
more inclined were we to pardon them. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this was a sacred custom 
of the place, which it would have been considered, to 
say the least, great rudeness in us to have resisted, and 
to tell the truth we were not at all so inclined. There- 
fore, kind reader, do not judge us too severely; for 
know, O chary one! that extreme bashfulness and 
modesty have always been considered two of our prin- 
cipal failings ! 








One day Teresa and Florana invited us to take a 
bathe with them in the stream. This we declined 
point-blank. They then charged us with fear of alli- 
gators. This was a poser: our cowrage was now called 
in question, and we were literally forced to submit. 
Pray what else could we have done under the circum- 
stances ? 

When they had once got us into the water the 
maidens took ample revenge upon us for the uncourteous 
manner with which we had at first treated their request. 
In less than ten minutes we cried lustily for quarter, 
but no quarter would they give us, insomuch that we 
were somewhat apprehensive of being drowned by them, 
to say nothing of being devoured by bloodthirsty alli- 
gators. 


Of the numerous Natural History pictures, 
this is not the least impressive. As we say 
men of business, here are some 


ANTS OF BUSINESS, 


Nothing is more interesting than to see an army of 
ants engaged in divesting a tree of its foliage. In doing 
so, they manifest an intuitive system and order which is 
truly surprising. A regular file is continually ascend- 
ing on one side of the trunk, while another is descend- 
ing on the opposite side, each one of the ants bearing a 
piece of a leaf of the size of a sixpence in his mouth. 
A large number appear to be stationed among the upper 
branches, for the sole purpose of biting off the stems of 
the leaves, and thus causing them to fall to the ground. 
At the foot of the tree is another department, whose 
business is evidently that of cutting the fallen leaves 
into small pieces for transportation. A long procession 
is kept constantly marching, laden with the leaves. 

Mr. Kidder states that some years ago the ants 
entered one of the convents at Maranham, who not only 
devoured the drapery of the altars but also decended 
into the graves beneath the floor and brought up several 
small pieces of linen from the shrouds of the dead; for 
this offence the friars commenced an ecclesiastical pro- 
secution, the result of which, however, we did not 
ascertain. Mr. Southey says, in relation to these 
destructive insects, “that having been convicted in a 
similar suit at the Franciscan convent at Avignon, they 
were not only excommunicated from the Roman Catho- 
lic church, but were sentenced by the friars to a place 
of removal within three days, to a place assigned them 
in the centre of the earth. The canonical account 
gravely adds, that the ants obeyed, and carried away all 
their young and all their stores! ” 


Out of this talk about parrots may, perhaps, 
be derived 
A SUGGESTION FOR BARNUM. 


“This is one of the prettiest paroquets I ever saw,” 
said J., taking up one of the birds in his hands; “its 
plumage is so delicate, its shape so symmetrical, and 
besides I think I never saw a parrot with a more agree- 
able physiognomy.” 

“It is exceedingly pretty,” I replied, “and very 
much resembles the one which Anzevedo has alive. Is 
it not astonishing how much he is attached to that 
little bird? He feeds it as regularly as he takes his 
own meals, and seems to delight in playing with it upon 
his finger. I have no doubt that that bird engrosses 
more of his affection than any human being gifted with 
an immortal soul. Why is it? It must and can only 
be because he has good reason to distrust the latter; he 
knows that the love and gratitude of this little creature 
are sincere. The true friendship of our inferiors.is far 
better and more desirable than the selfish and hypo- 
critical concern of those who are far above us.” 

“A fig for your sentimentalism,” said J.; “ don’t 
you remember that famous parrot of Senhor P ’s, in 
the city? What a feathered prodigy he is! Why, I’ve 
heard him jabber off Portuguese by the hour, and con- 
verse much more fluently than either of us are able to 
do at this moment.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember the bird well; he is a very 
large specimen, and was brought down from the Rio 
Negro, I believe. I heard him repeat one day several 
verses of poetry, and was astonished beyond measure: 
he is a perfect ornithological miracle, and would make 
his fortune by visiting foreign parts. His voice is softer 
than that of any other I ever saw, and his laughter is 
as melodious as that of a young girl.” 

“T have heard marvellous accounts of the longevity 
of parrots,” continued J. “One is mentioned by Le 
Vaillant, the distinguished French naturalist, as having 
lived in a state of domesticity for nearly ninety years. 
When seen by this celebrated individual, it was in its 
dotage, having lost both its sight and memory. In its 
younger days it had been remarkable for its loquacity, 
and was so obliging in its disposition as to call the 
servants, and fetch its master’s slippers, whenever 
required.” 

“This was certainly a wonderful bird,” I replied; 
“but far inferior in point of talent to one carried to 
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bird was not only a wonder, but a perfect miracle, and 
was sold to a certain nobleman for a hundred guineas. 
Improbable as it may seem, it is said that this bird was 
able to express his desires in an apparently rational 
manner, and also to sing a number of songs in excellent 
tune and time. It is further recorded, that if in whist- 
ling an air it accidentally passed over any note, it would 
soon return to the bar where the oversight occurred, 
and complete the tune with astonishing accuracy. Such 
birds, however, as this, are extremely rare!” 

“You may well say they are rare,” responded J., 
“but you will forgive my incredulity, I hope, when I 
say that I don’t believe such an accomplished parrot 
ever existed. The bird might have been remarkable for 
his colloquial imitations, but the account of his musical 
powers is hugely exaggerated; besides, I don’t believe a 
bird can be susceptible of a rational idea.” 

“You are perfectly at liberty to disbelieve what you 
will” I seriously answered, “respecting the mental 
capacity of birds; but I have heard much more extra- 
ordinary stories of their powers than that I have just 
mentioned to you, and based on good authority too. 
Gesner gravely relates that two nightingales kept at 
Ratisbon spent whole nights in discoursing on politics; 
and Pliny himself states that Germanicus and Drusus 
educated one so perfectly, that it delivered speeches both 
in Latin and Greek! ” 

There is a want of weight and solidity in 
Mr. Warren's sketches; some of them are 
“too trifling for insertion,” but the subject is 
a novel one to the generality of readers, and 
in the growing interest of the region, and it is 
being gradually approached by Americans 
straggling beyond the line of Panama, “ Para” 
is a pleasant book for summer reading, and 
travellers to Saratoga and Trenton may pro- 
fitably pocket a copy. There is somehow 
great delight in reading of tropical regions, 
with your own thermometer at ninety. 








Service Afloat and Ashore, during the Mexican 
War. By Lieut. Rarnart Semmes, U.S.N.; 
late Flag Lieutenant of the Home Squadron, 
and Aid-de-Camp of Major General Wortu 
in the battles of the Valley of Mexico. 
Cincinnati: W.H. Moore & Co. New York: 
G. P. Putnam and M. H. Newman. 


In a. handsome octavo illustrated with views. of 
places and battles, and bearing on its back a 
‘wreath which significally incloses a “ foul 
anchor” and a canon—emblematic of the two- 
fold service of the author, Lieut. Semmes, 
“flag lieutenaat ” of the Home Squadron, and 
volunteer Aid-de-Camp to General Wortn, 
has given us his “ experiences” of the Mexican 
War Afloat and Ashore. Attached to the 
Gulf Squadron at the breaking out of the war ; 
in command of the unfortnnate Somers at the 
time of her loss; “flag lieutenant” of The 
Raritan during the Siege of Vera Cruz; a 
witness and participant in all the battles of the 
Vulley of Mexico; it must be confessed that 
the young sailor has enjoyed a rare oppor- 
tunity of seeing sights and of smelling gun- 
wder. 

Sailors are said to be persons of strong pre- 
judices. And it is no small praise to the 
author to say that we have never read a history 
evidently so fairly written with regard to the 
_ of the numerous claimants of military 
glory. 

e main incidents of the war are familiar 
to all, and avoiding them, we shall take our 
soldier and sailor out of the ranks and see 
what he has to tell us of a more amusing 
nature than battle-fields. 

In the old world the line of demarcation 
between the upper and lower classes of society 
is clearly and broadly drawn, but in America 
it has ever been dim and badly defined. Our 
Lieutenant, however, discovered in the city of 
Laguira del Carmen a new 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN ARISTOCRATS AND 
PLEBEIANS,. 


T recollect, on my first visit, being highly amused at 
the distinctions the simple natives drew at the door of 
the theatre, to regulate the price of admission. The 
population was divided into two parts, the aristocrats 
and the plebeians; the former included those who wore 





* For this notice of a new American book we are indebted 
to the Editors of 7he New York Literary World. 





t shoes, amd the lafter these who went barefoot. An 
atistocrat’s ticket (it matters not whether he were with 
or without stockings, as im the case of a lady this 
might have been a defieate pommt to inquire into) was 
two reals (twenty-five cents), while that of a plebeian 
was only half the sum. 


That Santa Anna completely humbugged 
our government is well known, but the history 
of it has not been as well told as our author 
gives it. We extract 

SANTA ANNA PASSING THE AMERICAN FLEET. 


Early in August, while the squadron was lying at 
anchor under Green Island, keeping watch and ward 
over the enemy's city and castle of Vera Cruz, the 
seaman on the look-out, at the mast-head of the St. 
Mary’s, then cruising on the blockade, deseried the 
smoke of a steamer. As thiswas not the regular day 
for the appearance of any of the English mail steamers— 
which had been permitted to pass in and out of the be- 
leagured port without question, the English government 
pledging itself for their faithful conduct as neutrals— 
the smoke of a steamer was a novelty, in this now lonely 
and deserted part of the Mexican gulf. The St. Mary’s, 
in due time, placed herself in a position to intercept the 
stranger in her approach to the city, and as the latter 
came up within hailing distance, she ordered her to 
“heave to,” while a boat was being sent on board of 
her. The boat being in readiness in a few minutes, a 
lieutenant jumped into her, and with a few strokes of 
his oars from the sinewy arms of his seamen, placed 
himself alongside the steamer. The steamer being evi- 
dently a merchant vessel, the lieutenant was surprised 
to find himself received with much ceremony and cour- 
tesy at the gangway. Making his way on deck, and 
explaining the object of his visit to the captain, he was 
conducted to the cabin, where he was ushered into the 
society of a circle of gentlemen, evidently Spaniards or 
Mexicans, from their olive complexions, black hair and 
eyes, and pointed and curled moustachios. It was ob- 
vious also, at the first glance, that most, if not all these 
gentlemen, although dressed in plain or citizens’ clothes, 
were military men and persons of bearing and distinc- 
tion. After a moment’s pause, the captain, as though 
he had purposely prepared a surprise for the boarding 
officer, turned towards him and making a graceful mo- 
tion with his right hand at the same time, in the direc- 
tion of one of the gentlemen, who, though of the ordinary 
height and figure, seemed by his commanding air and 
manner to be the chief of the party, said, “Allow me to 
present you, sir, to General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna!” The officer started back at first in a little 
surprise, but soon recovering himself, advanced cordially 
towards the General, and extending his hand, a mutual 
interchange of civilities took place. In a few moments 
Senora Santa Anna (a second wife), a handsome blonde, 
with deep blue eyes and auburn hair, and still in the 
bloom of early womanhood, joined the party and was 
presented to the officer, who saluted her in turn with 
becoming gallantry and respect. General Almonte, late 
minister to the United States, was also present as one 
of the General’s suite, and speaking our language well, 
acted as interpreter on the occasion. General Santa 
Anna having explained briefly who he was—although 
such explanation was entirely unnecessary—and that 
he purposed going into Vera Cruz, with the permission 
of the Commodore, the boarding officer, ofter sitting as 
long as courtesy required, and perhaps a little longer 
than a strict regard to duty permitted, in homage to 
the lady’s charms—a petticoat being quite an unusual 
sight to us rough blockaders, about this time—with- 
drew to report “ progress” to his commanding officer, 
and to ask for orders in the novel case which had oc- 
curred. The commander, who had been prepared by 
the commodore for the contingency, forthwith des- 
patched the boat back again, and directed the officer at 
the same time that he should present his compliments 
to General Santa Anna, and say to him, on the part of 
the commodore, that “‘ he could proceed to Vera Cruz 
with his suite as he desired;” whereupon the steamer 
Arab shot boldly out from under the lee of the block- 
ading vessel, and in an hour or two more, landed her 
distinguished passenger, “ big with the fate” of Mexico, 
safely in the desired haven. That night the roar of 
cannon, and the bursting of rockets in the air, testified 
the joy of the fickle Vera Cruzanos at the return of 
their lost Coriolanus; and it soon transpired that the 
wily peace-maker, who had so handsomely duped our 
cabinet at Washington, had put himself at the head of 
the ultra war party, and proclaimed, in common with 
Acting-President Salas, whom he hastened to join, “ no 
quarter to the Yankees.” 


The Lieutenant—determined to have a hand 
in everything—of course is found on shore at 
Vera Cruz; and in describing what he saw 
there, gives us a very graphic 

NIGHT SCENE. 
The novelty of my position, and the excitement of 





the scene around me—the engineers working, away at 
our sand-bags like so many spectres, by the starlight, 
the sentinel at a little distance pacing his solitary round, 
and the sailors collected in small groups discoursing 
sotto voce, but not so sotto either but that every now 
and then “d—n my eyes” could be heard—prevented 
me from sleeping. Perhaps, after all, a little sensation 





of nervousness, occasioned by the thought of being set 
up, on the morrow, to be shot at by these batteries, had 
more to do with my wakefulness than at the time I was 
willing to confess to myself. In the early part of the 
night, the walls of the city abreast of us, and on our 
right, were brilliantly illuminated by the burning of 
some sheds and other buildings in the suburbs; no doubt 
fired by the Mexicans themselves, to unmask new pieces, 
which they were placing in position to oppose us. About 


bourhood of our battery, to look forth upon the scene. 
It was perfectly calm. The fleet at Sacrificios was just 
visible through the gloom, and was sleeping quietly at 
its anchors, without other sign of life than a solitary 
light burning at the gaff-end of the commodore. The 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa, magnified out of all pro- 
portions by the uncertain starlight, and looking ten 
times nore sombre and defiant than ever, appeared to 
enjoy equal repose. Even the sea seemed to have gone 
to sleep, after the turmoil of the recent norther, as the 
only sound that reached the ear from that direction, was 
a faint, very faint murmur, hoarse and plaintive, as the 
lazy swell, with scarcely energy enough to break, 
stranded itself on the beach. The cricket and the 
catydid, and myriads of other insects—the south is the 
land of insects—chirruped in a sort of inharmonious 
melody, reminding one of his far-off home, and of fire- 
side scenes. But if nature was thus inclined to repose, 
man was not, for Death still held his carnival within 
the walls of the beleaguered city. Those horrid mor- 
tars of ours were in “awful activity.” The demons 
incarnate, all begrimed with powder and smoke, who 
served them at thls midnight hour, having received a 
fresh supply of shells and ammunition, since the lull of 
the norther, seemed to redouble their energies, to make 
up for their lazy day’s work of yesterday. They gave 
the doomed city no respite, not even for a single moment, 
as the air was never without its tenant, winging its way 
on its errand of death. I sat and watched those mis- 
siles for an hour and more; and I shall never forget the 
awful scream, apparently proceeding from several female 
voices, which came ringing on the night air, as one of 
those terrible engines of destruction exploded—carrying 
death and dismay, 10 doubt, to some family circle. No 
sight could have been more solemn and impressive—the 
imagination dwelling all tfie while on the awful tragedy 
which was being enacted—than the flight of those 
missiles through the air. The night was just dark 
enough to admit of their burning fuses being seen, as 
they traced those beautiful parabolas, peculiar to this 
kind of projectile. And then the awful precision with 
which they would explode, called forth my constant 
admiration. They seemed to be hid but a single second 
or less, behind the dark curtain of the city walls, before 
the terrible explosion—reverberated and magnified, as 
it passed through the streets, by the walls of the houses 
—would almost stun the ear—lI was only seven hundred 
yards off, and the humidity of the atmosphere was 
highly favourable to the passage of sound. Occasion- 
ally, several would be in the air at the same time—I 
counted as high as five on one occasion—chasing each 
other like playful meteors, and exploding in quick suc- 
cession, like a feu de joie. 


War has its humorous phases, it appears, 
and though it may indeed seem to be excitin 
a laugh “from the ribs of death,” yet we think 
a smile will be provoked by the following: 


“ About this time an accident occurred which had 
well-nigh put an end to our breaching operations in the 
navy battery. The castle, which, as I have remarked, 
had been shelling us at intervals, threw one of its 
thirteen inch bombs with such precision that it lighted 
on the sand, not more than five paces in the rear of one 
of the guns. At about this distance in the rear of each 
piece we had stationed a quarter-gunner, with a small 
copper tank, capable of holding eight or ten charges of 
powder—each charge weighing about ten pounds. The 
shell falling near one of these petty officers, he turned 
upon hearing a noise behind him—he had not seen the 
shell fall—and finding a monstrous cannon ball there, 
as he thought, mechanically put his hand uponit. Find- 
ing it hot, it at once occurred to him what it was. It 
was too late to run, and in consternation of the moment, 
like a drowning man who will grasp at a straw; he 
doubled himself up in a heap, and attempted to burrow 
himself, head foremost, in the sand, like an ostrich. All 
this occurred in the space of a second, and in a moment 
more the shell exploded, with the noise of a thousand 
pieces of artillery, shaking the battery like an earth- 
quake, and covering the officers and seamen with clouds 
of dust and sand. Our fire was suspended for a 








midnight I wandered to a small eminence, in the neigh- 
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moment, and when the smoke had cleared off sufficiently 
to enable-us to distinguish objects, every officer looked 
around him in breathless anxiety, expecting to behold 
the blackened corpses and mutilated limbs of half his 
comrades-at least. Strange to say, not a soul was hurt. 
Lieut. Hailey had his hat badly wounded by a fragment 
of the shell, which carried away one half of its: rim. 
Even-the quarter-gunner, who on such a short. notice 
found it impossible to.get down into the sand, and who 
besides hai had his copper tank blown up, with forty or 
fifty pounds.of powder in it, had escaped unhurt—the 
fragments, fortunately rising into the air, instead of 
spreading laterally. 


The Lieutenant not being well up in the 
mysteries of “long shore” navigation, takes a 
young sailor with him as pilot and compagnon 
de voyage. The latter's exploits.at the battle 
of (Churubusco are thus recounted : 


SEYMOUR'S PERFORMANCES. 

And now in imitation of other chiefs, I must not 
forget to bring to the notice of the reader my “personal 
staff.” Seymour, arrayed in his tarpaulin hat, with 
about three yards of ribbon around it, and with his 
pea-jacket buttoned up to his chin—he always wore 
this’ garment because it had capacious pockets for the 
convenience of stowing away menavelins—girded taut 
around the waist bya flaming red sash, and mounted 
on‘a:rough-looking Mexican poney, which was in the 
habit of having a fight with him, and throwing him 
every twenty-four hours, was sometime visible and 
sometimes invisible; taking a fancy, every now and 
then, to make an independent cruise to see what was 
going on in other parts of the field, in order, as he 
said, that we might “put it down all right” in the 
logsbook. He swears he killed two Mexicans with 
hissown hand—but he adds that, being but “ bloody 
grey jackets,” he considers them of small consequence. 
I cam testify, with more certainty, to his having pried 
my horse out of a-ditch into which I had fallen chin- 
deep:in water while.attempting to leap it, with a fence 
rail, which he called a eapstan-bar; and to his having 
gotten hold, by some of those means which sailors only 
know, of a poeket full of puros, anda flask of aguar- 
diente ; and that the aguardiente was not “ bad to 
take” after a hard day's ride. 


After sailing about the Gulf, and cruising 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico and back again 
with our author; we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that. he is as pl t a companion as 
one might desire upon a similar journey, and 
so-commend him to the favour of the reading 
world, 








Fraser's Travelling Map of Ireland is a large. and 
carefully prepared map of that country, showing all the 
roads. and objects of interest, and. no person should 
travel there without having this excellent guide in his 


pocket. 








FICTION. 





The Tutor’s Ward. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Wayfaring Sketches,” &c. In 2 vols. London: 
Colburn & Co. 


WE are always pleased to welcome the courage 
that sets custom at defiance, when it presumes 
to-prescribe the boundaries.of a-work of fiction. 
Why should a novel consist of precisely three 
volumes, neither more nor/dess? What magic is 
there in the number? Wherefore should it be 
affirmed that the narrative of a life, from youth 
to marriage, always the finale of a fiction, must 
neither exceed nor fall short of 900 pages? Why 
musta young gentleman and lady submit to a 
certain series of loves, fears, disappointments, and 
despairs before happiness is permitted to. come to 
them, and to remain with them ever after? 
Wherefore is it that all our interest in a hero and 
heroine is supposed to end when they return from 
ehurch man and wife? Is it that. in the estima- 
tion of novelists, the bachelor and the spinster 
are the poetry of life ?—the husband and his 
partner the prose ? Unriddle, if you can, reader, 
this strange philosophy of fiction ? 

Here is an author who has fairly emancipated 
himself from one of the weightiest of the shackles 
of custom. He has adventured a novel in two 
volumes, and successfully, for he has proved that 
a. plot of profound interest can be as easily de- 
veloped in 600.asin 900 pages. Having prospered 
thus far, might we not hope that he may be 
tempted on the next occasion to a yet more daring 
innevation upon established rules, and construct 
a plot. that shall be new in its whole design? 





Surely, the tragedy, comedy, and even the:senti- 
ment of life are not limited to love affairs. The 
police reports, a court of law, or a County Court 
would yield, in a single day, more genuine mate- 
rial for fiction than all the thousand times: re- 
peated incidents that fill the cireulating library. 
Let. our author take the heart and try it. 

He has the capacity. The Tutor’s Ward is cle- 
verly conceived and effectively written. Srepuzn 
AyiMER, placed between two loves, with duty 
tempting him one way, passion the other, and both 
MILiicEenNt and Juuiet devoted to him, is drawn 
with a vigorous hand, yet without. ever running 
into. coarseness, or offending by any appearance 
of impropriety. The opposite characters of: the 
two young ladies is always portrayed with sin- 
gular delicacy of discrimination, proving the artist 
to be a master of, atleast, one of the primary 
qualifications of his crafty, The intensity of pas- 
sion in Ju.ret, her selfishness, her devotion to 
pleasure, her confidence in. the mastery of her 
own charms over all’ who. come within. their 
influence, are described with. a spirit and energy 
not often found in modern. English fiction, whose 
besetting sin is tameness, 

How the passionate nature of the one woman 
contrived to snatch the object of their common 
adoration from the arms.of the other, in despite 
of faith.and duty, and the terrible avengement of 
that crime in the moment of its fruition, must be 
sought in the volumes; which we commend to the 
thousands who are now rushing from towns and 
streets to sea-shores and country solitudes. It is 
just the sort.of work to- enliven the dull hours of 
so changed an existence. 








Tales of the Mountains; or, Sojourns in Eastern 
Belgium. In 2 vols. Jondon; Pickering, 1851. 


Two stories are comprised in these volumes, entitled 
respectively The Mountain Home, and The Prophetess 
of Embourg. Of these we much prefer the latter. It 
is in better taste—it is more pleasantly written—it is 
more interesting. The first is, indeed, singularly de- 
formed by vulgarisms, most frequently put into the 
mouths of speakers, but sometimes employed when the 
author speaks in his own proper person. In The 
Prophetess of Embourg, however, we find a great deal 
of poetry, much pathos, and a story that absorbs the 
attention, although needlessly larded with French 
phrases, which are only permissible when an eqnivalent 
expression is not to be had in our own language. This 
piebald composition is, indeed, simply an affectation, 
and should never be noticed without a rebuke. Why 
should a Belgian peasant speak a mosaic half-English, 
half-French? If the author thinks it necessary to 
translate a part of a sentence, why does he not translate 
the whole of it? Seeing the second part of the title, 
Sojourns in Eastern Belgium, we anticipated some re- 
velations of Belgian social life; mamers, and modes of 
thought. But we have been unable to find anything 
that has the aspect of novelty in this particular. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The First of May; a New Version of a celebrated 
modern lad. By Anna Harrret Drury. 
London: Pickering. 1851. pp. 16. 

Tryphena, and other Poems. By Joux W. 
Fuetcuer. London: Pickering. 1851. pp. 127. 

The City of the Desert, and other Poems. By 
OxontENsis. Printed for private circulation. 
1851. pp. 77. 

Hours of Solitude, and Sempronius. By M. 
Frankirs. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1851. pp. 77. 

Patriotism. Translated from the Sclavonie by 
A. H. Wratistaw, A.M. London: Whittaker 
and Co, “1851. pp. 20. 


The First of May is a lively and good-hearted 
trifle, Macautay’s Horatius set to the tune of 
“the Meeting of the Nations” in Hyde Park. 
The parody (we use the word in no invidious 
sense), is kept up neatly, and, in passages, with 
as much closeness as could well be expected. It 
may be looked on as a contribution to the cor- 
diality of 1851; and will leave none but kind 
thoughts behind, when it shall have lived out its 
day with spirit. We need say no more by way of 
preface to a specimen: 
The Prince and the Commission 
A weary life they led : 
No time had they for dining, 
And rather less for bed. 
They eouldn’t choose a building, 
They couldn't find. a site: 
And our good Queen Victoria 
Grew tired—as weli she might. 





For good advice in pamphlets, 
And prophecies in calf, 

And groans to make him shudder, 
And sneers to make him laugh, 
And hints and threats and warnings, 

Plan, diagram, and view, 
Choked up the Prince’s davenport, 
And filled his pockets too. 


I wis, in all the Palace 
There was no heart so bold, 
But wished himself well out of it, 
And felt that He was sold. 
Up rose at length Prinee Albert, 
Up rose the whole Commission, 
And at the footstool of the throne 
They laid the Exhibition. 


Just then burst in a messenger, 
With cold sweat on his brow: 
* Look here, look here; my gracious Prince 
They. say there'll be. a row !” 
Upon the fatal newspaper 
Prince Albert turned his eye, 
And saw anight of wretchedness 
Darken his sunny eky. 


And plainly and more plainly 
He heard the words of doom, 
When.all the year’s expenses 
Are checked by Joseph Hume; 
And the outcry of the journals, 
And the angry people’s hisses, 
And his loving consort’s mild reproof,. 
““You know whose doing ¢his is!” 


And the Prince’s voice was sad, 
And dim his eye of blue: 
“It’s come to this, my gracious wife, 
We don’t know what to do! 
There’s not a soul contented ; 
The tickets will not sell ; 
And now the papers prophesy 
Such things I fear to tell! 


The French will spoil our morals, 

The Russians cheat and snout: us— 
They'll haunt us like musquitoes, 

Like snakes they'll twine about us— 
The Chartist and the Communist 

Will hand in hand. combine, 
And break the Crystal Palace 

About your head and mine !” 


Then out spake Queen Victoria, 
And brightly glanced her eye : 
“T never heard such nonsense ! 
I only wish they'd try! 
Don’t mind those vile reports, dear— 
*Twill all come right,. you'll see : 
Just keep the workmen moving, 
And leave the rest to me! 


I'll order out the carriage, 
My royal robes 1’ll wear, 

And though the crowd be millions deep, 
No matter—TI'll be there ! 

And in the faceef rough John Bull, 
Whate’er he means to do, 

T'll smile until he smiles again, 
And gives a cheer for you! 

There'll be some foolish people there, 
Indeed, where are they not ? 

Perhaps they'll throw a.stone,or two, 
Or fire a little shot: 

They never hit me yet, dear, 
Except upon my bonnet ; 

So don’t persuade me not to go— 
I’ve-set my heart upon it! 

Unpack the parcels, gentlemen, 
As quickly ay ye may : 

Tell ali your foreign colleagues, 
I'll hear of no delay! 

Thougt foemen league in millions. 
We'll charm away their malice, 

And walk together, arm in arm, 
Right through the Crystal Palace!” 


‘My heart of hearts,” the Prince replied, 
“You talk just like a book.” 
And the relieved Commissioners 
Cheered till the throne-room shook : 
And through the streets of London, 
Fast, fast, the news was borne; 
And strange was the commotion, 
Upon the morrow morn. 

The reviewer who passes from verse 
some sort of distinctive form or character to the 
genus “Soandso and other Poems, by a Party” 
knows how slender is his chance of preserving 
the companionship of any amusement, profit, or 
novelty whatever. The presentiment in sueh 
cases becomes inveterate by constant fulfilment; 
and never was it more thoroughly realised: than 
now that we have to do with the “first poetical 
attempt” of Mr. Fiercner. It is portentously 
commonplace; an. old clothes bag of the. most 
threadbare accumulations of the mental Hounds- 
ditch. By way of set-off (so far as. it will go), 
against Mr. FLetcuer’s manifold delinquencies 
in the raking together of limp clerical bands and 
shovel-hats, two-and-sixpenny-Hemans..parasols, 
and Beppo dominoes, we will allow to his credit 
some abatement from the ordinary pretentiousness 
of style of an aspiring versifier; and can do no 
more in conscience. In the chief composition of 
the volume, 7) , there is something more 
than a mere of originality, there is a down- 
right determination to imitate, a love of servility 
for its own sake;as seen not more in a string of 
stanzas directly modelled upon some in Don Juam 
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than inthe feeble effort to graft a Don-Juanism & 
la Fletcher, on a tale whose real motive is merely 
y and lackadaisical. But we have no wish 
to-exhibit Mr. FietcHer in other than the best 
costume his wardrobe supplies him with. The 
following lyric fits him presentably enough: 
In vain, for me, the sun may shed 
His rising rays round morning's head, 
And glancing play ; 
In vain his setting beams may fall 
Upon the clouds which form the pall 
Of dying day. 
In vain, for me, the moon may sail 
Supreme among the stars, which hail 
Her peerless light ; 
In vain, for me, the sky-lark sings 
Seraphic music, as he wings 
His heavenward flight. 
In vain Spring scatters love and mirth, 
And gently wakes the slumbering earth 
With vernal showers; 
‘Or Summer flings perfumes around, 
‘On groves and fields, her temples crown'd 
With flagrant flowers. 
In vain may autumn bring rich store 
‘Of fruits, and spread the country o'er 
With golden grain ; 
Winter may wrap in shroud of snow 
The world, and make the wild winds blow, 
For me, in vain. 


Earth has no charms for me; my breast, 
Alas, shall never more find rest, 
Till death release ; 
Till in the grave I Jay my head, 
And mingled with the silent dead, 
My sorrows cease. 
My joys are blasted, all, and flown ; 
My brightest hopes are overthrown ; 
In clouds and gloom 
My sun hath set: O may he rise, 
Serene and calm, beyond the skics— 
Beyond the tomb. 

It would be a cruelty to Oxonrensis to drag 
this volume beyond the pale of the “ private cir- 
culation” for which it is printed, and to which, if 
to any circulation whatever, the immutable laws 
of its nature have restricted it. To OXxonrEns!Is, 
therefore, a rapid word of thanks for admitting 
us within his private circle: and there an end. 

Nor need. we dwell with any particularity on 
the production which stands next upon our list. 
Where there is not either nerve, fibre, or flesh— 
nothing but skin and bone; there the anatomist’s 

is a sinecure. The only point it oecurs to 
us to note is the bewildered state of mind in 
which Mr. Franxirn seems to have sat down to 
‘write Sempronius. He evidently suspected that 
Sempronius was a great rascal; but guessed too 
that, for versifying purposes, he was a Byronic 
hero, and must have been a very fine fellow, if 
one could only find out in what respect. 

The poem Patriotism translated by Mr. Wra- 
TISLAW, is an ancient Bohemian or Czeskish 
ballad, one of a collection, in manuscript of the 

i th century, found “by the learned 
Hanxa, in the year 1817, in a vault under the 
church at Kralovy dvur (Queen’s Court) under a 
‘sheaf of arrows, which had lain. there since the 
times of. the Hussite leader Ziska.” Of the 
poems thus discovered several have been trans- 
lated (very incorrectly, as Mr. Wratistaw 
affirms), in Dr. Bowrrna’s Cheskian Anthology, as 
also in a work by the author himself. The 
argument in the present poem, now first rendered 
into English, “carefully and literally,” and which 
is surmised to relate to so remote a period as the 
year 630, is stated thus: 


Zabo} (destroyer), a powerful warrior of the still 
heathen Bohemian nation, which, after the-death of one 
of its chieftains, was oppressed by the neighbouring 
Germans, and partially forced to yield an unwilling 
‘allegiance to the Christian faith, secretly unites his 
friends, exhorts them to vengeance, and joining his band 
‘to that of Slavoj (glorious), his brother in arms, attacks 
‘the Germans commanded by Ludiek (Ludovic, Ludwig), 
kills their general with his own hand, makes a great 
‘shaughter of them, and restores liberty to his country. 

As in all early poems, there are simplicity and 

in Patriotism; the style is vivid and 

quick, and marked with nationality, whether 

ly by means of description, or implied by 

Phrase or epithet. We extract the concluding 
passage: 


Far, far and wide, through all the land, 

With its long wings spread on high, 
A furious glede with vengeful speed 

Doth chase the birds that fly. 
And Zaboj’s band through all the land 

s wide, their foes to meet, 
And down they smite them everywhere 
qn beneath their horses’ feet. 
They chase them by night ‘neath the moon's pale light, 
the sun by day, 

And then in the darksome night again, 

-And then in the morning grey. 





A mighty stream is hurtling wild, 
Wave after wave rolls on, 
But bound on bound both armies 
Through the stormy stream are gone. 
The waters seiz’d the foreigners, 
And whelm'd them in the tide, 
But safely bore their countrymen 
To reach the other side 
“ When we’ve got to yonder mountains grey, 
Revenge will be satisfied.” 


“ © Zaboj, brother, cease awhile ! 
The hilis are not far away, 

The foes that are left are faint and fe w, 
And these for mercy pray.” 


“ Back through the land by ditf'rent paths 
With speed, both thou and I, 
And all that to the king belong’d 
we utterly!” 


The wind it stormeth through the land, 
On storm those armies twain, 
Through every district left and right, 
Through woodland and through plain, 
With force extending far and’ wide, 
With joyful shouts amain. 


“Ho! brethren, see yon mountain grey! 
Our late won victory, 

There dwell the gods that gave it us, 
And there from tree to tree 

Flits many a soul through all the wood ; 
The timid beasts and fowls 

In terror flee, except alone 
The ne’er affrighted owls. 

On to the mountains let us go, 
Our dead to bury there, 

And to the Gods to sacrifice, 
Who gave us freedom fair! 

And many an offering we will bring, 
And many a thankfal strain, 

And to them we will dedicate 
The weapons of the slain.” 


The reader will perceive that Mr. WRratisLaw’s 
version is fluent and intelligent: nevertheless, it 
appears to us too modern. It should be more 
incisive, abrupt, and clanging, with more of the 
rush and tumult, less of the canter. Thereis too 
much of the Macaviay tone about it; with a 
decrease from the freshness and vigour of its pro- 
totype, not only (and inevitably) on the score of 
its being a translation as confronted with an 
original work, but as a reverberation of the stroke 
struck by a pioneer in art. W. M. R. 








RELIGION. 


Life and Death: or, the Theology of the Bible in rela- 
tion to Human Immortality. Three Lectures by 
J. Panton Hearn, Minister, formerly of Lodge- 
street Chapel, now of Cooper's Hall Congregational 
Church, Bristol. Second edition, revised, with addi- 
tions. London: Houlston and Stoneman. Bristol: 
Evans.and Abbott. 1851. 

Ir a man advances anything in contradiction to the 
belief we have for years cherished, our passions are at 
once raised against him. People will not hear him with 
patience—they speak of the new view with contempt, as 
if it were not worth the trouble of investigation; and 
thus it is a long time before a new truth makes its way. 
Such were the reflections elicited on recently reading 
Life and Death, the author of which maintains that the 
guilt of the disobedience in Eden was exclusively 
Apam’s; ané he alone can, strictly speaking, be said to 
have been punished. What mankind are exposed to in 
consequence of the Fall, is neither the charge of guilt, 
nor the desert of punishment, but simply loss. The 
author holds that Apam was put into Eden as a proba- 
tioner for an undying existence, or immortality ; and that 
an/arrangement was made with him, according to which 
he should sustain a representative relation to his poster- 
ity, by which the consequences, not the moral cheracter 
of his acts, should be visited upon them as well as upon 
Himself; and the real consequences of the failure in 
Eden, and which are transmitted to mankind, are 
directly the loss of immortality, and, indirectly, of 
spiritual integrity. Now this is very different from the 
popular doctrine that Apam, through his disobedience, 
brought death into the world, in. this sense,—that is, 
that he exposed his body to dissolution, and his spirit 
to an unending existence in misery, which terrible 
heritage, as our representative head, he transmitted to 
us—his posterity. 

Our author sets it down as an axiom that the human 
race are mortal, in such a sense as that death has com- 
plete dominion over them, and that the state ef death is 
an absolute non-existence of the conscious life of the 
human being; and that the grand purpose of the mis- 
sion of Jesus Carist was to bestow a future and 
endless life on all to whom his mission has been person- 
ally efficacious, but to none others. “ What-man is he 
that liveth, and shall not see death? Shall he deliver 
his soul from the hand of the grave?” (Psalm Ixxxix., 


world, that we might live through him.” (1 John iv. 9.) 
“For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
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eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord:” (Rom. vi. 
23.) 

Archbishop WHATELY, in his revelations of a future 
state, appears to be-a believer in the annihilation or final 
destruction of the wicked at the general judgment. - He 
writes, “ It may be said, indeed, that supposing man’s 
soul to be an immaterial being, it cannot be consumed 
and destroyed by literal material fire or worms. That 
is true: but no more can it suffer from them. Weall 
know that no fire, literally so called, can give us any 
pain, unless it reach our bodies. The ‘fire,’ therefore, 
and the ‘worm’ that are spoken of, must at any rate, 
it would seem, be something figuratively so called— 
something that is, to the soul, what worms and fire are 
to the body. And as the effect of worms or fire is net 
to preserve the body they prey upon, but to consume, 
destroy, and put an end to it, it would follow, if the 
correspondence held good, that the fire, figuratively so 
called, which is prepared for the condemned, issome- 
thing that is really to destroy and put an end to‘them, 
and is called ‘everlasting’ or ‘unquenchable” fire, to 
denote that they are not to be saved from it, but. that 
their destruction is to be final. So in the parable of the 
tares our Lord describes himself as saying, ‘ Gather 
ye first the tares and bind them in bundles to burn 
them, but gather the wheat into my garners ;’ as if to 
denote that the one is to be (as we know is the practice 
of the husbandman) carefully preserved, and the.other 
completely put an end to.” 

If our author be correct in his ideas, we are in the 
first place to consider immortality as not in any sense 
possessed by man as a native element in his constitution, 
but as Lestowed by Gop through his son Jesus Curisr. 
Secondly, the bestowment of his gift is at the time of 
the resurrection from the dead, at the second coming-ef 
Curist. And, thirdly, its bestowment is upon the-faith- 
ful in Curist only 

That immortality or endless life is not a natural 
property of the human constitution, but is the gift of Gop 
bestowed through Jesus Curist, the following texts 
of Scripture go to prove: John i. 4; Acts iii. 15; Rom. 
ii. 7; v.21; vi. 23; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 1 John i. 1, 2; 
ii. 25; v. 11, 13, 20; Jude i. 21; Rom. vi. 8, 11; 
2 Cor. xiii. 4; 1 Thess. v. 10; Rom. v. 17, 18; viii. 2; 
2 Cor. v. 4; Col. iii. 3, 4; 2 Tim.i.1; Heb. vii. 16; 
1 Pet. iii. 7; Rev. xxi. 6; 1 Tim. i. 16; John xx, 3}. 

That immortality, or everlasting existence, is intro- 
duced by, and dependent upon the resurrection from the 
dead at the second coming of Jesus Crrist, is supported 
by the following texts: 1 Pet. i. 3-5, 7, 13; Judei; 
1 Cor. ix. 25; 1 Pet. v. 4; Rev. ii. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 6-8; 
i, 12; Col. iii. 4; Rom. viii. 23; Phil. iii. 10, 11. 
Pautconsoledthe Thessalonian believers concerning their 
dead friends who had died in the faith, by assuring 
them that they should rise from the dead when Crrist 
came again (1 Thes. iv. 13-18; 1 Cor. xv. 13, 14, 18, 
29, 30, 32, 50.) 

In proof that. immortality or endless existence is the 
peculiar privilege of the regenerated; that is, in other 
words, that none but believers in Cnrist are immortal, 
we may adduce Rom. vi. 22, 23; Acts xiii. 46; Gal. 
vi. 8; 1 John iii. 15; Rom. viii. 6, 10; Eph. iv. 18; 
1 Tim. iv. 8; James i. 12; 1 John v. 12; Rev. xxii. 
14; Rom. viii. 1, 2; v. 17; 1 Jchn iii. 14, John iii. 36; 
Rom. vi. 13; viii. 13. From these promises our author 
argues that there is a part of the evangelic system 
wanting in the theology of the nineteenth centary? 
And that part is, that life or immortality is only to be 
had through Crist, whose personal resurrection from 
the dead is the evidence and pledge of our own, It is 
He who bids the cherubim sheath the flaming sword 
and leave an open door to “ the tree of life.” “To him 
that overcometh, will I give to eat of the tree of life 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” He, 
therefore, who teaches that man is immortal, indepen- 
dently of Jesus Curist, introduces adistracting element 
into the system of the Christian religion. 

In proof that the future punishment will not be an 
endless preservation in misery, bat a total destruction 
or annihilation, he adduces Psalms xxxvii. 20; civ. 35; 
2 Thess. ii. 8; Thess. v. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 12; 2 Thess:i. 9; 
Matt. x. 28; Psalm exlv. 20; Deut. 1, 27, and ii; 12, 
21, 22, 23; John iii. 15; x. 28; Acts xiii. 41; Rom. 
ii. 12; 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15; 2 Thess. ii. 20; 
2 Pet. ii..12; Heb. x. 26, 27; Philip i. 28; Heb. x.39; 
1 Tim. vi. 7; 2-Pet.iii. 7, John viii. 51, 52; Rom. viii. 
1, 2, 6, 32; Rev, xx. 14; xxi. 8. 








Blots on the Escutcheons of Rome, a Brief History of 
the Chief Papal Persecutions. By Six Protestant 
Ladies. Edited by Miss Curtsrmas. With an 
Introduction, by the Rev. HucnH Srowe.i, MLA. 
London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 


Tue title of this volume proclaims its purpose. Tt 


48.) “In this was manifested the love of God towards | contains, first, a History of the Inquisition, with care- 
us, because that God sent his only begotten son into the | fully collected details of its horrible deeds. The second 


part describes the persecutions of the Waldenses, the 
martyrdom of Huss, the Marian persecution, the Mas- 
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sacre of St. Bartholomew, and the extermination of the 
Protestants of Zillerthal. The third part traces the 
melancholy history of Protestantism in France, its 
severe struggle against the power of Romanism, the 
barbarities to which it was subjected, the story of the 
Waldenses, and the War of the Cervennes. It is 
written in a popular manner, with something of one- 
sidedness of course, for it is the address of an advocate 
for the prosecution; but unfortunately most of its 
accusations are but too true. However, we should like 
much to hear “the other side.” As a gathering of 
curious facts on one subject it is interesting and useful, 
and it is written with much less exaggeration of tone 
than might have been expected in a work composed 
avowedly for the purpose of rousing Protestant alarms. 








Sermons. By the Rev. Axprew Hupteston, D.D., 
Reétor: of Bowness. London: Whitaker ,and Co. 
1851. pp. 362. 


‘THtitry sermons, on a variety of subjects, addressed: to 
a country congregation, and in the simplicity of their lan- 
guage, addressed to the popular comprehension-~a rare 
merit, which cannot be over-estimated. Their chief 
characteristic is good-sense warmed by a genial piety. 
Occasionally the style rises to eloquence, but very pro- 
perly the general flow of it is even. The fifth, “a 
Confirmation Sermon,” deserves to be reprinted in a 
cheap form, and extensively circulated in every parish 
previously to the celebration of the holy rite that pub- 
licly admits the Christian of his own will a member of 
the Established Church. 











The Second Reformation; or, Christianity developed. 
By A. Atison, Esq. London: Simpkin and Co. 
1851. pp. 225. 


ANOTHER energetic appeal in favour of an immediate 
reform of the Church in the direction of Protestantism, 
evidently proceeding from one of the formidable party 
who have banded together under the auspices of Lord 
SHarresBury for the accomplishment of that object. 
Mr. Aison contends that the Church, as {t is, affords 
no protection against the encroachments of Rome, but 
rather invites and aids them; that safety for Protes- 
tantism can only be found by drawing an unmistakeable 
line between the doctrines and forms of the Church of 
Rome and Church of England, and, therefore, he 
advocates nothing less than Ist, the transfer of Church 
Property to the Consolidated Fund. . 2nd. The Aboli- 
tion of Private Patronage. 3rd...A Revision and 
Equalization of the Incomes of the Bishops and Clergy. 
4th. A new Constitution of the Church and revision of 
its Liturgy. 

We confess that this appears to us to be very much 
more like Church destruction than Church reform. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Second Class Book of Physical Geography. By Wu- 
L1AM Rup. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 


Tuts is designed to introduce young persons to a 
knowledge of the organic contents of our globe, and 
geographical distribution of plants, animals, and man. 
It is effected more rationally than in any school-book 
we have seen for a long time. The descriptions are 
usually in simple and wntechnical language, and, there- 
fore, intelligible to youth. It is also copiously illus- 
trated with wood-cuts which add much to its utility. 





Essays and Reviews. By Tuomas Macavtay. 
Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. A 
New Edition. London: Longman. 1851. 


One great distinction between the great and the 
half-great is, we think, this: the half-great man 
is ‘in his own age fully commented on and 
thoroughly appreciated; his character is faith- 
fully inscribed in a multitude of reviews, his 
career is reflected in a wall of mirrors, which 
image his every step, and “now in glimmer, and 
now in gloom,” trace out his history ere he be 
dead, and leave very little for posterity to add 
or to take away. The great man, on the other 
‘hand, while seldom quite overlooked or ignored, 
is as seldom during his life-time fully recognised 
—a shade of doubt hangs around his giant form 
like mist around a half-seen Alp:—his motions are 
all tracked, indeed, but tracked in terror and in 
suspicion; his character when drawn, is drawn 
in chiaro scurohis, faults are chronicled more 
fully than his virtues; the general sigh which 
arises at the tidings of his death is as much 
thet of relief as of sorrow; and not till the 








dangerous and: infinite seeming man has been 
committed safely to the grave does the World 
awake to feel that it has hid one of its richest 
treasures in the field of death. Nor should we 
entirely for this blame the World. For too often 
we believe that high genius is a mystery, and a 
terror even to itself, that it communicates with the 
Demoniac mines of sulphur as well as with the 
Divine sources, and that only Gop’s grace can 
determine to which of these it is to be permanently 
connected, and that only the stern alembic of 
Death can settle the question to which it has on 
the whole turned, whether it has really been the 
radiant angel or the disguised fiend. 

We might illustrate our first remark by a 
number of examples. But our recent readings 
supply us with one more than sufficiently appro- 
priate to our purpose. We have risen from 
reading for the firs¢‘time Prior’s Life of Burke, 
and for the tehth or twentieth time, MacauLay’s 
Essays, collected» from The Edinburgh Review. 
And as we rise we are forced to exclaim, “ Behold 
a great man, fairly though faintly painted by 
another, and a half-great man unintentionally but 
most faithfully and fully sketched by himself.” 
Macavxay has eloquently panegyrized Burke, 
and accurately discriminated him from inferior 
contemporary minds. But he seems to have no 
idea of the great gulph fixed between Burkr’s 
nature and genius and his own. He always speaks 
as if he and the object of his panegyric were 
cognate and kindred minds. Nay, some of his 
indiscriminate admirers have gone the length of 
equalling or preferring him to the giant of 
the Anti-Gallican Crusade. Let us, for their 
sakes, as well as his, proceed to point out the 
essential and eternal differences between the two. 

Burke, then, was a natural, Macavway is an 
artificial, man. BwtrRKE was as original as one of 
the sources of the Nile; Macavutay is a tank or 
reservoir, brimful of waters which have come 
from other fountains. Burke’s imagination was 
the strong wing of his strong intellect, and to 
think and to soar were in general with him the 
same; Macavtay’s fancy is no more native to 
him than was the wing of the stripling cherub 
assumed by Satan, the hero of the Paradise Lost, 
although like it, it is of many “a coloured plume 
sprinkled with gold.” 

Macavtay’s intellect is clear, vigorous, and 
logical, but Burke’s was inventive and synthetic. 
Burke seems always repressing his boundless 
knowledge, Macavutay is ostentatious in the 
display of his. MAcAULAy’s sentences are wrought, 
not cast; Burke’s are cast, not wrought. Of 
Macavray’s train of thought you can always 
predict the end from the beginning. Burxe’s is 
unexpected, and changeful as the course of the 
wind, his spirit “bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither 
it goeth.” Macaunay’s principal powers are two, 
enormous memory, and pictorial power. BurKE’s 
are also two, subtle, grasping, interpenetrating 
intellect, and what Hav calls “imperial imagi- 
nation.” Burke is the man of genius, Macavu- 
LAY the elaborate artist. Burke is the creature 
of impulses and intuitions, is impetuous, fervid, 
often imprudent and violent. MacauLay never 
commits himself, even by a comma, and seems, 
if he has impulses, to have dipped them in ice, 
and if he has intuitions to have weighed them in 
scales before they are produced to his readers. 
Burke has turned away from philosophic specu- 
lation to practical matters—from choice, not 
necessity; Macautay from necessity, not choice 
—it is an element too rare for his wing. Burk®, 
like Reynoxps, descends upon all subjects from 
above; Macautay labours up to his loftier 
themes from below. Burke’s digressions are 
those of uncontrollable power, wantoning in its 
strength; Macauxay’s are those of deliberate 
purpose, and elaberate effort to relieve and make 
his byways increase the interest of his highways. 
Burke’s most memorable things are strong 
simple sentences of wisdom or epithets, each 
carrying a question on its point, or burning coals 
of juniper from his flaming genius. MacavLay’s 
are chiefly happy illustrations, or verbal anti- 
theses, or clever alliterations. MacavuLay often 
seems, and we believe is, sincere, but he is never 
in earnest. Burke, on all higher questions, 
becomes a “ burning one”—earnest to the brink 
of frenzy. Macavtay is a Utilitarian of a rather 
low type; Burke is, at least, the bust of an 
Idealist. We defy any one to. tell whether 
MacavLay be a Christian or no. Burke's 
High Churchism is the lofty buskin in which his 
fancy loves to tread the neighbourhood of the 
Altar—while before it his heart kneels in lowly 


reverence. Macauay’s writings often cloy the 
mind of his reader; you are full to repletion— 
from Burker’s you rise unsatisfied, as from a 
crumb of Ambrosia, or a sip of Nectar. Macav- 
LayY’s. literary enthusiasm has now a far and 
formal air; it seems an old cloak of college days 
worn thread-bare. Burker’s has about it a fresh 
and glorious gloss; it is the ever-renewed skin of 
his spirit. Macau.ay lies snugly and sweetly in 
the penfold of a party. Burke is ever and anon 
bursting it to fragments. MacauLay’s moral 
indignation is too laboured and antithetical to be 
very profound. Burke’s makes his heart palpitate, 
his hand clench, and his face kindle like that of 
Moses, as he came down the Mount. Burke is 
the Prophet, Macauiay the grown and well- 
furnished Schoolboy. Burke, during his life- 
time, was traduced, misrepresented, or neglected, 
as no British man of his order ever was before or 
since. Macauray has been the spoiled child of 
a too early, and a too easy success. As they have 
reaped they have sown. Macauxay has written 
brilliant, popular, and useful works, possessing 
every quality except original genius, profound 
insight, or the highest species of historical truth. 
Burke, working in an unthankful parliamentary 
field, has yet dropped from his overflowing 
hand little living germs of political, moral, 
literary, pictorial, and philosophic wisdom, which 
are striking root downwards, and bearing fruit 
upwards throughout the civilized worl. Ma- 
CAULAY’s works hitherto, consist of several 
octavo volumes, but Liberated America, India set’ 
Sree from Tyrants, and Infidel France Repelled, are 
the three Atlas Folios which we owe to the pen 
and the tongue of Epmunp Burke. 

We had other points of contrast, which we 
forbear to press. Indeed, we feel ashamed at 
continuing so long a contrast between two persons 
so unlike. But Macavtay’s unwise friends have 
compelled us to renew the old and apparently 
superfluous work of showing the superiority of an 
asiginal to an imitator—of a sublime Genius, 
informed from on high, to a cultured and consum- 
mate Artist, galvanized from below—of one wear- 
ing a mantle which seemed dropped from some 
Fiery Chariot of the Past, to one “of the earth,. 
earthy ”"—of one whose flights of genius and 
wisdom might entitle him to the name of the 
Second Piato, to one who would be proud, we 
suspect, to bear that of the Second Bacon—even 
although the meanness were added to the majesty, 
and the immortalidegradation to the,eventasti 
praise of the ambiguous and all-overrated name- 
of the Chancellor of England. 

We propose now, first, briefly to characterize 
some of the other principal papers in this collec-- 
tion of MacauLay’s Essays, and, secondly, tobend 
special attention on the longest and most elaborate: 
of them all, that on “ Lord Bacon.” 

There are in every author’s works, what may 
be called r ntative parts or papers—papers or 
books which indicate the leading qualities in his 
mind, or the leading stages in his intellectual 
development. Thus, in the case before us, we 
have “Milton” representing Macavutay the 
young and ardent Scholar, “Byron” and “John- 
son” representing him as the full-grown Litera- 
teur, “Warren Hastings,” and a host more, 
representing him as the budding Historian, and 
“Lord Bacon” as the Thinker. 

We have, first, “ Milton,” still, in our judg- 
ment, the sincerest if not the most faultless of 
his papers. It is the work of a premature and 
impassioned school-boy, with the glow of the first 
perusal of the Paradise Lost extant on his cheek, 
and with the boy’s dream of liberty still beating 
in his heart. Mr. Macautay says, that the paper 
contains “scarcely a paragraph of which his 
mature judgment approves.” We may add that 
there are many paragraphs in it which he now 
neither could or durst write. “Men,” says 
James Hoae, in the Noctes, “often; as they get 
auld, fancy themsels wiser, whereas, in fac’, they 
are only stoopider.” It is not every one who, 
like Rosert Burns, with his early volume of 
poems, sees at a glance that the “first bairn o’ 
his brain is also the best.” Artistically, Macau- 
LAY’s “Milton” is not his best; but it is the 
opening of his vein—it is the honeymoon of his 
mind—he throws forth in it a mass of pure ore, 
which he has since chiefly been employed in 
beating thin, or mixing with baser metals. Thus, 
we find him, in many of his subsequent papers, 
cutting and clipping at his splendid picture of the 
Puritans—a picture which we deem true to the 
life of these illustrious men, as well as to the first 
sincere and burning convictions of MacauLay’s 
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ForD somewhere insinuates, “a dishonest 
ist of the Puritans.” Brought up in a 
religious atmosphere, its influence still floated 
around him, as he wrote of those who “looked 
down with contempt on the rich and the eloquent, 
on nobles and on priests—for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, and 
eloquent in a more sublime language—nobles by 
the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the 
imposition of a mightier hand.” But since, the 
giddy effects of success and the chilling influences 
of the world, have combined to damp and lower 
his lofty tone, and he seems more than once 
inclined to give up the Puritans as a ragged 
regiment, and to say, “I'll not march with 
them through Coventry—that’s flat.” |The 
associate of Lord Patmerston could not lat- 
terly retain much sympathy for Harry Vane. 
The confrere of WHATELEY could scarcely now 
be honest in praising Jonn Hower. When 
he wrote “Milton” he was a_ worshipper 
dividing his adoration between three objects— 
Poetry, Liberty, and Protestantism, in a liberal 
but determined form—and all three seemed 
robed in virgin loveliness. All have undergone a 
disenchantment—Poetry no longer walks the 
clouds but the earth: Liberty is no more the 
“mountain-nymph,” but the highly accomplished 
daughter of a whig nobleman dwelling in Gros- 
venor-square: and Protestantism (see his review 
of Ranke), instead of being the true child of the 
Primitive Age, and the destined heir of the Earth, 
is a candidate with nearly the same claims and 
the same chances of final success, as the “Woman 
sitting on the scarlet-coloured Beast, and with the 
names of Blasphemy written on her forehead.” 
Indeed, we advise any one who wishes to com- 
pute the extent and the rapidity of the cooling 
process which has passed over MacavLay’s mind, 
to compare his papers on Mitton and on Ranke. 
In the one he speaks, with just indignation, of the 
vices of Popery, “complete subjection of reason 
to authority, a weak preference of form to sub- 
stance, a childish passion for mummeries, an 
idolatrous veneration for the priestly character, 
and, above all, a merciless intolerance.” In his 
review of Von Ranke, on the other hand, how 
tenderly does he treat the Jesuits, some of whom 
he classes beside the Reformers, how coolly he 
traces the progress of the Catholic reactions, with 
what satisfaction almost he records that Protes- 
tantism has come to a stand-still, forgetting or 
igtioring the facts that, althouglias a proselytizing 
power, nearly stationary in Europe, it is ad- 
vancing as a missionary power, in every other 
part of the globe; that as the principal element 
of British progress, its torch is leading the great 
match of general civilization; that in its rudest 
shape, as ‘ Protestantism protesting against itself,’ 
it has of late begun to heave in revolution every 
country and throne on the Continent; and that 
even to hint a doubt as to the ultimate result of 
its struggle with Popery is an act of treachery 
and cowardice, and betrays an ignorance of its 
true nature and pretensions. In all his later 
papers, Macauay talks as if Popery and Pro- 
testantism were modifieations of one system, 
instead of being opposed, as light is to darkness, 
inertia to progress, deceit to truth, Gop to the 
Devil. What is the real history of this Anti- 
christian and malignant power? It is in plain 
terms this. The Devil saw that Christianity 
had come into the world, and was threatening his 
empire with utter overthrow. He determined to 
check its progress. He first of all tried it with 
fire—but the fire fell on it like rain—it grew the 
faster for persecution. He then said, “I'll 
concoct a master-scheme—ZJ’ll become a Christian 
myself—TI’ll get myself baptized,” and it was so; 
and Popery arose as the Devil’s creed, and 
the progress of true Christianity was instantly 
retarded; and, but for Gop, the Bible, and one 
Martin Luruer, the whole world had been at 
this hour wondering after the Beast. And while 
considering the attempts of such men as Macav- 
LAY to fritter away to nothing the distinctions 
between Gon’s creed and the Devil’s creed, we 
are tempted to use the language of the Prophet, 
“Woe to them who put darkness for light and 
light for darkness, bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter, evil for good and good for evil.” The 
contest between Popery.and Protestantism is no 
scuffle in the dark between detachments of the 
same army; it is a deadly fight between deadly 
foes, carried on in one compartment of that field, 
‘the world, where the powers of light and dark- 
‘ness have been waging for ages, their ever- 
deepening, ever-widening, but not for a moment 
dubious engagement. 


Protestantism at a stand-still! Neither as a 
statement of the facts at the time the paper was 
written, nor as a prophecy of what has occurred 
since, is this assertion of any value. It is true 
that nations do not of late change their creeds 
as individuals their cloaks. Islands are not now 
converted as of yore, by the “ yellow stick” of 
a Protestant proprietor (see Dr. Jounson’s Tour 
to the Hebrides.) Protestantism has, like many 
a strong tide, been rolled back again and again in 
its progress. Catholicism, on the other hand, 
has had, and has at this hour, spasmodic revivals, 
sudden flushes, like the colours of the dying 
dolphin. She ts dying hard. Nor may she fully 
expire till the brightness of Curist’s coming 
surprise, and the “breath of his mouth ” consume 
her. But apart from this, we think it difficult 
for a candid and true-telling observer to shut his 
eyes to the fact of a slow, steady, cumulative 
advance on the part of Protestantism — often 
repulsed — sometimes driven fiercely back, but 
always returning to the charge, ahd gaining sure 
and gradual ground with the wave of each suc- 
cessive generation. What, after all, has she lost? 
At her birth she was hailed by literature and 
science: they—on the points at least in which she 
differs from Popery—are on her side still. Her 
infant arm lifted the Printing-Press, the Mariner’s 
Compass, and the Telescope. She holds them now 
with a stronger grasp than ever. She rent then, 
the shroud from the Bible, and she still defies the 
Catholic world to repair the rent. In Britain 
and the United States, and the great rising 
Colonies of the South, and in the stronger half of 
Germany, she possesses the real keys of the in- 
tellectual world—keys more powerful than those 
fabled ones which clank at the side of Prrer. 
In our own country, she has of late, with almost 
a superfluous expenditure of power and wrath, 
repelled the insolence of Papal aggression. One 
thing only does she want to complete the strength 
and dignity of her attitude, that is, not to become 
more Popish, but to become more Protestant. 
Without sacrificing her Bible or the leading 
principles of her creeds, without yielding to the 
raving scepticisms of the day, she might and must 
accommodate her spirit and language to those of 
the age; she might, in proud humility, call in 
Literature and Science more explicitly to her aid; 
she must, in many points, abridge and modify her 
articles of faith; she might and must get rid of 
the wretched incrustations of Paganism, and ' 
Popery which are still around her—become, in, 
short, that New Protestantism for which Mrrton’s 
spirit long ago sighed, which alone can attract 
and detain before the Lorp, the young and the 
gifted of the age, and be thus prepared as the 
“Bride, the Lamb’s Wife,” for welcoming her 
Husband when he descends to the Universal 
Bridal. And then, like Mriron’s eagle, shall 
this young and puissant Protestantism rise above 
the fogs of scepticism, and the purple mists of 
Rome, and mate her stern and starry eye with 
the unearthly and far-streaming glory attending 
the steps of Him “who shall come, will come, and 
will not tarry!” 

In his papers on Brron and Jounson we find 
his enthusiasm wondrously subdued and united 
to an artistic self-command, a self-consciousness, 
an elaborate wit, a bitter sarcasm, and a tone of 
society, not to be found in his first paper. With 
the exception of his papers on Madame D’Arstay, 
and Appison, they are the last of his purely lite- 
rary articles. Before he wrote them, he had 
entered Parliament, and there is in both a great 
deal of the tart Parliamentary reply. The elabo- 
rate carelessness of Byron is wonderful. Never 
was art more artificially concealed. Never did a 
deliberate and oil-smelling production seem so 
like an impromptu. Done in the sweat of his brow 
it yet reads hke a private letter. Its simplest 
seeming sentences have probably cost him most | 
trouble. Such are a “ poor lord and # handsome | 
cripple.” “Lord Byron’s system had two great 
commandments, to hate your neighbour and to 
love your neighbour’s wife.” How cool such 
fledglings seem! and yet they were probably 
hatched with great care and amid considerable 
heat. His character of Byron is a long anti- 
thesis, and might, had it been done into rhyme, 


of Byroy’s aimless earnestness, his unprincipled 
and ill-managed power, his union of genefosity 
and selfishness, his strong religious tendencies, 
connected with an utter want of definite religious 
or even irreligious opinions, or hinted at the dark 
germ of derangement which was working all 
along in his bosom, he had in a sentence, helped 
us to a distincter view of the Poet’s character than 
by his whole seventeen pages of unmitigated 
brilliancy. As it is, he accounts for Byron’s 
matchless misery from his bad education, the loss 
of his first love, the nervousness of dissipation, 
from every cause save the deepest of all—the 
want of habitual intercourse with the Father of 
Spirits. Byron was miserable because he felt 
himself an orphan, a sunbeam cut off from his 
source, a star wandering everywhere in search of 
Hell, “ without hope, and without Gop in the 
world.” But how Puritanical would any state- 
ment like this have looked in the eyes of the 
Reform “Club, ‘or of the splendid circles of Hol- 
land House! , 

T& Boswett and Jounson he is, we think, 
unjust in various measures. BosweE.t, in his 
relation to JoHNSON, was one of the most sincere 
and remarkable of men. Used like a spaniel by 
his idol; now caressed contemptuously, and now 
fiercely spurned; laughed at by his friends and by 
the world for his attachment to Jounsoy, he 
remained true to him to the last, and has suffered. 
for it, after as well as before death, and nowhere 
more severely than at Macautay’s hands. To 
worship was the master instinct of his being, and 
he could no more avoid following it than can the 
moon escape the gravitation of the earth. His 
conduct was the finer from the contrast it pre- 
sented to the selfish and infidel habits of the 
eighteenth century. Boswett had a Gop — 
Jounson; but Vortarme and Hume had none 
except themselves or their callous theories. Bos- 
WELL, in short, seems to us, the first crude 
curdling of the future Hero-worshipper, as the 
Alchymist was the rude forerunner of the genuine 
Chymist. Nor were his talents so contemptibleas. 
Macau tay alleges. He was undoubtedly a clever 
and cultivated man. And the power to which he 
principally pretended, that of appreciation, he 
possessed in a very large degree. He saw Joun- 
son as few even since have seen him; he gave: 
him, during his life, an ante-past of the praise of 
future ages, and he added one important item to 
his claims for immortality. Boswe.w’s Life, 
according to many,.is Jounson’s greatest work; 
according to all, it is one of his best. Nay, we 
cannot but fancy that Macau ay originally pos- 
sessed a great deal of the better element of Bos- 
well, as his Milton testifies, and that to clear 
himself of the suspicion of being a Boswe.t of 
a bigger size, he has shed the blood of his own 
Spiritual Father. 

Scarcely less unjust is he to Jounson himself, 
who, had he been alive, would certainly have 
turned him on the spit of one of his rolling periods 
before the slow grim blaze of his manly indigna- 
tion. “What is your opinion, Dr. J., of Tuomas 
Basrneton Macautay?” “Sir, the dog has 
some gifts and accomplishments, but he is a Whig, 
a vile Whig, a trimmer, Sir, who would have 
acted as Laureate to King GrorceE and the Pre- 
tender, at the same time. Sir, he would have 
written a panegyric on the Pretender, on the 
steam of the sack which the king had just sent in 
at his door.” “Isn’t he something like Burxg, 
Sir ?” “No, Sir, you might have cut up BurKke’s 
kidneys into a scoreof MacauLays. Macavray, 
Sir, has not breath to blow the bellows to BurKg’s 
fire. As Gotpy would say, he has Burxke’s 
‘tongue,’ but without ‘the garnish’ of his ‘brains.’ ” 
“What think you of his style, Sir?” “It is. 
mine, Sir, docked, yet the dog turns round 
and abuses the suit of clothes he has not only 
stolen, but mangled down, Sir, to his own 
stature.” “ Doesn’t he know a great deal, Sir ?”” 
“ Yes, Sir, facts, not principles; he has millions 
of farthings, but few guineas; and no bank-bills ; 
he is like a schoolboy, who knows all the birds’ 
nests in the parish, but can neither fly, nor lay an 
egg, Sir; nor even incubate to life the deposits of 
others,” ‘“‘ What think you of his religious creed, 
Sir?” “ Why, Sir, it is that of one who prefers 
Gop to the Devil because he is in, and not because 





have figured well in Porr’s Moral Epistles. Bits 
of blame, and pats of praise, are distributed with 
exemplary equality. But, to apply his own words, 
“it is not the business of the critic to exhibit 
characters in this sharp antithetical way.” It is 
his business rather to show us the true nature of 
the man at once, by a burning word, or a simple 
sentence, or in a figure “piercing to the dividing 


he ought to be in, and who is full of saving clauses 
lest the tables should one day be turned, and the 
New Premier prove somewhat absolute. He has 
no creed, Sir, only a new credibility of Gop and 
the Gospels, Sir.” “Is’nt he descended from your 
old friend, Miss Macavtay, Sir?” “'Too-too-too, 
Sir, not from Miss Macautay, surely, Sir. His 
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probably had the second sight, which he has not 
ieft to his descendant any more than old ZacHary 
left him his religion, Sir.” 

Dr. Jounson’s merit, according to Macaulay, 
has now shrivelled up into his “careless table- 
talk.” His writings have little merit. His 
criticisms on Snaxsprre and Mrton are 
“wretched.” He knew nothing of the “genus, 
man—only of the species, Londoner.” His style 
is “systematically vicious.” His mannerism is 
“sustained only with constant effort.” His “big 
words are wasted on little things.” His prejudices 
and intellectual faults, too, are magnified by being 
torn from their context, and set up in cluster, 
upon one pillory. Thus complacently does he try 
to “write down” old Sam anass. The attempt 
is‘as msolent as we hope to show it to be vain. 
Now, first, his table-talk was not “careless.” It 
was the very sweat of his mind. Im all good 
society he “talked his best.” Secondly, it has 
discovered no new powers in JoHnson’s mind, 
although it has new weaknesses. It has increased 
our notion of his variety, shrewdness, and readi- 
ness of retort, but not of his power, eloquence, 
and deep-hearted sincerity of nature. Thirdly, 
with regard to the prejudices and failings of this 
mighty man of valour, we ought to remember his 
time, his training, the dark disease which, like 
the leprosy in an ancient house, sent a stream of 
misery and embryotic madness throughout all the 
porticoes of his splendour, and all the columns of 
his strength—polluted every door, and looked out 
at every window—to remember that, strong and 
rock-founded that house must have been to con- 
tain unbroken, such a fearful guest—and to 
remember, in fine, that he is a poor forester who 
judges of an oak by its gnarled knots—a petty 
astronomer who weighs the spots against the body 
of the sun—and a miserable statist who estimates 
London by its gin-palaces or its hospitals. 
Fourthly, that his criticisms on SHaksPERE and 
Mixron do not bring out the minor beauties, the 
more delicate shades: the subtler meanings of our 
two great national poets is admitted. JoHnson’s 
mental, like his bodily, eye saw only tall cliffs, 
wide fields, bold mountains, broad outlines—it 
was not conversant with details or minute 
varieties. But who has spoken better of the more 
general and palpable qualities of SHAKSPERE or 
of Paradise Lost—the pyramid of Mucron’s 
handywork? Jt he found to surpass even his 
own Brobdignagian stature, and looking up to it 
in reverence, he had little leisure to mark the 
subordinate buildings on which, as on steps, 
MixTon had slowly mounted to its proud pinnacle. 
He is accused of not praising The Castle of Indo- 
lence very warmly, but he gives its author, and 
his far better poem, The Seasons, their full meed. 
He called “Gray a barren rascal, and CuurcHiLL 
a blockhead;” but if Mr. Macauray had, as at 
ether times, chosen to translate these expressions 
out of Johnsonese into plain English, they had 
just meant the truth: this, namely, that Gray’s 
genius was not so prolific as his learning was 
extensive, and that CuuRCHILL was a worthless, 
albeit able, scoundrel. He has, indeed, admitted 
many stupid fellows into his Lives of the Poets, 
but, as he said he would, he has, in his own way, 
“told us that they were blockheads.” In fact, 
his real offence, as a critic, in the eyes of many, 
is what, with us, is a merit. Himself a sincerely 
honest and pious man, an intense hater of hum- 
bug, of deceit, of brazen-faced infidelity, of 
‘twaddling sentimentalism, of the cant of virtue, 
and of the cant of vice, he has unsparingly 
exposed such offences wherever he found them, 
and many who cry out about his critical, have, in 
fact, taken fright at his moral, severity. Fifthly, 
as'to the faults and mannerism of his style, we 
are not “careful to answer in this matter,” least 
of all, in reply to the leading mannerist of this 
century. Jonnson’s is the mannerism of a left- 
hamiled giant. . He throws awkwardly, but he 
throws stones which Macauray could not Jif. 
To say that he “sustains his style by constant 
effort” is simply untrue. It is notorious that 
the most sounding papers in The Rambler 
were written at a sitting, and currente calamo. He 
had but to dip his pen in ink, and there flowed 
out a current of thought and language, wide 
and deep, and voluminous as the Ganges in flood. 
We own our wrath always kindles when we hear 
others besides Macavutay preferring Appison to 
Jounson. We are not blind to his timid beauties, 
his inimitable irony, slight and withering as the 
smile of a scornful angel, his languid graces, the 
elegant negligence of his costume, his sweet 
blooded and subtle humour, or his graver powers 
of. contemplation and pathos; but there is this 
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important difference in Jounson’s favour: 
Appison is merely a mirror, Jonnson is a native 
mind, Appison reflects back—man and nature; 
Jounson is a thinker, penetrating into both; 
Appison’s discussions and philosophizing are 
feeble, Jonnson’s, even when erroneous, are 
always strong. Witness the papers on the Para- 
dise Lost by the one, and the Lives of the Poets by 
the other—a work, which, with all its. faults, is 
the most masculine and massive body of criticism 
in the English tongue. Appisow’s may be called 
almost a female mind of exquisite calibre. 
JOHNSON was every inch 4 man, nay, a son of 
Anak from the rough earth, but with a heart 
touched, and a brow radiant with the influence 
and light of Heaven. We base, indeed, our 
deepest admiration of this great man on his moral 
and religious qualities. We are never weary of 
thinking of his sterling honesty, his rugged in- 
tegrity, his fearlessness of consequences, his 
untaught, dignity, his generous sympathies for all 
real sorrows, his benevolence, bear-like in its 
external manifestations, lamb-like in its heart, 
the depth and profundity of his spiritual convic- 
tions, the tenderness of his conscience, the firm- 
ness with which he clung to Christianity, in a low 
and infidel age, “faithful found among the faith- 
less,” his habitual fear of Gop—yea, we are not 
soon weary of admiring the rim of righteous 
anger which surrounded him at times—the 
severity of his occasional judgments, the fury of 
his assaults upon impostors of all sorts, and we 
can even bear with his sturdy prejudices, the 
errors of his temperament, the hasty verdicts of 
his excited conversation, his political and re- 
ligious bigotries, and the rough usage he often 
gave to his friends and worshippers. These, like 
the scars of scrofula upon his cheek are not 
beautiful, but they are his, and if they injure the 
grace of his aspect, they neither take a cubit 
from his intellectual stature, nor damp the vehe- 
ment, though irregular flame of benevolence, 
sincerity, manhood, and piety, which burnt in his 
heart. Would to Gop that some similar giant 
were now to tower up suddenly above the crowd 
of our sciolists, sceptics and small poets, and 
rebuke them into sense, and modesty, and Chris- 
tianity again! Jounson was too decidedly an 
honest, fearless, and brawny original for Macav- 
LAy’s handling. He succeeds far better in 
depicting the splendid claptrap of Cuatuam, the 
gimcrack ingenuity and polished malice of 
Horace Waroie, the manners-painting force 
of Madame d'Arsiay, and the cultured common 
sense and elaborate eloquence of Sir James 
Mackrntosu. He succeeds better still in crush- 
ing the wasp, CroKER, sting, wings, bag of venom, 
and all, by one nervous grasp of his strong hot 
hand, or in clapping into air amid mimic thunder, 
the empty paper bags of some of our modern 
poets. 

As Macavtay’s series of papers went on, it 
became manifest that he was gradually diverging 
from the flowery fields of literature, and turning 
towards the more difficult and less frequented 
heights of history. His “ Machiavelli,” “ Bur- 
leigh,” “Chatham,” “Temple,” and “ Lord Clive,” 
were all, in reality, historical chapters, the shot- 
out antenne of coming historical works. Of 
such, by far the ablest and most brilliant, is the 
article on “ Warren Hastings.” Indeed, we find 
in it, as in a microcosm, all the qualities positive 
and negative, since more largely displayed in his 
History of England. ‘These are intimate ac- 
quaintance, not only with the leading events, but 
with the minutiz, the gossip, the family history, 
and the floating scandal of the period; intense 
sympathy with the persomnel of his heroes, a 
partiality for certain characters amounting to 
favouritism—a hatred for others amounting to 
fury—immense power of painting traits in cha- 
racter, and scenes in historic life—an inferior gift 
of describing nature — frequent, cool, and re- 
freshing literary allusions, blowing like winds 
across the otherwise arid or blood-dried pages of 
his tale—few references to those great plans of 
Providence, which interpenetrate, underlie, and 
over-arch all human story— Whig zeal and re- 
ligious indifferentism, both indifferently con- 
cealed—an occasional negligence of style more 
highly finished in reality than the most swelling 
of his paragraphs.—great and laboured passages, 
reminding you of historical paintings, and relieved 
by surrounding etchings of familiar life—a_per- 
petual consciousness of himself, and of the 
artistic nature of his task, which seldom permits 
any spontaneous betrayal of emotion, and makes 
even his enthusiasm seem cold, as the hair of a 
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simplicity of Hume, along with the richer tints 
of Ropertson, and the gorgeous description ef 
G1pBon—all the qualities of a good novel, added 
to some of those of an ideal history—these are 
the leading peculiarities alike of his historical, 
papers such as “Hastings” and of his “Eng- 
land,” and they constitute him a historian. after 
the ages’ own heart—although the wiser of the 
day probably prefer the panoramic sketches. of 
CarLyYLeE— which read more like prophecies of 
the future than histories of the past—or to follow 
the steps of ArNoLp, as with the literal per- 
severance of a bloodhound, but with the heart of 
a man, and the faith of a Christian, he traces 
truth like its shadow, and seeks to show that 
straight divine ray which, from the first hour of 
man’s existence, has followed his course—pierced 
his dungeons—crossed his battle-fields —beckoned 
forward smiling from his scaffolds—touched the 
axes and flames of his revolutions with the glory 
of hope, and which is to shine on more and more, 
till the “ perfect day ” arrive and till its solitary 
beam, at the gates of earth’s golden evening, 
meet and merge in Heaven’s 
Bright pomp descending jubilant. 

To Macavtay, the Mount of History has but 
one summit, looking to the Past, to ARNOLD, it is 
biforked, and its higher peak commands the 
Future, and becomes a “ Mount of Vision” only 
lower than those awful pinnacles whence inspired 
prophets of yore saw the “end from the beginning:” 

Admitting right cordially the exceeding inte- 
rest and graphic power of the paper on “ Hast- 
ings,” there are one or two points-on which we 
must differ. We find in it, evidences of that 
infirmity of trimming and balancing which so 
easily besets our author. We certainly do not 
think that Warren Hastings was a monster. 
Monsters in the moral world are still rarer than 
monsters in the natural, but if the half of what 
Burke said, and the whole of what even Ma- 
CAULAY says against him be true, he must have 
been one of the worst characters in history. If 
seduction, perfidy, cruelty, greed, murder, both 
retail and wholesale, implacable revenge, and 
insatiable ambition, with a hundred smaller items 
of falsehood and corruption, are to be screened by 
success, it is time that the Ten Commandments 
were burned, the Sermon on the Mount. buried, 
and the laws of nations and of nature repealed. 
Either he was one of the worst or one of the most 
mali of men. Macautay takes neither view, 
but between admiration of Hastines’ abilities and 
anger at some of his actions, reverence for Burke, 
and pity for the accused, sympathy with the 
oppressed people of India, and wonder at. the 
splendid edifice: of empire which was based on 
their blood, he himself hangs, and he suspends 
his readers in a state of equilibrium which becomes 
half-painful and half-ludicrous, and tempts you at 
last to exclaim, “ What would you have us. to 
think of this man after all; was he a wise gover- 
nor, or a cruel and unmanly oppressor; shall we 
bless or shall we ban him; shall he sit in’ the 
Synod of the Gops, or where BurKE would have 
placed him, in that part of the Indian Pantheon, 
where dwell the horrid Deities who preside over 
small-pox and murder; and who, like the tre- 
mendous Threein the “Curse of Kehama,” ex 
ing the coming of the “ Man Almighty ” might be 
conceived to wait ignpatiently for his advent 
“having been found worthy ” to sit beside them 
on a burning throne? 

There is another point on which we crave a 
word; it is on the authorship of the Letters of 
Junius. This, MacauLay, somewhat dogmatically, 
attributes entirely to Sir Partie Francis, although 
there is much internal evidence to prove him 
incapable of their better portions. ‘The mere 
mechanism of their composition, the curt style, 
the fierceness and oceasional malignity of their 
spirit, he could have supplied, but the profounder 
touches of satire, the strong clearness of diction, 
the high, almost superhuman scorn which: so often 
inspirits them, the frequent gleams of deep poli- 
tical sagacity, and the figures, sparing in number 
but breathing an intense poetical spirit, all point 
to the darker moods and the fretted and gall-dipt 
pen of Epwunp Burke. We do not mean that 
he was their sole or chief author, but that his 
subtle genius had its share in their conception 
even as it had in some of Barry’s pictures, and 
ReyYNowps’ discourses, and that he drew many of 
their sharpest and finest strokes, seems to us 
certain, and to some others too, who, can recog- 
nise that “ Roman hand” and who know that its 
versatility was equal to its power. Burke noto- 
riously was in the secret* of their authorship. 


* See Paion’s Burke, Vol. I. 
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He was, according to Jounson, the only man living 
equal to theircomposition. And as tostyle, neither 
he nor Juntus were consistent in it. Junius had 
three different styles—that of his private notes to 
Woopratt —that of his hasty letters, such as his 
first to Horns Tooxe—and that of his more 
elaborate epistles. Burke too, strange to say, 
had three styles—his plain style, as of his charges 
against Hastines—his middle style, as of his 
Sublime and Beautiful, and Thoughts on the Present 
Diseont.nts—and his ornate and poetical style, as 
in his French Revolution, and his Regicide Peace. 
There are, besides, passages and clauses in Junius 
which we are as sure-were BurKe’s, as if we had 
seen him write, or dictate, or interline them. 
Take one, “the melancholy madness of genius 
without the inspiration.” Burke once said to 
BosweE Lt, about Hersert Crort, “He has the 
contortions of the Sibyl without the inspiration.” 
Of another we may say (accommodating Macav- 
LAY’s language about certain passages in Cecilia, ) 
“ Aut Burke aut Diabolus.” It is in reference 
to Wirxes: “The gentle breath of peace will 
leave him on the surface, unruffled and un- 
temoved. It is only the tempest that lifts him 
from his place.” Wecould add a hundred more. 
On the whole, were we on a jury to try the ques- 
tion as to the authorship of Junius, we should be 
compelled, between the conflicting forces of the 
external and the internal evidences, to return a 
verdict against “ Epmunp Burke, PuHu.ip 
Francis, and other person or persons unknown.” 

Here we pause at present: but with the leave 
of our gentle readers, propese to return to, and 
complete the subject next number. We intend, 
then, to take up Macautay’s estimate of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy, which may help us in esti- 
mating is own powers of thinking and writing 
on philosophical subjects. 








The Erne, its Legends, and its Fly-Fishing. By 
the Rev. Henry Newxtanp. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1851. 


Tue river Erne, in the northwest of Ireland, is 
the only outlet of the large lake of the same 
name; it runs a short and rapid course of about 
four miles, counting from its first break over the 
rocks at Belleck to its final plunge into the tide 
of Ballyshannon. Mr. Newranp begins his book 
by saying “the Erne.is decidedly the best fisher- 
man’s river m Ireland, and canbe equalled by 
but few ‘anywhere,” and afterwards he declares 
that “the number of fish which it contains is 
altogether inconceivable—salmon, eels, trout, pike, 
and perch; but none of them, excepting the two 
former, valued or preserved. ‘These, however, 
are sources of great profit.” He adds the follow- 
ing interesting remarks about the salmon and the 
eel: 


These fish equally affect both the sea and the fresh 
water, with this singular difference: the salmon enters 
the fresh water to spawn, the eel descends to the sea 
for the same purpose. The salon returns annually, 
the eel never. The salmon fry, five inches in length, 
descend to the sea in spring. The eel fry come up in 
autumn, when about the size of knitting needles, The 
salmon are taken as they ascend, the eels as they 
descend. The salmon never moves by night, and the 
eel never moves by day. 


The Rev. Mr. New.anv’s book is agreeably 
written; the account of the river seemingly cor- 
rect, the description of scenery pleasing, the 
jocular stories tolerable, or at least not intolerable, 
which is much to say for Irish stories inlaid to 
give a book lightness; mosaic narratives usually 
of extreme heaviness, and remarkable untruth of 
character. The Legends of the Erne, which 
make such a figure on the back, make but little 
in the body of this volume; those given being 
well-worn ones, handled, not ungracefully, yet 
vaguelyand loosely, so as to leave them undis- 
tinguished from a thousand magazine and Keep- 
sake dilutions of popular stories. Here we 
cannot omit noticing, as obnoxious to our taste, 
the little picture which is emblazoned in gold on 
the-outside of this book, and in colours upon the 
title page,—a pretty female form, with variegated 
wings, couching Ariel-like on a large Salmon Fly; 
the “gut wreathing about in graceful rings, and 
the barbed hook curved below.” This conjunction 
(however cleverly it may symbolise the “Legends 
and Fly-fishing”), profaning nature’s gentle in- 
spirations, and fancy’s delicate embodiments, will, 
we hope, disgust every one who has not, through 
habit or otherwise, become too thickskinned for 
the slender iron to enter his soul, for once, instead 
of the gills of a fish. 





Quitting this matter, about which we are 
probably irreconcileable, we are glad to con- 
gratulate Mr. Newianp upon the sensible and 
straightforward way he talks about the ever 
vexed “ Irish question;” and as we have not seen 
this part of his book noticed elsewhere we quote 
the following,—though we are not, perhaps, ready 
to agree with every word of the passage: 


They (“the Paddies”) are not freemen—they have 
never learnt, and therefore [ would not play at freemen 
with them. They do not yet understand the principles 
of truth and justice; till they have learnt them, I would 
give them no trial by jury. They cannot meet without 
fighting like savages—till they do so I would not give 
them the franchise of civilisation. I would suspend the 
habeas corpus permanently, and then I would govern 
them as you would govern children, as honestly and 
justly as I could, but peremptorily; and I would do this 
in the hope of teaching them one day to govern them- 
selves, and as the only means of doing so. His own 
condition, if you like, should be his criterion; when I 
saw him respect. himself—ay, when I saw his house 
neat and tidy, with a little flower-garden round it, like 
our English cottages, I would begin to respect him 
myself: but as long as I saw him making no difference 
between himself and his pigs, I would take him at his 
own valuation, and treat him accordingly. 


Here, too, is something on the same subject, 
which appears worthy of note: 


“ Poor Ireland,” said the squire, “ your worst enemies 
and your worst oppression are your own children and 
your own friends. You have been tyranised over by 
aliens, no doubt, and so has England, and so has every 
country under the sun; and, like them, you would 
have flourished under it and out-grown it. It is your 
friends that are destroying you, and from them there 
is no deliverance.” 


The Irish Fishery-Laws are now occupying 
much attention, and are obviously far from being 
in a settled state; the following passage seems to 
us to put the argument on one side very well; 


Parliament has no particular affection for the pro- 
prietor of this fishery, nor for the renter; it legislates 
for the many, and creates a proprietor, because, from the 
peculiar nature of the salmon there must neeessarily be 
a proprietor, in order that the markets of Liverpool 
should be supplied, and the rich papists of Cheshire and 
Laneashire should fare sumptuously every Friday. 
“ Thatis precisely my idea,” said the squire. “ In every 
other case the owner of the land is the owner also of 
the beasts and birds which the land produces; the 
owner of the water is the owner also of the fish that swim 
in the water. But with the salmon the case is different; 
one person is made the owner of all the fish in the 
river, whether that river run through his own land or 
not. The reason for this difference is evident—it is for 
the:benefit of the public that it should be so. ‘The 
salmon enters the river fit for the market, but as he 
proceeds inland he becomes red, and by the time he 
reaches his breeding-ground, where he is most defence- 
less, he is fit for nothing. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that if this species of property followed the laws which 
regulate everything else, those who profit by it would 
be unable to protect it, and those who are able to protect 
it would have no interest in doing so.” “ Precisely,” 
said the Ballyshannoner. “ And now see what must 
be the ultimate effect of this new discovery on the 
markets. Recollect it is for the good of the public that 
the fish are made private property,—that the laws in- 
tended to make them so, and did make them so, to the 
best of the information of the framers. A company 
now contrives to evade these laws, and to take fish 
which they have had no hand in rearing, but which have 
been reared under an expensive system of preserving, 
and a numerous array of water-keepers. Well, we will 
suppose the interlopers successful: they catch half the 
fish, and for that year the markets are as well supplied 
as before, and nobody cares. But the fishery now no 
longer supports its staff of water-bailiffs; the head 
waters are neglected; the spawning fish are destroyed by 
otters, or speared by the peasantry; and the next year 
there are no fish to be caught by either proprietor or 
interloper ; the fish markets of Liverpool fail, and the jolly 
rich papist of Lancashire is reduced to fast on red herrings 
like his vulgar neighbours. The operation is not quite 
so quick as this, because a man takes a good deal of 
ruining, and will go on hoping; but that is the result, 
you may depend upon it.” 


We shall now give a specimen of Mr. New- 
LAND’s descriptions of scenery; taking occasion 
to mention that the word-sketches in his book are 
very much better than the pictorial ones. There is 
a view of Ballyshannon which might be taken for 
a bad attempt at Grand Cairo, with the Pyramids 
in the back-ground; the following verbal presen- 
tation has more truth in it: 





The broad and brimming river smiling in its noonday 
brightness, was rolling its quiet and resistless way; not 
a break on its smooth current, not a ripple on its glass- 
like surface, though here and there a slight curling 
dimple told how surely and continnally that calm and 
peaceful water was gliding in its noiselessness to the 
great fall below, whose heavy, deep, and ceaseless 
thunderings rose in the still air, mixing and harmonising 
with the sharp tinkling and plashing sound of the rapid 
above it. 

Like a black band across this sunny picture rose the 
bridge of Ballyshannon, with its deep-shadowed but- 
tresses and its fourteen arches, each pouring its. re- 
spective current into the deep still pool. There were 
passengers and horses and market-carts passing over it 
while every now and then came a sharp, quick, dazzling, 
glance, which the sun flashed from the heavy rod as the 
restless fisherman from the battlements wheeled it over 
his head and cast his fly into some fresh ripple. 


We conclude with a sentence from the Dedi- 
catory Epistle, because there is an agreeable and’ 
genuine-looking warmth in it, which makes us 
regret that it does not refer to reminiscences more 
capable of exciting our sympathy than these pis- 
catorial ones: 


The spring of freshness and novelty has passed away. 
Many a green bank have I trodden since those days— 
many a rapid and many a pool have I thrown my fly 
over; but there is no “fisherman's home” like the old 
low-browed room at Belleck, and no river in the whole 
world like my first love—the Erne. 








The English in America. By the Author of “ Sam 
Slick” &e. In 2 vols. London: Colburn and 
Co. 1851. 


Tus professes to be a History of the English in 
America. It is, in fact, a long and somewhat 
heavy political pamphlet. Judge Mutiisurtow 
is amusing only when he jests; he excels in farce; 
when he attempts tragedy, genteel comedy, or 
sober sense, he lapses into the most drowsy dull- 
ness, and becomes as prosy and tedious as ever 
judge was, and that expresses, perhaps, the 
bathos of prosiness. We opened the work anti- 
cipating a repetition of the rich provincialisms of 
Sam Slick, but we found only a story tolerably 
well told, of events which have been more fully 
narrated by more competent historians. As a 
superficial sketch of the founding and early pro- 
gress of the English Colonies in the New World 
it may interest those who have not time or 
patience to peruse the more elaborate histories of 
Bancrort and others, but we are bound in faith 
to our readers to say that it is not that which 
from its title and the previous production of the 
author they might be led to expect—a satirical 
and humorous account of the English as they 
appear in their new homes on the other side of 
the Atlantic. This would have been a fitting 
theme for the author’s pen; he would have handled 
it well, and sustained the reputation which he has 
now endangered. Here and there he is worthy 
of himself, and when the theme excites him he 
expresses himself with energy and eloquence. A 
very fair specimen of his manner is this account of 


THE FIRST SETTLERS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first settlers of Massachusetts laid the basis of their 
freedom on a broader, better, and surer foundation, than 
any of those institutions to which I have referred—on 
a well. regulated, well-proportioned, and general eduea- 
tion. Montesquieu, in his Spirit of the Laws, says 
that the principle of a republic is “ virtue,” which he 
defined politically, to be “ respect for the laws, and a 
love fur our country.” In this sense, virtue is found 
nowhere so strong as in the United States. The 
frightful tales related by travellers, of lynching and 
summary justice inflicted by excited mobs, are oceur- 
rences peculiar to territories bordering on civilization. 
In all ages, and in all countries, barbarians and outlaws 
resort to fastnesses, or dwell on the confines of the 
desert, in the inaccessible depths of the wilderness. In 
America, these regions are the resort of their own 
criminals, and the refuse of Europe; but it would be 
the height of prejudice, or injustice, not to give the 
population at large the credit they deserve, for respect 
for the laws. They are a sensible and practical people, 
and feel that the safety and durability of their institu- 
tions depend upon this submissive obedience. They are 
aware that they are their own laws, enacted by them- 
selves, and that if they disappoint their expectation, 
they have a better remedy in repealing, than in violating 
them. They know instinctively, what that great 
philosopher had diseovered by reasoning and research, 
that, ina republican government, the whole power of 
education is required. Most nobly had this duty been 
discharged. Scarcely had the ground in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Boston been cleared, when the general 
court founded a college, which they afterwards called 
Harvard, in token of gratitude to a clergyman of that 
name, who bequeathed a considerable sum of money to 
it. The town of Newtown in which it was situated, was 
denominated Cambridge, the name of the alma mater 
of many of the principal people in the colony. In this 
respect they showed a far greater knowledge of the 
world, and of the proper course of education, than the 
inhabitants of the present British colonies. They first 
established an university, and then educated downwards 
to the common schools, as auxiliary seminaries, which 
were thus supplied with competent teachers; while duly 
qualified professional men and legislators were simul- 
taneously provided for the State. In Canada, there is 
an unfriendly feeling towards these institutions, which 
people who play upon popular prejudice or ignorance, 
endeavour to foster, by representing them as engrossed 
by the sons of the rich, who are able to pay the expense 
of their own instruction, without assistante from the 
public treasury; and that all that is thus bestowed, is 
so much Withdrawn from the more deserving but un- 
trained children of the poor. Six years after the arrival 
of Winthrop, the general court voted a sum, equal to a 
year's rate of the whole colony, towards the erection of 
this college. The infant institution was a favourite. 
Connecticut and Plymouth, and other towns in the east, 
contributed little offerings to promote its success. The 
gift of the rent of a ferry was a proof of the care of 
the state; and once, at least, every family in each of 
the colonies gave to the college at Cambridge twelve- 
pence, or a peck of corn, or its value in unadulterated 
wampumpeag, while the magistrates and wealthier men 
were profuse in their liberality. The college, in return, 
exerted a powerful influence in forming the early 
character of the country. As soon as this institution 
was fairly in operation, provision was made, by the 
allotment of land, local assessment, and otherwise, for 
elementary schools; “it being one chief project of that 
old deluder Satan,” says the preamble to this venerable 
law, “to keep men from the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures as in former times, keeping them in an unknown 
tongue; so in these latter times, by persuading men 
from the use of tongues, so that at least the true sense 
and meaning of the original might be clouded with false 
glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, and that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our fathers.” It 
was ordered that in all the Puritan colonies, “ that every 
township, after the Lord had increased them to the 
number of fifty householders, shall appoint one to teach 
all children to write and read; and where any, town 
shall increase to one hundred families, they shall set up 
@ grammar-schoo!, the masters thereof being able to 
instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the 
University.” The joint operations of both gave a pre- 
eminence to the people of Massachusetts, which they 
maintain to this day. At a later period, this laudable 
example was fol ,wed in almost every part of the 
country, now called the United States; and in no respect 
is their wisdom more conspicuous than in thus follow- 
ing the example of their forefathers. 


We hope when next we meet the humorous 
Judge it will be in his own proper and inimitable 
character of Sam Slick. 





Every Lady's Guide to her own Greenhouse, Hothouse, 
and Conservatory. By a Lady. London: Orr and 
Co. 1851. 


Tuis little work does what most “ simple” instructors 
so uniformly neglect—it begins with first principles. 
Thus, we have from the authoress, as a starting point, 
a description of the plan on which a greenhouse should 
be constructed, and of the kind of soil and flower pots 
that are suitable to the purposes of the amateur student 
of botany. She then proceeds to instruct in the general 
management of a greenhouse, in the making and 
management of hot beds and garden frames, of the 
conservatory, the hothouse, and warm pit. The branches 
treated are numerous, and all the authoress’s teachings 
have been suggested by her own experience—one great 
result of which has been to convince her that no amateur 
cultivator should expect to bring to perfection a great 
variety of productions, if he possess only one “ con- 
servatory.” 





The West of England and the Exhibition, 1851. By 
Hersert Bync Harty. Author of “Scenes at 
Home and Abroad,” &c. With Illustrations. London: 
Longman and Co. pp. 348. 1851. 

Masor HAtw was one of the deputations who were 

sent by the Royal Commissioners to rouse the provinces 

to the support of the Exhibition, when it was first pro- 
jected. His district lay in the West, and in the course 
of his duties he visited many places and made acquain- 
tance with many persons; and being an observant man, 
and wielding a ready pen as well as a fluent tongue, he 
appears to have preserved a record of his tour, which 











was, of course, more extensive than his duties required, 
for he wandered out of the way wherever there was an 
object or a landscape that deserved inspection. In a 
pleasant gossiping strain, mingling humour, pathos, 
narrative, anecdote, and description, Major HALL has 
put into print the scenery, manners, and characteristics 
of the West of England, and lent to his lively pen the 
aid of his clever pencil, for numerous woodcuts and 
lithographs give increased interest and value to a work 
which every native of that part of the country will 
peruse with pleasure, for its recallings of the memories 
of his own childhood. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this volume is 
its provincial typography. We observe that it was 
printed at Taunton, at the office of the County news- 
paper, the Somerset Gazette, and it is sent forth in a 
style which would reflect credit upon the best London 
establishments. When authors can thus procure their 
books to be as well printed in the country, at half the 
cost of London’ printing, the office that could produce 
such a book as this may expect to be in full employ- 
ment. 








The Rambler's Companion through the Land of Scott 
and Burns. By Joun Grieve, Surveyor, Smail- 
holm. London: Groombridge and Sons. 1851. 
Edinburgh: Hogg. 

Mr. GRIEVE is a very enthusiastic guide, and he 

conducts his reader over a great extent of beautiful 

country. His descriptions of scenery are more florid 
than we are accustomed to expect, and he is 
rather redolent of “reflections” on loved spots and 
ancient monuments. Nevertheless, we have read the 

work with pleasure, and should readily adopt it as a 

guide if we were about to ramble in Scotland. There 

are numerous engravings in the work, and the price is 
very low. 








London: Hall and Co. 1851. 


A very useful guide to the stranger visiting the 
metropolis. It condenses a vast amount of practical 
information, as a list of all the hotels, cab fares from 
the railways to all the principal streets, tables of foreign 
money; the foreign embassies, the customs duties, a list 
of all the objects of interest, places of worship and 
preachers, places of learning and science, mercantile 
exhibitions, music, places of amusement, and the environs. 
A number of sectional maps on a new and convenient 
plan, add much to the value of this very useful publi- 
cation, which we recommend every visitor to put into 
his pocket. ) 


London made Easy. 





THE PAMPHLETEER. 

Tue Rev. Dr. MAGILt, minister of the National Scotch 
Church, Holloway, has published a sermon on The 
Claims of the Jews on a Christian State. Curt and 
elegant in expression, it is also logical in construction, 
and adds another to the many powerful pleas that have 
been urged on behalf of perfect freedom for the Israelite. 
——Popery: the Tyrant of the Human Race, by one 
who knows Popery, is the substance of a letter addressed 
to Dr. TownsEnD, the Canon of Durham, in reference 
to the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill. The 
author labours in rather a partizan mode to convict 
Popery of horrors greater than history attributes to any 
other source. We must do him the justice to say that 
he has marshalled a large number of startling facts. 
He has, too, argument on his side, as certainly as he 
has our sympathies. The Twofold Protest consists 
of a Letter from the Duke of ArnGyLE to the Bishop of 
Oxrorp, and of the Duke’s Speech on the second read- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in the House of 
Lords, on the 21st of July. The speech is highly 
laudatory of the Ministerial measure, and condemnatory 
of the Pope’s aggression. The letter points out that 
the real danger for the Church lays within it—that the 
seceders to Rome have done more to weaken the Estab- 
lishment than any amount of attack from without could 
do. This appeal will stir up the Church’s true friends, 
and help to make the Puseyites declare their real pur- 
pose more openly. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The North British Review for August, No. 30. The 
same originality of thought, vigour of expression, and 
stern independence in principle which we have already 
noticed as characterising this new Quarterly Review, are 
visible throughout the present number, which handles 
with singular ability some very interesting topics. The 
Social Science is too Socialist in its tendencies. but still 
it is right that all opinions should be heard, that they 
may be answered if they are wrong. “The Net 
Results of 1848 in Germany and Italy” is a melancholy 
picture of reaction, second only in power to Mr. GLAD- 
STONE’s memorable pamphlet. “ Typical Forms” is a 











curious essay, showing the sort of family likeness there: 
is between certain men not connected by birth or ever 
by race. Mr. Kinestey’s works are’ reviewed, but 
with too partial a pen. Good intentions are not a justi- 
fication for unwise deeds. “Character in Arehitecture” is 
an excellent treatise on an art that has lately become 
fashionable in England, and “ The Great Exhibition” is 
the appropriate theme of a paper which is one of the 
best of the many to which that event has given occasion. 

The Dublin University Magazine for the present 
month opens with a Summer Symposium of some rich 
fruits and rare flowers. Mr. JoNATHAN FREKE 
Surxessy introduces us to his suburban villa overlook- 
ing the sea, where it bathes the pleasant village of 
Dalkey some half-dozen miles from the Irish Metropolis, 
The second article, a review of “ The British Officer,” by 
J. H. Srocqueter, is calmly and dispassionately 
written, and well worth perusal. We have also in the 
present number “Chatterton,” a story of 1770, con- 
tinued; “The History of Pendennis” by THACKERAY, 
in some places caustically yet truthfully reviewed; 
“Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune;” “ Warm 
Water versus Cold or a trip to Warmbrum in Prussia, 
and Greefenberg in Austrian-Silesia.” The number 
closes with an interesting description of Irish rivers, 
the Malla and Allo-Spensers Streams, which will well 





repay perusal. 
The Gentl ’s Magazine, for August, is full of 
interest. A letter of Bossuet, Wordsworth’s Memoirs, 


the Story of Nell Gwyn, continued from the copious 
stores of Mr. P. CunyineHaw, Christian Iconography 
and Legendary Art, by Mr. WALLER, Correspondence, 
History of the Month, and the copious and valuable 
Obituary for which The Gentleman’s Magazine is 
unique, make up a number which recals its ancient 
fame. A curious engraving exhibits Covent Garden 
Market in the time of Charles II. quite a suturb. It 
is difficult to realize the identity. 

The Eclectic Review, for August, deals cleverly with 
many topics of present and permanent interest. Poetry, 
sculpture, travels, biography, ecclesiastical history, and 
animal magnetism, are severally passed in review. Upon 
the whole, it is inclined to support animal magnetism, as 
a fact in nature which ought to be investigated. 

The Parlour Magazine, for August, contains trans- 
lations from the Swedish, French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, with some extracts from American authors. 
These are interesting. It is dull only when it attempts 
to be original. 

Historical Half-Hours. “WLondon.” Part IL con- 
tinues the account of the Metropolis, which will just 


|now be so interesting to all who have visited it, or pro- 


pose to do so. 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, Part XIX., contains 
“ Twelfth Night.” This is the national edition, and it 
gives the whole of Knight’s Shakspere, with the illus- 
trations and notes, at a tenth of the original cost. 

Tallis's Illustrated London, Part XIV., contains no 
less than twelve views of London, engraved on steel, for 
sixpence, with descriptions! 

The British Gazetteer, Part XXVIII, almost con- 
cludes the letter L. It is by far the most complete 
work of its kind, and is profusely illustrated with maps 
and engravings. 

Hogg's. Instructor, for August, contains papers of 
prose and poetry, essay, tale, and narrative, in imitation 
of Chambers’s Journal. 

Tait's Magazine, for August, has some interesting 
papers. Among them the most readable is entitled 
“Eastern Travels of the Season.” “The Working 
Man’s Way in the World” is another contribution that 
will reward perusal. 

The Pictorial Family Bible, Part VIII., is the 
enlarged and cheapened edition of a work which has 
deservedly attained great popularity. The notes by 
Dr. Kirro are really illustrations of the text, and the 
engravings are numerous and very good. 

Half-hours of English History, Part IIL, continues 
Mr. Kyicut’s admirable design of a collection of 
extracts from the best authorities relating to English 
history, arranged in chronological order: The part 
before us gleans from Tarerry, C. Knigut, LANpor, 
Swirt, Burke, Sourney, Hume, Kears, and 
Guizot. We much regret the introduction of a num- 
ber of inferior dramatic scenes by a Mr. Witz. They 
much diminish the value of the work. 

Curiosities of Industry and the applied Sciences. 
By GeorGE Dopp. Part I. This is the latest of 
Mr. C. Kyicut's enterprises, and its design is not 
inferior to that of any of its predecessors. It proposes 
to collect all that is most curious in art, and science, 
and industry, and, accordingly, this first part contains 
a popular account of the Glass and Iron Manufactures. 

The Family Friend, Vol. 1V.,is an amusing and 
instructive miscellany, having a variety of reading to 
please all tastes. 

Tallis’s Drawing-room Table Book of Theatrical 
Portraits, gc., for August, is a new name for The 
Dramatic Magazine. It has portraits of Mr. CrEs- 
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wick and Mrs. Mowatt, and copies of daguerreotypes 
of Mr. AtpripcE as “ Mungo,” in The Padlock, and 
Mr. Macreapy as “ Virginius,”—the latter a wonder- 


ful likeness. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Esaias Tegnér’s Samlade Skrifter [ Collected Works 
of Esaias Tegnér.| Stockholm. 8vo. 


Esaras TEGNER is already pretty well known in 
this country by his poems, Axel, The Communi- 
cants, and above all by his Frithiof’s Saga. The 
latter has had the honour of five English trans- 
lations—no small proof of the esteem in which 
it is held, as a work of genius, by those in this 
country who, cultivate the literature of Sweden. 
But TrGNeR deserves to be better known 
amongst us as a man and a prose-writer, as well 
as a poet; and this the first publication of his 
collected works, prefaced by a biographical notice 
from the pen of his son-in-law C. W. Borricer, 
affords an opportunity of introducing our readers 
to tle acquaintance of a great and good man, 
who now sleeps with his fathers. 

TrGNER, on both the father and mother’s side, 
was descended from the bonder, a peasant class of 
Sweden. Not many years since was to be seen in 
Tegnaby, in Smaland, the dilapidated cottage, 
covered with moss, with its two small windows, 
one in the roof, in which had dwelt “the grand- 
father of the bishop,” and as such held in much 
veneration by the villagers. The name of this 
grandfather was Lucas Esaissox, a poor but 
God-fearing man, who with spade and plough 
laboured to support a family of fourteen. Trea- 
sure he had none but his bible, and from this 
bible he named his children, as Pavr, and Jouy, 
and Enocn, and his youngest he named Esaras. 
But before this Esa1as was born, he had removed 
and settled down on a small freehold, which had 
belonged to his wife’s ancestors. Here he died. 
The elder brothers of Esa1As inherited their 
father’s plough and became farmers -— Esaras 
inherited his bible and became priest. First he 
was tutor in the family of a Baron, at some 
twelve pounds, English money, a year—labouring 
as poor students are often obliged to labour,— 
labouring, in this case, to drive some Greek and 
Latin into the heads of the four sons of the 
Baron. Then he was ordained to the ministry in 
the pastorate of Kila, where he'made the ac- 
quaintance of the provost, or dean, of the district, 
and ultimately married the eldest of the “ pro- 
vost’s three fair daughters,” as they were long 
termed in local song—Sara Marta Serperivs. 
The couple lived happily together. Sons and 
daughters grew up around them—the faster, as 
it often happens, the smaller their means were. 
The neighbouring pastorate of Millesvik became 
vacant however; the young clergyman applied 
for it and was nominated second candidate just 
before was born, on the 13th November, 1782, 
his fifth child, our poet, who was christened 
Esatas after his father. ‘ Whatever will become 
of this child?” was the question asked of them- 
selves at the christening by the parents, the 
sponsors, the aunt, and Magister HepENGRAN 
from Amal. Time gave the answer—the child 
was cared for. Two years afterwards his father 
obtained the living he sought for, and died in 
1792, leaving a widow and six children to sorrow 
for him. His son describes him as having been 
“a happy preacher, a cheerful companion, and an 
active tiller of the ground.” His mother he 
speaks of as having been “ distinguished by her 
piety, her kindliness and religious affections.” 

Not much is told of his childhood, but it would 
seem that he early awoke to a consciousness of 
existence. In his old age he remembered much 
that had occurred to him when almost a babe. 
He recollected, for instance, when, as a two year’s 
child he sucked the breast of the nurse of his 
younger brother, and the white coffin wherein 
this brother was laid, about the same time, and 
carried to the churchyard. He remembered the 
colour of his clothes, and, what perhaps is not so 
astonishing, had a vivid recollection of his first 
whipping. He appears to have had little educa- 
tion up to his ninth year. The death of the 
father brought poverty into the house of the 
widow. A small sum that had been saved to 
complete the education, at Lund University, of 
the two elder sons, was expended on the funeral, 
and for a time they had to be kept at home. His 
mother, however, had taught him to read as she 
sat at her spinning-wheel. He could reckon and 
write— nothing more. Nevertheless his mind 
was gradually expanding, and under the birches 














of Ingrirud, and on the mound under which slept 
some ancient hero, the seeds of song were taking 
root in his being. 

It was about the time when TeGNéR was ten 
years old, that good Jakos BRANTING, assessor 
and royal bailiff in one of the quarters of Werm- 
land, who had known his father in his youth, 
resolved to take and care for him. Brantine 
took him into his house to assist him in his office. 
He now wrote a fair hand and gave promise of 
becoming a good bookkeeper and accountant. 
At Brantina’s desk he first knew the pleasures 
of industry—from the back-seat of BRANTING’s 
chaise he first beheld the beauties of of Werm- 
land. Never were to be effaced from his mind 
the impressions of the changing landscape, the 
blooming dells, the smiling fields, the clear lakes 
and the gushing streams, nor the sights and 
sounds of active life— the busy plough, the 
splashing mill-wheel, the ring of anvils, and song 
from fields and green woods. . Brantine col- 
lected the royal rents in these expeditions, and 
TreGNER wove verses from fancy. Prose and 
poetry in the two jogged happily on together— 
Brantine everywhere extolling the cleverness 
of his young assistant. 

But now grew up in the heart of Esatas a love 
of reading—that first love which never grows 
old, but which grows with our growth and 
strengthens with our strength—never_ rejected 
for a second. Nature spoke to him, and books 
taught him better to understand her utterances. 
On the green hillock, or under the linden, the 
boy would sometimes get so absorbed in his page 
as to neglect some necessary duties. He had 
once to watch a field-gate during the hay har- 
vest; but the cattle, knowing possibly their 
dreamy keeper, stole into the forbidden clover. 
His appetite was keen, and literary fare of any 
sort never came amiss to him—scienee, history 
or fable, it was all one. “I had at this time,” he 
says, “made acquaintance with the old northern 
sagas. When I began to rhyme I cannot remem- 
ber, but certainly there was no circumstance in 
my uniform life left unsung.” It was now that 
worthy Jakos BrantinG began to have no small 
strife within himself. On one hand his growing 
affection for his foster-son, made him believe that 
nothing would so much gladden his old age as to 
leave him at once, if possible, his business and 
his daughter; on the other hand he was almost 
disquieted at the youth’s aspirations, higher he 
thought than suited his voeation. “He is some- 
what too great,” he thought, “to be a king’s 
bailiff. Esse is too good to be sitting at home 
writing cyphers with me,” he was many times 
heard saying. A circumstance determined him. 
“One evening,” writes TrGnér, “as I was 
returning home from Carlstad with assessor 
BRANTING, it was bright star-light, and my re- 
ligious foster-father took occasion to talk with 
me about the power of Gop and the visible 
manifestations of it in all nature. I had just 
been reading Bastnoim’s Philosophy for the Un- 
learned, and repeated what I had read therein 
about the starry heavens and the laws that 
regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
This struck the old man, who a few days after- 
wards said to me, that he had resolved I should 
study. This had long been my secret wish, 
though I had not ventured to express it. ‘“ You 
can learn nothing more from me,” he said, “and 
I believe you were born to something better. If 
such be—added he—never forget to thank the 
Giver of all good.” Here I remarked my want 
of means; but he said to me, “the Lord will 
provide an offering, and fe will not forget me. 
Thou shalt go to thine eldest brother, to whom I 
have already written on this matter.” 

To his brother he accordingly went at the age of 
fourteen. This brother was tutor to the sons of 
Captain LowENHJELM, into whose house Esaras 
was received on the recommendation of Brant- 
inc. The captain was already the father of nine 
children, and though his means were limited, he 
did not hesitate to receive him, who was thus 
commended to his care— Brother! this Esaras 
TrEGNER, who has been with me as clerk, has all 
too great a head and capacity to go the simple 
round of an office. You, who have his brother as 
preceptor to your lads, must, as TEGNER is bare 
of means to study, take him into your house, 
that he may avail himself of his brother’s in- 
structions.” At this time the Swedish was the 
only language he was acquainted with. But now 
he began to study the Latin and made great 
advances. Before the year’s end he had read 
through Cornelius Nepos, and Telemachus in 
French. Subsequently he commenced the study 
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of the Greek, and, unaided, acquired a knowledge 
of the English through Macruerson’s Ossian. 
After a stay of fifteen months in the house of 
the captain, he removed with his brother to 
the iron-works of Ramen, in the hill district of 
Filipstad, where the latter had received an ap- 
pointment as tutor. Twenty years before this 
-spot had been a mere wilderness of wood and 
rock, now it was filled with gardens, and terraces, 
and a busy population, owing to the skill and 
enterprise of CuristoHrpER MynrMan, who pro- 
duced at that time the best iron in all Sweden— 
a learned and benevolent man, whose hills had 
not more iron in them than he had in his will. 
In this man’s house TrGnér found that greatest 
of God-sends—a well-filled book-case of English, 
French, Greek, and Roman writers. Of SHaxk- 
SPEARE’s works there was only Hamlet—“ which 
singularly enough,” he says, “interested me very 
little. He demanded a riper age than mine then 
was.” Here study and healthy sports did much 
to improve both the mind and health of the 
youth. Here, too, he made that discovery which 
communion with great authors forces upon the 
ingenious. “I now rhymed seldomer; for the 
acquaintance I had now made with the great and 
veritable poets, taught me to regard my own 
attempts as altogether childish.” 

In 1799, TeGNérR went to study in Lund, 
assisted by the liberality of Myurman and his 
good foster-father Brantinc. Here, under cele- 
brated teachers, he made great progress in 
philosophy, languages, and the mathematics, 
studying, as he tells us, from eighteen to twenty 
hours a day. In 1802 he took his examination 
for candidate and obtained the highest mark, or 
laudatur. But nowan incident occurred, the only 
one worth mentioning in his college life which, 
as he says, was nearly leading to his expulsion 
from the academy, the destroying of all his 
prospects there, and giving an entirely new 
direction to his pursuits. The Academical Rec- 
tor for the year was unpopular on account of his 
aristocratic predilections. One May evening, 
crossing the Lundagard (the college promenade), 
TEGNER saw an unusual crowd of students, all 
armed with boughs and branches of newly cut- 
down trees. These prunings had been made by 
order of the Consistory to promote the growth of 
the trees, but the students believed they had been 
made by order of the rector. “As soon as I 
came up,” he writes, “I' was surrounded by the 
whole swarm, with the cry, “ Primus shall go 
with us!” It was in vain that I explained, that 
I had heard how it had been the act of the entire 
Consistory and not of the rector alone, and that 
I was’ not able to take part in their proceedings; 
I was cried down, armed with a branch, like the 
rest, and must follow them. They then went, in 
procession, to the rector’s house, where a loud 
shout was raised of Pereat Rector, vivat Lunda- 
gard, when all the boughs and branches were 
cast down before the entrance of the house, 
entirely blocking up the door!” Thereafter they 
proceeded along the street giving vivats for their 
favourite professors, and on their return a pereat 
for the rector. Next day, being called before the 
supposed peccant authority, he did not deny that 
he had been present, but denied complicity, telling 
frankly his share in the proceedings. The rector 
explained, what he already knew, that the trees 
had been cut down, not to destroy, but to beautify 
Lundagard, and, upbraiding him with ingratitude, 
threatened his expulsion from the Academy. 
“The constitutions distinctly require, that you 
must relegari cum infamia. It grieves me to spoil 
your fortunes, but all this may be yet prevented 
if you will tell the names of those who took part 
in this act of insubordination.” Thus spoke the 
rector, but TeGNéR indignantly refused to save 
himself by betraying his companions, and finally, 
by the aid of the other professors, to whom also 
the rector was obnoxious, he was spared the 
shame of expulsion. 

In his nineteenth year he took his degree in 
the University of Lund, and immediately after 
hurried off to Wermland, to embrace his mother 
and to visit the grave of his elder brother, Lars 





Gustar, who had died of a putrid fever. The 
loss of this brother was his first great grief. He 
had been to him as a father. When, however, he 
came to the churchyard he found two graves 
instead of one, his only sister, Brrrra, having 
meanwhile fallen a victim to the prevalent con- 
tagion. But joy awaited him in the house of his 
first patron, JAkos Branttne, who received him 
with open arms. Nor less affectionate was his 
reception at Riimen by the iron-master Myur- 
MAN. Here his whole summer was one long 
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idyll, and we may guess that the fir-woods in the 
neighbourhood were witnesses to other language 
than disputations in philosophy, for there two 
fond hearts sware to each other, one fair evening 
in August, eternal constancy, and the traveller 
who approaches the village may still see carved 
uw a single stone outside the wood, the initials 
E.'T. and A. M. Some three years after, when 
Trenxér had proved himself a successful teacher 
in the Academy where formerly he had been 
a pupil, and was equal to the expenses of house- 
keeping, the worthy owner of Riimen led both 
his daughters to the altar on the same day, and 
left the youngest, Anna, in the hands of Treymr. 
In his wife he found an affectionate companion 
and a sound economist—the latter no small ac- 
quisition in the household of a man whose 
income, according to Franzen, never exceeded 
sixty barrels of grain: public functionaries, and 
especially the clergy, in Sweden, being paid in 
kind, half rye and half corn, the barrel generally 
averaging half a guinea in value. 

TrGner’s fame as a poet was now constantly 
increasing, and not the less so as a successful 
teacher, “All he taught,” says his present bio- 
grapher, “was clear and transparent as crystal.” 
Lucidity of expression was his grand character- 
istic, and that which made his services in the 
University so valuable. Clear utterance is the 
preduct of clear thinking, or, as he says himself, 
in one of his poems: 

Thou know’st not what thou canst not clearly say ; 
Born on man’s lips are thoughts and words together, 
Th’ obscurely spoken is th’ obscurely thought. 

The skill and genius of the teacher and poet 
won for him, in 1812, the chair of Greek litera- 
ture in Lund, and at the same time the living of 
Stafje as his prebend. 

He was now entered among the clergy, and 
wrote on the occasion Prestvigningen (the conse- 
ctation to the Priesthood), “a poem beaming with 
heavenly beauty,” as FRANZEN pronounces it. 
On Whitsunday, 1813, he preached his presenta- 
tion sermon. It expresses his frank and kindly 
nature. “I come before you,” he said, “with 
poor experience, but at the same with an honest 
heart.. Meet me, therefore, with your confidence 
and overlook my deficiencies! Remember that 
other duties bind me, which I must not neglect. 
I cannot, as.I would, live amongst you, cannot 
know all your domestic circumstances, cannot 
share your daily joys and sorrows. But do mot 
let. this circumstance exclude me from your 
remembrances; it depends not upon myself but 
on others, and henceforth to none of you shall 
my house be strange or my heart closed.” And 
he kept his word. He was not only the spiritual 
guide, but a father to his people. His advice and 
door »were both ever open to them.. “ At Lund 
they drove into his court-yard, fed at his table, 
and were honourably entertained by his wife and 
children.” It was this, his generous and affable 
disposition, that won him the respect of the clergy 
of Smaland, so much so, that subsequently, in 
1824, their suffrages placed him first in the list 
to fill the vacant bishopric of Wexid. Previous 
to this his renown as a poet had procured his 
election as a member of the Swedish Academy, in 
the room of the celebrated OxENstsERNA, whose 
eulogium he pronounced in most eloquent terms. 
But before we follow him to Wexié, it may not 
be uninteresting to visit the poet’s home at Lund, 
in Borriger’s company: 

We are now in Lund, and find there, at the corner of 
Grayfriar and Monastery-street, a white dwelling-house, 
roomy, and neat in appearance. This, with its little 
orchard, is the skald’s property; he has owned it since 
1814. On the high stone-stairs before it, we see 
several curly-haired children playing with a lively 
black-nosed pug. This is the skald’s favourite dog 
the far-famed Atis, which has never been away from 
him for the last twelve years, and has never neglected 
a Greek lecture. When his master enters the desk, 
Atis follows him and takes his place at his feet. 
Should the professor at any time be forgetful of the 
lecture hour, Atis pulls him by the skirts of his coat, 
and then he knows that the hour has struck. We 
enter'the house and leave to our left the family room. 
On our right we enter a large saloon, and within this 
lies the poet’s study; but before we open the door, we 
must. first listen if there be any sound of a heavy tread 
and a soft, uniform hum, for, if so, it is a token that 
the skald is with the Muses. When thus he walks and 
hums; we know that something is on foot: all then 
leave him at peace, and even Atis takes his station 
outside on the landing. But—the skald is now absent, 
and we enter his workroom. What do we find? An 


unpretending student’s room, with two windows, filled 
with books from floor to ceiling, a brown painted desk 








placed before a pearl-coloured sofa, and for the rest 
nothing remarkable, except two hollows in the floor, at 
opposite corners of the apartment. These are the two 
points where the poet.turns during his chamber wan- 
derings: even the boards have received the impress of 
his poesy. In this room there is nothing farther to be 
seen; but it was under this lowly roof, that Frithiof 
first saw the day; at this brown desk, that The 
Children of the Sacrament (Nattvardsbarnen) was 
written; and upon this pear-coloured sofa, that the 
convalescent skald composed his A zel. 


His appointment to Wexid he received more 
with sorrow than with joy. He had not taken 
a single step to obtain the nomination, and he did 
not take a single step to obtain the royal sanc- 
tion to it. He finished his lectures on Tuucy- 
pIpEs, laid down his office as professor, took an 
affectionate farewell of his pupils, and in 1826 
removed to:hisdiocese. It is doubtful, however, 
whether ‘he was-here in his proper position, more 
useful to literature, and happier within himself 
than if he had continued to hold the Academic 
chair. He was more cut off from society, and 
engaged in an entirely new round of duties. 
These he determined to discharge with his usual 
conscientiousness. He now studied more deeply 
ancient and modern theology, desirous not to be 
ignorant of anything pertaining to his office, and 
that he might not, as he said, “ be made ashamed 
in the presence of his clergy.” In summer he 
travelled much about his diocese, made visita- 
tions, consecrated churches, and made himself 
acquainted with the condition and state of edu- 
cation among the people. He was a great 
reformer of Church abuses, and an opponent to 
everything that savoured of sect or fanaticism. He 
reached, one summer evening, a remote. parson- 
age where, within the memory of man, a bishop 
had never been seen. After a space the two 
daughters of the house were seen coming across 
the court-yard, bearing a tub of water. To the 
question, why they had undertaken such heavy 
work, they answered, “should we not account it 
an honour to get water for the bishop’s horses.” 

While busied with his episcopate, he did not 
entirely forget his lyre; but from this time we 
have no great poem from his pen. The reason 
must be sought for in his bad state of health and 
the many cares of office. With respect to the 
latter, he writes: ““You see that I have much, 
or, if you will, taken upon myself much to. do. 
I know that many of my friends, especially the, 
literati, lament this, and think that I could turn 
my time to better account. It is true, that I 
have little thanks for what I am doing; but he 
is a sorry fellow who demands thanks for doing 
his duty. The consciousness of having performed 
that as well as one understands it, is also worth 
something, is, of all ambitions, the most praise- 
worthy. A great genius may live exclusively for 
an art or science, and place in this the object of 
his life: we others do best, I conceive, not to 
sacrifice duty for vanity, and to let the little 
literary honour that is destined for us, come of 
itself, without anxious endeavours and selfish 
calculations.” And, we believe, there was no 
affectation in writing thus. He did not trouble 
himself to gain what he termed “debauching” 
popularity, nor care whether he should be 
famous with posterity. “If I am forgotten,” he 
would ‘say, “in a few years sooner or later it 
will just be the same to me.” Vanity had no 
place in his nature. He declined to accept the 
letter of nobility offered to him by Cart Jonan, 
amidst the general enthusiasm of the Swedish 
Academy, and received in its stead the order of 
the North Star, and on other occasions he evaded. 
rather than courted marks of public favour. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
was any austerity or gloominess in his disposition. 
Never was there a more cheerful, social, kind- 
hearted::man, or one more beloved by all who 
knew him. At»the University he had been dis- 
tinguished by his bashfulness and retired habits. 
He joined in none of the sports or pastimes of the 
other students. But after his college life was 
over, his true nature manifested itself. Now he 
was as boisterous as he had formerly been sedate; 
full of fan and mirth, and humour. He was the 
soul of every company, brilliant in conversation, 
a smile ever playing on his good-natured coun- 
tenance. In the “ Herberge,” a kind of literary 
club composed of the younger officers of the 
University, where, he says, “they played at ball 
with ideas and witticisms,” he is stated by 
Franzen to have been “the man who was most 
willingly listened to both for his striking mots and 
his amiable character.” If he occasionally in- 
dulged in sareasm, he agreeably tickled rather 
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than hurt the subject of it. He made the ac- 
quaintance of the most eminent scholars, writers 
and poets of his country. Early with Grier, 
who has since become famous all over Europe as 
an historian; with Cuoraus, a poet of the old 
school, but a good one; with Line, famous for 
his fencing and. verses; with ArrerBom, who, in 
some respects, resembles our own WorDsWoRTH; 
with Franzen, a first-rate scholar and poet, who 
also wrote a sketch of his life; in short, with all 
Pn most distinguished literati and savans of the 
ay. 

But we must now draw to a close. 

The. poet had long suffered through an affection: 
of the liver, and about. 1840 his system began to. 
break up entirely; and he was often obliged to 
absent himself from the diets of the clergy. The 
pain he suffered on some occasions was intense. 
“Gop preserve my reason!” he says, in one of 
his confidential letters, “a vein of madness runs 
through my system. With me it has hitherto 
broken out in poesy, which is a milder sort of 
frenzy; but who can be assured that it will 
always take this course?” In the last year of 
his life, he lay mostly on his sofa, reading what 
the day brought him. He was never without a 
volume of Arrosto or Scort by his side. In the 
midst of pain he endeavoured to be blithe and 
cheerful. Sometimes he was able to ride out in 
his chaise; but, at length, struck with paralysis 
on the left side, he was entirely confined to- his 
bed. His head regained its clearness, however, 
and his voice its former fulness. The night only 
before his decease he was slightly delirious, and 
talked of GorrHe, whom he fancied to be his 
countryman, born in Wermland. Calmly and 
contentedly he approached his end. Light and 
water still restored him to consciousness. One 
day when the bright rays of an autumnal sun 
burst into the sick-room, he exclaimed with fer- 
vour, “I lift up my hands to Gon’s hill and 
house;” words he frequently repeated, and his 
last. To his absent children he sent his farewell, 
and to his eldest son a ring, with a portrait of 
Luruer, which he had worn thirty years upon 
his finger. He died shortly before midnight, 
November 2nd, 1846. Scarcely a sigh betrayed 
to the wife, who knelt before him, that life had 
departed; but she read in his countenance, lit up 
by a transient gleam of moonshine, blessed peace 
and celestial rapture. On the spot where stood, 
till 1845, the Jhquse of his grandtather, the affec- 
tionate villagers-have reared a simple tombstone 
to his memory, bearing the inscription— 

ESAIAS TEGNER, 


Born 13 Nov. 1782, 
Died.2 Nov. 1846. 


Here was his cradle, 
In Wexié his grave, 
In Song his memory. 


We have only attempted a bare outline of the 
life and character of a great poet and teacher, as 
well as good man. In his life there was nothing 
eventful, and its romance was in the spotless 
purity of his character. The English reading 
public must already be aware of the estimation in 
which he is held by English critics asa poet. The 
eulogiums of his own countrymen are, no doubt, 
higher and warmer. Franzen, who was capable 
of estimating his genius, thus speaks of it in the 
concluding paragraph of his biographical notice 
of him:—“ Notwithstanding all that is Northern 
in the spirit and in the subject of his productions, 
his poetry has all the richness and luxurious 
beauty of the South. Indeed, as respects his 
bright fresh colouring, and the ever-springing 
wealth of his thoughts and images, he may be 
compared to the verdant crown of an orange tree, 
whose strong and pure-beaming green is adorned 
with full ripe fruit side by side with the newly- 
opened blossom!” 

Of his prose writings we have not left ourselves 
space, on this occasion, to speak. They consist 
chiefly of academical discourses and addresses to 
the pupils and children in the schools of his 
diocese. They are carefully composed, elegant. in 
language, abundant in thought, and full of poetry 
and tenderness. The children, especially, he 
dresses with all the affection and encouragement 
of a parent. To the cause of popular education 
he was a warm friend, and his discourses on 
educational subjects possess great interest and 
value at the present moment, when our atten- 
tion is, on every hand, being directed to better 
and more extensive means for giving instruction 
to the rising generation. 
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Les Socialistes Depwis Fevrier. Par M. Jutes 
Breynat, Docteur en Droit. 
(THIRD ARTICLE. ] 
Here is what M. Breynar has to tell us of 
Leprv Rot.in, whom he seems to think a good 
fellow in the main:— 


As a member of the Provisional Government, Ledru 
Rollin represented the most advanced class of repub- 
licans. Enlightened, however, by the. knowledge ac- 
quired through the possession of power, rising, in some 
measure, to the greatness of his new position, he felt 
the deepest horror for the dregs of his party. The 
energetic and ferocious men who had lent their strong 
arms to place him so high, and to sustain him there, 
filled him with repugnance and disgust. He was an 
artist in revolutions. Commanding gestures, sonorous 
words, eloquent wraths were his delight. Danton 
thundering in the Convention was his model, his ideal; 
but from the fierce Danton of the September massacres, 
he shrunk as from pollution, Ardently attached tothe 
splendors of life; boiling over with impetuous passions, 
while pleasure attracted him, the sight of blood made 
him shudder. Urged on unceasingly by those who, 
during the peaceful struggles which marked Louis 
Philippe’s government, had been accustomed to regard 
him as the future chief of the Republic, he yielded to 
them in the way that feebleness always yields to force 
and obstinacy. But when he. beheld the excesses of 
the mob, his only feeling was one of terror and alarm ; 
and yet he belonged with all his heart and soul to his 
party. He belonged to it as the fascinated bird belongs 
to the serpent which is about to devour it. In vain he 
tried to retrace his steps; in vain he oscillated between 
Lamartine and Blanqui. A fatality over which he 
seemed to have no control turned the scale. The decli- 
vity on which he was placed was rapid and slippery, 
and nothing could stop him in his descent. A man of 
bold and eloquent speech, he was incapable of action, 
weak in character, his friendships were his ruin. 

Ledru Rollin had powerfully contributed to the cir- 
cumstances out of which the Republic grew. Whilst 
the Parliament, drowsily floating on the tranquil waters 
of the Monarchy, did not venture beyond a timid and 
hesitating opposition; he had ventured to the utmost 
lengths that audacity could conceive or incite. Inspired 
by the men of the Convention, he turned to see once 
more those great events when eloquence was stronger 
than armies. He longed for the past, for its turmoils 
and its convulsions. He was the spectre of another epoch; 
and his colleagues, whilst admiring his talents, smiled at 
the strange reminiscences he was so fond of recalling. 

Finally: the day arrived when, for'a moment, the 
reminiscence was to become a fact; when the past was 
to spring to life again in the agonies of the present. 
That day was the last of royalty. Louis Philippe, sur- 
prised by a revolution which he had thought only 
a riot, fled by a private door from his palace. The 
widow of the Duke of Orleans came with her two 
children to seek refuge among the representatives 
of the nation. The Assembly was moved by all 
these events. The fierce roar of the insurrection grew 
louder and louder, It was one of those grand 
revolutionary days which Ledru Rollin had so often 
seen in his dreams. The ancient times, the times 
of sixty years ago, seemed to have returned. The 
majority, overcome by doubt and fear wished to 
place on the head of the grandson the crown which had 
just fallen from the head of the grandfather. Strange 
and supreme moment, such as decide the destiny of 
empires. It was then that Ledru Rollin spoke with the 
audacity of the tribune for whom the tempest is the 
natural element. When he had concluded, the Chamber 
still hesitated. A man, a word, one of those accidents, 
grains of sand which weigh often more than a world in 
the fate of nations, was to determine whether the 
republic or the monarchy was thenceforth to be the 
government of France. Lamartine rose in the midst of 
@ hesitating assembly, himself hesitating. Yielding to 
emotion, or to destiny, he gave his voice in favour of 
the republic which he had just been celebrating in his 
work on the Girondists—the republic whose gloomy 
depths he had laid bare with the pen of the historian. 
Had his recent employment as a historian fascinated 
him? Had he become a republican in writing the 
history of the republic? Or had that faith sprung 
from his oscillations—from his meditations? No one 
knows; perhaps he does not know even himself. Was 
he doing wisely or unwisely in declaring for the repub- 
lic? That the future hides behind its mysterious veil! 

The present work is not a history; but the man I 
wish to paint has been so mixed up with the events 
that have happened since February, 1848 that I can- 
not speak of him without touching on all those facts in 
the midst of which he has played so prominent a part. 

Though Ledru Rollin has long been a republican, 
his conversion to Socialism has been recent. He allied 
himself with the Socialists that he might receive from 
them an accession of strength as an agitator and a com- 
batant. On their side the Socialists have lent him their 





co-operation, their votes in the electoral committees, 
their muskets in insurrectionary movements: an alliance 
of disorder which would have ended in horrible dis- 
asters if the Fates had been favourable to it. Yet this 
fusion of the Terrorists and the Socialists has been slow. 
It was not completely sealed till after the blood of June 
had flowed. Till that epoch Ledru Rollin had been the 
champion of the Terrorists alone. Having arrived at 
power, he used every effort to revive in France the 
ancient traditions of the first Republic. Everywhere 
this revolution had abolished capital punishments for 
political offences and assumed milder aspects than its 

predecessors, and was saluted as the hope of the future. 

All over the country the citizens transformed into soldiers, 
went in procession, their weapons of war adorned with 

flowers to perpetuate the remembrance of the birth of 
Liberty in France. The young girls clothed in white gave 
to those fétes the charm of innocence; the clergy so 
fiercely attacked in the clubs of Paris came to bring to 
those transports the sanction of prayers and of religion. 

Wearied with the delights of a long peace, dissatisfied with 

inaction, troubled by the shame of numerous scandalous 

transactions, France, which had fallen asleep in the 

evening as Royalist, awoke Republican in the morning, 

intoxicated with youth, with faith, and with fraternity. 

Old political enemies which had remained implacable 

under royalty embraced each other lovingly over the 
cradle of the young Republic. Paris itself, exhausted by 

tumult and by manifestations, was subsiding into calm; 

the Terrorists who formerly had besieged the provisional 

government with their importunities, forsaken by public 

opinion, had taken refuge in the clubs, the last asylum 

of their fury. Ledru Rollin had a beautiful mission to 
fulfil, which consisted in leaving France free in the 

choice of its representatives, But the shadows of 1793 

disturbed his brain. The men of his party surrounded 

him and stimulated his ambition. All the evil ele- 

ments of society had their eyes turned toward him, 

for he was their chief hope. And yet the tribune 

of the Red Republic was better than his reputation. 

He wished to parody a by-gone epoch, but to the 

extent only that it could be made an imposing 

spectacle. He wished the terrors of the revolutionary 

scene, but he did not wish its terrible realities, 

It must be said in praise of Ledru Rollin, that 

however great or numerous the faults he may 
have committed, he resisted for a time courageously the 

impatience of his party. Not wishing to give them the 

reality of terror he gave them its semblance. He 

inundated France with conspirators, sent them in every 
direction to revolutionize the country. And then the 
circular of the 12th March. appeared, a brand of dis- 

cord thrown into the midst ‘of a peaceful land. It is 

said that the circular was prepared and despatched 

without the knowledge of Ledru Rollin, and that he 

became acquainted with its existence only through the 

explosion of public wrath which it caused. However 

this may be, the hour of struggle had evidently arrived. 

Power, always so feeble immediately after a revolution, 

was divided at the Hotel de Ville as on the street; face 

to face stood opposing parties: a spark might bring a 

general conflagration. Lamartine represented modera- 

ticn, progress, striving to prepare a brilliant career by 

means of free institutions; his force was that of public 

opinion. Ledru Rollin, on the contrary, personified in 

the Government extreme parties, detested traditions. 

An army formidable not by its number but by its 

glespair and its passions awaited his signal. The circular 

of the 12th of March was a declaration of war. And 

so it was viewed by Lamartine, who immediately wrote 

a proclamation intended to be a disavowal of the cir- 

cular of Ledru Rollin. The Government met to discuss 

the proclamation, which, after a stormy discussion, was 

accepted with some modifications. The attitude taken 

on this occasion by the provisional government under 

the inspiration of Lamartine carried to its height the 

fury of the Terrorist party, which demanded that. the 

Government should rid itself of that moderate faction 

whose influence, if permitted, would enervate the Revo- 

lution. Caussidiere placed himself at the head of this 

movement. It was he that organised what took place 

on the 17th of March, the object of which was to purge 

the Government of its obnoxious elements. But thanks 

to the divisions that existed among the missionaries and 

soldiers of disorder the result of the movement was inde- 

cision. Speeches were delivered and applauded, and that 

was all. But theexplosion which took place on the 10th of 
April showed that the plot had only been postponed. 

What was the part that Ledru Rollin played during 

this period of agitation? Was he leagued with men of 

the 17th of March and the 16th of April? Was he 

the secret chief of these criminal attempts? Or rather 

victim of the feebleness of his character, has he been 

dominated by his friendships? Had he not the courage 

to resist the urgent and extreme desires and schemes of | 
his party? On this subject we have not all the light | 
which we need, and conjecture alone is permitted. 


We take a part of M. Breyrnat’s sketch of 





EMILE DE GIRARDIN: 
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When the men of February, assembled at the Hotel 
de Ville, pale still with their own victory, were dis- 
tributing among themselves a power which the barri- 
cades had given them; when Paris, like a man who 
dreams, gazed astonished at an overthrow which the 
hand of chance had brought with the rapidity of light- 
ning; when from the agitation for reform sprang the 
Republic; when the people, amazed at their own achieve- 
ments, sought to persuade themselves of the reality of 
their conquests by innumerable manifestations, which 
rolled on like long serpents along the yuays and the 
boulevards to the sound of drums and under the 
waving of banners, a voice was heard, which cried 
Confidence, Confidence. This word, inspired by the 
heart, spread, was repeated from one end of the country 
to the other, encouraging the feeble, cheering the timid, 
and giving force and hope to all. The Republic, which 
rose before France like a bloody phantom of 1793, 
dragging after it the sombre train of its elder sister, the 
Republic was accepted. Thanks to this wise and wel- 
come cry distrust was dissipated, and menacing presages 
disappeared. ‘Thanks to this word, uttered by an 
immensely popular journal, thanks to judicious decrees 
given by the new power; all the world repeated the 
magic cry. Thanks to it the triple symbol, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity no longer presented itself as an 
obscure enigma ; an enigma athirst for human blood, 
like those monstrous divinities of antiquity that could 
be appeased by nothing but horrible libations. Thanks 
to Emile de Girardin, chief editor of the Presse, the 
golden rays of hope illuminated the cradle of the 
Revolution of 1848: it was then that he spoke:— 

“Confidence, Confidence; this is what will save order, 
and, through order, liberty, peace, national independence 
will be saved. Let all the shops be reopened, let dusi- 
ness not be interrupted, let commerce and the banks 
pursue their usual career, let the Exchange resume its 
operations. Wo to him who is filled with distrust, for 
by distrust he is courting disaster.” 1 

Thus he spoke; and certainly the attitude of Emile 
de Girardin during this crisis was not that of a common 
man; for he raised the profession of a journalist to the 
height of an apostleship. All honest and independent 
souls in France could not help applauding him. A 
man by the single force of his talent and of his good 
sense had created for himself a true dictatorship over 
public opinion. But why must every ray have its 
shadow, every force its feebleness, every virtue its 
defect ? Why have such high intelligences, such deep 
falls? Is man so made that the strongest and most 
robust are forced to pay their tribute to human weak- 
ness? Why has a man, so highly gifted as’ Emile 
de“Girardin, wandered’astray, like a common man inthe 
thick shadows of his own pride? Why did the man 
who had su nobly commenced his task stop short in his 
path? Why, after having shouted far and wide the ery 
of Confidence, Confidence, did he utter the cry of Dis- 


| trust, Distrust ? Did his faith abandon him ? did he 


despair of the Republic and of his native land? No; 
he has replied. He has a thousand times repeated that 
he has never despaired of this new form of government. 
Then what is the secret of that furious war which he 
has carried on against all the men who have succeeded 
to power since February, 1848? What is the hidden 
motive of that bitternerness and of that hatred. 


More influential in some respects even than 
Emre pe Grrarpin is Provpnoy, of whom 
M. Breynat speaks thus: 


Some years ago, a young man of a pensive and dreamy 
look was descending the solitary declivities of the Jura. 
His slenderly furnished portmanteav and his dress indi- 
cated one of the intermediate conditions placed between 
the indigence of the peasant and the competence of the 
class immediately above him. Yet, in spite of all these 
appearances of an ill-disguised poverty, the young tra- 
veller walked with a bold and resolute step. His eye 
beaming. with intelligence embraced the horizon with 
the pride of a man to whom the world belongs; his lip 
curled with a smile of contempt and of disdain. One 
might have said that this was a king contemplating his 
dominions. Proudly carrying with him a manuscript 
recently finished, this singular peasant, whose name 
was Proudhon, was journeying towards Paris; that 
boundless field where good and evil reputations grow. 
Unknown of all, the young student was dreaming of 
glory. The sublime beauties of the mountain, the 
flowing meadows, the shadow of the woods, had no 
power to tear him from his thoughts. He scarcely 
saluted with a glance these beloved companions of his 
early youth. Having studied when very young the 
works of Rousseau, Proudhon had early comprehended 
that fame is a capricious thing, and that to fix the 
attention of a world sceptical and exhausted by excesses, 
it was necessary to begin with one of those bold inven- 
tions which upset all received ideas, and manifest them- 
selves with the magnificence of thunder. Rousseau, 
his favourite master, had cut out the path for him te 
follow; a bizarre and brilliant paradox had been the 
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germ of his renown; in the arts the first efforts of famous 
masters had been the same; Géricault, Berliz, Hugo, 
had discovered the way to galvanize public opinion by 
the aid of those courageous conceptions which belong 
to no school, and blossomed out in the sun of popular 
favour without any apparent tradition, like those un- 
known flowers brought from some nameless island by 
the wind of the sea. Proudhon brought with him 
something better than the paradox of his master; some- 
thing better than the poetry or the dreams of Victor 
Hugo, namely, a definition of property, a definition 
strange, impossible, and so incredible that it touched on 
the limits of madness. There was no alternative for its 
author but to be put in a madhouse or to become a 
eelebrated man. But he who professed a sovereign 
contempt for humanity, who had long meditated on the 
weakness and folly of mankind, never doubted for a 
moment of his success. And assuredly, if you had 
offered him immense treasures for his manuscript, he 
would have rejected it with anger and disdain. 

“ The definition of property is mine,” he says, “ and 
all my ambition is to prove that I have comprehended 
its sehse and extent. Property 1s THEFT; there is 
not uttered once in a thousand years a declaration like 
that. I have no property in the world but this defi- 
nition of property; but to me it is more precious than 
the millions of Rothschild, and I venture to say that it 
will be the most considerable event in the reign of Louis 
Philippe.” 


And yet it must be confessed this discovery 
which Proupnon claimed with so much pride, 
which he announced with so much pretence and 
noise, did not belong to him. This pretended 
destroyer of property delivered to the public a 
piece of property which was not his own, a crea- 
tion of which he was not the author. Half a 
century previously Brissor had said, Exclusive 
Property is a robbery in Nature: (Philosophical 
Researches on the right of Property and on Theft.) 
No doubt the saying of Brissor had been for- 
gotten, for the definition of ProupHon was 
successful in exciting the greatest attention, and 
Provupnon himself had a narrow escape from 
being a martyr to persecution. 

ATTICUS. 





MUSIC. 
Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


Mr. Buwn has once again become the lessee of Dypry 
lane.——There is a chance of Messrs. Greenwood and 
Phelps parting company: and the former tmeditates 
building a new theatre in the New Road.-——The 
English Glee and Madrigal Concerts are flourishing, 
and further concerts are still announced. National 
concerts are to be resumed in the early autumn. 
A clever lithograph has been issued by M. Baugniet 
containing portraits of all the artists who performed 
at the meetings of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union during 
the past season.— The Toronto Chronicle gives a 
melancholy account of the death of one of the Kemble 
family while playing at the St. Louis Theatre. Durinz 
the performance, a large iron, suspending a lamp 
from the ceiling, slipped from its fastenings on to the 
head of Mrs. Shea, and struck her dead on the 
stage. ‘‘ Mrs. Shea,” adds the Chronicle, ‘‘ came to 
America as Miss Kemble,—and is the grand-daughter 
of Stephen Kemble, and grandniece of the famous 
Mrs. Siddons. Her husband is at present in New 
Orleans,” 
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The Seven Periods of English Architecture defined and 
illustrated. By Epmunp Suarpg, M.A., Architect. 
London: Bell. 

Rickman, who is still the authority, divides church 

architecture in England into four periods or styles; Mr. 

SHARPE ventures upon a different classification, and 

divides the history of our national architecture into 

seven periods, which he designates. by the convenient, 
becanse characteristic, titles. of —1. The Saxon Period. 

2. The Norman. 3. The Transitional. 4. The Lancet. 

5. The Geometrical. 6. The Curvilinear. 7. The 

Rectilinear. He describes minutely the distinguishing 

features of each of these periods, showing them to the 

eye by engravings, and adding a list of the principal 
edifices that belong to each. 

The amateur, equally with the professional architect, 
will profit by the study of this excellent volume, which 
is, indeed, almost a work of art, and superior as a 
drawing-room table book, so numerous and beautiful are 
the engravings. 








Talk of the Studios. 


A CELEBRATED sculptor of Paris has just received 
orders from the Greek Government to execute marble 








busts of Admirals de Rigny and Codrington, to be 
placed in the Salle where the Senate holds ifs sittings. 
——Lord John Russell has announced in the House of 
Commons his intention to bring forward next session a 
bill for the erection of a new National Gallery,—either 
in the immediate vicinity of Hvde Park and Kensington 
Gardens or within the ens themselves. ——The 
model of the statue of Sir R. Peel, which is to be cast in 
bronze and set up at Bury St. Edmunds, has just been 
completed by Mr. Baily. [tis 10feet in height, and repre- 
sents the statesman in his ordinary dress, in the act of 
delivering a speech. The attitude is easy and natural ; 
and for the likeness tie sculptor has successfully fol- 
lowed Sir Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated picture. —— 
The promoters of the last Winter Exhibition of Modern 
British Art will open a second Exhibition during the 
coming season. Owing to the success of last year, 
upwards of eighty works having been sold without any 
charge whatever to the artist,—a great increase in the 
number of exhibitors is reckoned on.——The prospe- 
rity of the Society of Arts seems now to be established 
on a tolerably firm basis. By the report and balance- 
sheet laid béfore the late annual finance meeting it 
appeared that the income is still in advance of that of 
the last year, while it considerably exceeds the expen-- 
diture, and that no less than 700/. of old arrears have 
been liquidated.——Shortly after the death of Words- 
worth, a committee was formed for the purpose of 
setting up a tablet to his memory in Grassmere Church. 
where he lies buried. This work, which was intruste 

to Mr. Thomas Woolner, has now been completed :— 
and is thus described by The Spectator.—‘* Surrounded 
by a band of laurel leaves is the inscription, written by 
Professor Keble, under which the poet’s head is sculp- 
tured in relief. The likeness to the man has received 
decisive praise from persons whose verdict is final ; the 
intellectual likeness to the poet will be more widely 
appreciated, and recognised with as cordial an admira- 
tion. The meditative lines of the face, the thoughtful 
forehead and eye, the compressed sensitive mouth, are 
rendered with refined intelligence. In two narrow 
spaces at each side of the head are introduced the crocus 
and celandine, and the snowdrop and violet, treated 
with a rare union of natural beauty and sculpturesque 
method and subordination. Throughout, the delicately- 
studied execution shows that the work has been a labour 
of love.” ——An interesting question lately came before 
the Jury Court of Scotland, in which Mr. Snare was 
plaintiff and the Earl of Fife defendant, with respect 
to the celebrated portrait of Charles I., by Velasquez. 
Mr. Snare, the plaintiff, is a bookseller in Reading, 
and purchased the portrait of a Mr. Kent, of Oxford, 
and afterwards exhibited it in Reading, London, and 
Edinburgh. While exhibiting it in Edinburgh the 
trustees of the Earl of Fife claimed it, presented a 
petition to the sheriff, and asserted that it had been 
stolen or surreptitiously abstracted from the collection 
of the late cat After ‘sonsiderable litigatiot#i*a case 
was submitted to a jury:as to the damage sustained by 
Mr. Snare in having the picture seized under the war- 
rant of the sheriff, and the loss in consequence of the 
profits arising from the exhibition of it. The damages 
were laid at 5,000/. On Saturday various witnesses, 
including Mr. Hermann, the well-known picture dealer, 
Mr. Mesnard, restorer, and Mr. nowy obinson, his- 
torical engraver, Sir Johh Watson Gordon, P.R.A., 
Mr. Bonar, R.A,, and Mr. Harvey, R.A., were exa- 
mined, and they gave it as their opinion that the picture 
was not a genuine Velasquez. Counsel haying been 
heard, Lord Cowan charged, the jury at considerable 
length ; after which they retired, and returned into 
court with a verdict for the pursuer, awarding damages 
to the amount of 1,000/., irrespective of solatium, 
which they did not take into consideration. ——The last 
number of the Canterbury papers, just issued, contains 
four views of the settlement. The first shows the site 
of the town of Port Lyttleton, with the hills which 
separate it from the great. plain, and the four ships of 
the first expedition; the second, the landing of the 
passengers from the Cressy, which was the last vessel 
of the expedition; the third, part of the great plain, 
at an elevation of 800 feet above the sea; and the last, 
the rivers Courtenay and Hinds. These views form an 
admirable and indispensable supplement to the informa- 
tion already published relative to this most interesting 
experiment, and they cannot fail to awaken new interest 
in the objects, plans, and proceedings of the founders. 
——wWe are glad to hear that Mr. Richardson, the 
sculptor and restorer of medieval sculpture, has just 
successfully put together and renovated the two noble 
sitting statues in Wells Cathedral, gem to repre- 
sent King Edward, the eldest son Alfred, and Adelmus, 
first Bishop of Wells (the former was considered hope- 
lessly shattered from its fall last autumn), with other 
mutilated details on the first buttress south of the 
centre west door of Wells Cathedral. These works 
have been carried out by the artist, under the patronage, 
and at the joint cost of the Dean and Chapter. Mr. 
Blakemore, M.P. for Wells, Dr. Markland, of Bath, 
and the Venerable Archdeacon Brymer. We trust that 
continued exertions may be made to secure this magni- 
ficent facade from further injury and decay by judicious 
reparation. 








GENERAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY 
LIVING ARTISTS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Lichfield House, St. James's Square. 
Tuis is one of the novelties of the year—a collection of 
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pictures by artists of all the countries in Europe; an 
excellent idea, and, considering the circumstances inci- 
dental to such an attempt, a tolerably successful one, 

There are specimens of the modern English, French, 
Belgiaa, German, and Dutch schools; among the first 
we recognise several old friends. Mr. E. M. Warp's 
Disgrace of Clarendon, where the dismissed miinister is 
descending the steps of the palace exposed to the sneers 
of the court-butterflies gathered in the gardens, appears 
slightly improved in tone. A Fruit piece, by LANce, 
entitled Preparation, we remember to have seeen at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. ANTHONY contributes No. 164, a 
view of The Lake of Killarney, one of the most im- 
pressive landscapes which has ever come under our 
notice; a heavy mass of cloud broods over the darkened 
lake with admirable effect and power. It is certainly 
the most striking lake-view we have seen. 

France is most unworthily represented by a variety of 
works, in the style of Davin. Mons. BLArp has some 
humorous sketches, but by no means anything worthy of 
him. Of Belgian art we have several sketches which 
are really odious. The artist's name is, however, 
slightly redeemed by a large picttire of Boccaccio 
reading the Decameron to Jean of Naples and the 
Princess Mary, where some portions of the design are ex- 
cellent, and the faces good; but there is not the slightest 
attempt to refer fo nature for qualities of form or flesh- 
colour. No. 183, Two Children’s Heads, hung very 
high on the walls, has much character and artistic 
thought in it. No. 89, Domestic Happiness of an 
Artist in the time of Louis XIII., consists of an artist 
and his wife watching the gambols of two naked infants 
(apparently twins), who are placed on cushions on the 
floor. The expression and design are good, and the 
detail of the picture, the scene of which is a studio, 
most carefully and elaborately given; but withal there 
is a very unpleasing hardness and polish upon every 
thing, entirely the reverse of natural effect. It is by 
A. Rorum, Paris. 

A large picture of The Death of Nelson, which it is 
proposed to present by subscription to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, is very powerful in character and expression, 
indeed, in the latter quality we have seldom seen it 
excelled. It is by a Belgian, Ernest SLINGENWEIT: 
a most appropriate painting for the situation proposed. 
Cromwell viewing the body of Charles the First, by 
Paut DELAROCHE, is far better placed than at the 
Royal Academy, where it appeared last year. 

There are few other works deserving especial notice; 
an old picture by James Warp, R. A., on the staircase, 
contains'a Bull, which is a remarkable piece of animal 
painting. 

We hope itis intended to make this exhibition 
annual, as in ‘that case better contributors might be 
expected from the continent. The English portion of 
the collection is, at present, very far from a fair repre- 
sentation of art in England, though it comes nearer the 
truth than any other, unless it be the Belgian. | 








THE PRE-RAPHAELITE ARTISTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—Your obliging insertion of my former letter en- 
courages me to trouble you with one or two further notes 
respecting the pre-Raphaelite pictures. I had intended, 
in continuation of my first letter, to institute as close an 
inquiry as I could into the character of the morbid 
tendencies which prevent these works from favourably 
arresting the attention of the public; but I believe there 
are sofew pictures inthe Academy whose reputation would 
not be grievously diminished by a deliberate inventory 
of their errors, that I am disinclined to undertake so 
ungracious a task with respect to this or that particular 
work. Three points, however, may be noted, partly for 
the consideration of the painters themselves, partly that 
forgiveness of them may be asked from the public in 
consideration of high merit in other respects. 

The most painful of these defects is unhappily also 
the most prominent—the commonness of feature in 
many of the principal figures. In Mr. Hunt's “ Val- 
entine defending Sylvia,” this is, indved, almost the 
only fault. Further examination of ;this picture has 
even raised the estimate I had previously formed of its 
marvellous truth in detail and splendour in colour; nor 
is its general conception less deserving of praise; the 
action of Valentine, his arm thrown around Sylvia and 
his hand clasping hers at the same instant as she falls 
at his feet, is most faithful and beautiful, nor less so the 
contending of doubt and distress with awakening hope 
in the half-shadowed, half-sunlit countenance of Juba. 
Nay, even the momentary struggle of Proteus with 
Sylvia, just past, is indicated by the trodden grass and 
broken fungi of the foreground. But all this thought- 
ful conception, and absolutely inimitable execution, fails 
in making immediate appeal to the feelings, owing to 
the unfortunate type chosen for the face of Sylvia. 
Certainly this cannot be she whose lover was— 


As rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearL 
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Nor is it, perhaps, less to be regretted that while in 
Shakspeare’s play there are nominally “Two Gentle- 
men,” in Mr. Hunt's picture there should be only one— 
at least, the kneeling figure on the right has by no 
means the look of a gentleman. But this may be on 

, for any one who remembers the conduct of 
Proteus throughout the previous scenes will, I think, 
be disposed to consider that the error lies more in 
Shakspeare’s nomenclature than in Mr. Hunt's ideal. 

No defence can, however, be offered for the choice of 
features in the left-hand figure of Mr. Millais’“ Dove 
returning to the Ark.” I cannot understand how a 
painter so sensible of the utmost refinenments of beauty 
in other objects should deliberately choose for his model 
a type far inferior to that of average humanity, and 
unredeemed by any expression except that of dull self- 
complacency. Yet let the spectator who desires to be 
just turn away from this head, and contemplate rather 
the tender and beautiful expression of the stooping 
figure, and the intense harmony of colour in the exqui- 
sitely finished draperies; let him note also the ruffling 
of the plumage of the wearied dove, one of its feathers 
falling on the arm of the figure which holds it, and 
another to the ground, where, by the by, the hay is 
painted not only elaborately, but with the most perfect 
ease of tough and mastery of effect, especially to be 
observed because this freedom of execution is a modern 
excellence, which it has been inaccurately stated that 
these painters despise, but which, in reality, is one of 
the remarkable distinctions between their painting and 
that of Van Eyck or Hemling, which caused me to say 
in my first letter that “those knew little of ancient 
painting who supposed the work of these men to 
resemble it.” 

Next to this false choice of feature, and in connexion 
with it, is to be noted the defect in the colouring of the 
flesh. The hands, at least in the pictures of Millais, 
are almost always ill painted, and the flesh tint in 
general is wrought out of crude purples and dusky 
yellows. It appears just possible that much of this 
evil may arise from the attempt to obtain too much 
transparency-—an attempt which has injured also not a 
few of the best works of Mulready. I believe it will be 
generally found that close study of minor details is 
unfavourable to flesh painting; it was noticed of the 
drawing by John Lewis, in the old water-colour exhibi- 
tion of 1850 (a work which, as regards its treatment of 
detail, may be ranged in the same class with the pre- 
Raphaelite pictures), that the faces were the worst 
painted portions of the whole. 

The apparent want of shade is, however, perhaps the 
fauit which most burts the general eye... The fact is, 
nevertheless, that the fault is far mere in the other 
pictures of the Academy than in the pre-Rapbaelite ones. 
It is the former that are false, not the latter, except so 
far as every picture must be false which endeavours to 
represent living sunlight with dead pigments. I think 
Mr. Hunt has a slight tendency to exaggerate reflected 
lights; and if Mr. Millais has ever been near a piece of 
good painted glass he ought to have known that its 
tone is more dusky and sober than that of his Mariana’s 
window. But for the most part these pictures are 
rashly condemned, because the only light which we 
are accustomed to see represented is that which falls on 
the artist's model in his dim painting room, not that of 
sunshine in the fields. 

I do not think I can go much further in fault find- 
ing. I had, indeed, something to urge respecting what 
I supposed to be the Romanizing tendencies of the 
painters ; but I have received a letter assuring me that 
I was wrong in attributing to them anything of the 
kind, whereupon, all I can say is, that instead of the 
“ pilgrimage” of Mr. Collins’s maiden over a plank and 
round a fishpond, that old pilgrimage of Christiane and 
her children towards the place where they should “ look 
the Fountain of Mercy in the face” would have been 
more to the purpose in these times. And soI wish 
them all heartily good speed, believing in sincerity that 
if they temper the courage and energy which they have 
shown in the adoption of their system with patience 
and discretion in pursuing it, and if they do not suffer 
themselves to be driven by harsh or careless criticism 
into rejection of the ordinary means of obtaining in- 
fluence over the minds of others, they may as they gain 
experience, lay in our England the foundations of a 
school of art nobler than the world has seen for 300 
years. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tue AuTHor or “MoperNn PAINTERS.” 

Denmark-hill, May 26. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—On Monday last Mr. 
Batre, the able conductor of the now excellent 
orchestra at Her Majesty’s, took his benefit, and I am 
happy to be able to record, for the honour of the 
operatic public, that he was most enthusiastically 


grevied by an extraordinarily full house, considering the 
time of the year, and the more powerful attractions of 
green tields over yellow curtains. Mr. BALre has had 
a vast number of drawbacks, all of which he has 
successfully overcome. The very fact of his being 
Mr. Batre instead of Signor BALFIN1, is enough, in 
the eyes of a certain class, to disqualify him, ipso facto, 
from leading at The Opera. ith this “ English- 
behind-the-world-in-everything” class, I have no 
dealings ; and if they are contented in their ideas, 
“peace be to their ashes.” When a great convulsion 
rove the then only opera to its fouridation, carrying 
off in one fell swooop the great tenor, soprano, con- 
ductor, and most of the leading artists and instruments 
in the orchestra, Mr. Batre found himself, with a 
new field and new fortunes, he had no competent 
leaders, or solo performers, in his orchestra, and a 
company that could scarcely command an audience off 
the stage, until the rising star of the great Linp 
‘‘ gilded”’ the darkening fortunes of the house. From 
this state of affairs Mr. Batre, by untiring perse- 
verance, has raised the orchestral ..power Her 
Majesty’s to its present state of efficiency. But in 
this work he has had innumerable difficulties M. 
Costa started with great “ prestige,’”’ and with nearly 
all his old subordinates. Mr. Baure, on the contrary, 
had everything to make; his orchestra at first was 
bad, decidedly bad, and because it once was bad, our 
good friends, the ‘‘ Anti-British-talentites,” would be 
very indignant if I was to tell them that it is now 
good. Like the peasants in Midas they shout for 
Pan, and will not hear of Pot. In these few remarks 
it is far from my intention to cast any slight on the 
talent and ability of M. Costa, or the orchestra at 
Covent Garden; both are acknowledged, and fully 
appreciated. I merely wish to suggest, that because 
Costa is good, that is no reason that Batre should 
be bad, and that in this wide world there is plenty of 
room for two good conductors. The labours of Mr. 
BALFE this season cannot have been light, the number 
of new operas that have been produced is unprece- 
dented, and the toil of a conductor in arranging and 
drilling his orchestra, must have been no slight matter. 
Mr. Batre has, however, overcome all difficulties, and 
gone triumphantly through the ordeal of the most 
trying season that has been known for very many 
years. Indeed, I very much doubt if ever there has 
been a season to equal the present, in the number and 
magnitude of its productions. The opera chosen on 
this occasion is one of Mr. Batre’s own. J Guattro 
Fratelli, an Italian version of Les Guatres Fils 
d’ Aymon, originally composed for the Opera Comique 
at Paris, the Zibretto the work of MM. Levvev and 
Brunswick. As an English opera, it appeared at the 
Princess’s during Mr. Mapox’s management. Of 
the many operas by Mr. Baurs, this is, perhaps, the 
most a , lively, and spirited. The story is too 
wéll known to need comment. The part of Emma 
was deliciously sustained by Sorrz CruveLui, who 
introduced two bravura airs by Mr. Batre, not in 
the original MSS. The four sons of Aymon were 
Garpon!, Parpini, MercurtAtt, and BALANCHI. 
Masson had a comic part, J? Baerone, which he 
played excellently. The old seneschal Toone, was 
admirably acted and sung by Cotettr. The whole 
opera went off in a manner reflecting the greatest 
credit on all hands. At the fall of the curtain, Mr. 
Batre crossed the stage, amidst vociferous cheering. 

Frencu Prays.—Mr. Mircuew. has brought us 
M. Bourrr, after a retreat of nearly two years from 
‘* the boards,” caused by bad health. 

VAUXHALL.—Mr. WARDELL, the indefatigable and 
enterprising lessee of Vauxhall, took a well-deserved 
benefit on Wednesday evening at the gardens. 

Tue CrystaL Patace as A WINTER GARDEN. 
—The proprietors of the Indian Overland Diorama 
have added to their establishment a view of the Crystal 
Palace as a winter promenade. The scene is repre- 
sented almost as one of the best of fairy land. 

The Cotossevm has been thronged by country visi- 
tors lately. The fine pictures of ‘* London by Day” 
and “Paris by Night,” and the startling beauties of 
the Cyclorama, have been deemed only next in order 
to the wonders of the Crystal Palace. 

The LAPLAND GIANTESs, whom we have seen, is 
really a giantess of fine proportions, measuring more 
than seven feet in height. Her companion isa Lap- 
lander of ordinary dimensions. The contrast between 
the couple is effective. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 


Sir,—I have observed that there at present exists 
among your correspondents and contributors some dif- 
ference of sentiment as to the opinion entertained by 
the late David Scott r ting Emerson. As I long 
enjoyed the friendship of the ancient painter referred 
to, and was in occasional correspondence with him till 
near the close of his life, I am able to furnish what 
may contribute towards the settlement of the question 
at issue. I send you an extract from a letter which I 
received from Mr. Scott at the time of Emerson’s late 
visit to Edinburgh, which letter contains a more dis- 
tinct and careful statement of Scott’s impressions of 
the essayist than has yet been given to the public. The 








letter is dated 7th February, 1848, but an interruption 
having occurred in the writing of it, the portion which 
I extract is of date February 10. It is as follows :— 

“10th February.—I have been interrupted with my 
letter and unwillingly had to delay sending it off. Last 
night Emerson arrived in Edinburgh, and immediately 
lectured. I heard him and afterwards supped with him, 
and this morning he was here at breakfast. It is 
curious to encounter the individual, after forming a 
picture from the works of an eminent man. I 
expeeted characteristics in Emerson which the first 
view did not realize, since that, however, I find much 
that I can assimilate with his works in his person and 
bearing. He has a small-looking face and head, topping 
the rather sloping shoulders of a tall, long-necked, 
somewhat slender man, and his bearing is easy, with 
dignity and composure. His hands are prominently 
large in proportion to his head, his nose Caed and 
under-lip a little projecting ; altogether, there is, on 
first view, the impression of severity of character, and 
on meeting him in private that of steady gentleness and 

wer.” 

Believing that the above extrac’ will be conclusive of 
the matter.on hand and interesting to all the friends 
and rapidly extending circle of admirers of the late- 
poet-painter, I am, Sir, your’s &e. 

A. L. Simpson. 

Und. Presbyterian Manse, Forres, 6th August, 1851. 


QUAKERISM; OR THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL : THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—lI have seen in Tue Critic of July 15th a letter 
signed M. Y., on the subject of Quakerism ; or the 
Story of my Life, and have received from the authoress 
a communication relative thereto. I beg to enclose a 
few extracts from the latter, trusting that you will do 
me the favour of inserting them in your next number. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e, 
Samvet B. Otpuam, Publisher. 

8, Suffolk-street, Dublin. 


“*My Dear Mr. OtpHAM,—M. Y. says, ‘I deserve 
the severest censure for mendacity,’ because he, having 
lived in Cork: during a life of considerable duration, 
never heard till now” of my story of the Crabs. M. Y. 
appears to forget (if he ever read) what is stated in 
the preface, that if needful, I could give the real 
names of persons and places, which, for obvious reasons, 
I have frequently avoided doing. M. Y. says the tale 
was printed in The Glasgow Chronicle, in 1320. Con- 
firmation strong of the substantial truth of my story ; 
that the discovery was made bya lady, he also confesses, 
and although Ae does not pretend to know who the 
lady was, he arraigns me because I do know. The time 
he it occurred, seventeen years previously, almost 
exactly corresponds with that I alluded to. The reason 
for keeping it so long seeret, M. Y. says, ‘ was that the 
lady feared for her fife if she breathed the secret in 
Ireland.” My story was often and fearlessly told 
and retold, and good-humouredly laughed at too by 
Roman Catholics, who do not as M. Y. insinuates, 
always put people to death for telling of a funny trick. 
Whoever wrote the anecdote for The Glasgow Chronicle 
must have made a mistake in the mode of discovery, 
perhaps intentionally, to avoid blame to the clerk, for 
it is absurd to think a lady either could or would have 
stolen anything off the altar of a chapel whilst service 
was going on, the attendant priests standing round, and 
the altar itself in most cases so railed off that no one of 
the congregation could touch anything on it. But 
surely that story is merely an incidental one, and in no 
way affects the truthfulness of my portraiture of Qua- 
kerism, and surely M. Y. is not warranted in accusin 
me of falsehood, and throwing discredit on the rest an 
much more important part of the book, merely because 
he conceives this story has been better told by another 
person, whilst he actually confirms the truth of that 
story in all its important detatls. Do you think the 
Editor of Tue Crittc would insert a letter from me on 
the subject, as I do not like so serious and undeserved 
an accusation to pass unnoticed to the injury of my 
narrative, on the strict truthfulness of which, I can 
alone hope for its success. M. Y. writes as if hurt 
that the Editor of Tue Crirtc had treated ‘ Quakerism’ 
in so favourable a manner. I suppose he forgets the 
adage, ‘ce n’est que ld verité qui , esse.’ 

“Your’s very truly, 
“Tue AUTHORESS OF QUAKERISM.” 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

S1r,—The debate in the House of Commons on 
Friday, the 11th ult., upon the motion of Sir Robert 
Inglis, for the annual grant to the British Museum, as 
usual, brought forth a catalogue, not of books, but 
complaints, upon the system still pursued by the trustees, 
and the complainants were very cavalierly assured by 
the worthy baronet, that “‘ there is no public institution 
with a more complete system in existence.”” It may be 
asked, a complete system of what? If Sir Robert 
means obstructions and delays, I willingly concur with 
him upon that point. Mr. oe also complained that 
the recommendations of the Commissioners had not 
been attended to; but whose fault is it that they have 
not been so? Is not Mr. Hume, who was himself one 
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of the Commissioners, somewhat to blame in this 
matter? Mr. Anstey complained that a friend had not 
been allowed to inspect a chart of the river Medway, 
and many other members followed in the same strain. 
As has vary justly observed, too much power is 
vested in the hands of non-responsible persons, who 
make laws and break them, as it best suits their own 
purposes ; nor do the well-known dissensions between 
the officers of the establishment tend to ameliorate the 
system. To obtain a reading-room ticket is not to 
obtain access to all the books or manuscripts, it being 
optional with the officers of the library whether certain 
volumes shall be seen or not. These arbitrary rules do 
nat, however, apply to foreigners, who are at all times 
treated with more courtesy and liberality than our own 
countrymen. I do not object to the proper conserva- 
tion of the precious treasures of the library, but I do 
object to the system which exeludes the artist and the 
man of letters from even a view of them, yet readily 
suffers them to be handled for the amusement of the 
officers and their friends. A friend of mine, having 
sometime since been recommended for a reading-room 
ticket, was desirous of making copies from the illu- 
minated manuscripts, and, he obtained for that purpose, a 
second recommendation according to the rules of the 
establishment. In the course of his studies he wrote, 
in the usual manner, for the fine copy of the Romance 
of the Rose (MS. Harl. 4,425), but this was refused to 
him, as were also several others of the finer description 
of manuscripts, with an intimation that these books 
could not be seen unless a special order was first 
obtained from the trustees for that purpose. Surely, 
Sir, if a gentleman produces in the first instance recom- 
mendations so satisfactory as to entitle him to a reading- 
room ticket, and is put to the further inconvenience of 
obtaining a duplicate recommendation before he is 
allowed to draw, it is too much to compel him to pro- 
duce a third proof of his respectability before he can 
be allowed to use what so many favoured great ones are 
constantly engaged in turning over for their summer’s 
amusement! With your permission I will return to 
the subject. I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
INVESTIGATOR. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


Asrronomy.— Eclipse of the Sun.— Although Mon- 
day, the 28th ult., had been looked forward to, with 
more than ordinary interest, not only by astronomers, 
but by the public at large, in consequence of the uni- 
versal announcement that a total eclipse of the sun 
would take place in the afternoon, it may be well to 
observe that this was, to a certain extent, an error; for 
it was neither a total eclipse of the sun in the British 
metropolis, ror in any part of the British Isles, as the 
shadow of the moon, which completely shuts out the 
sun’s light, falls censiderably to the north of our lati- 
tude. The moon, however, must have been sufficiently 
near the earth to exclude the sun’s rays altogether 
from the southern parts of Norway and Sweden, 
Northern Prussia, Poland and Russia. The principal 
places covered by the moon’s shadow will be Christiana, 
Bergen, Got.enburg, Carlskrona, Dantzic, Koningsberg, 
and Warsaw. The eclipse began to be visible in this 
country at three minutes past two, p.m.; its greatest 
darkness was at twelve minutes past three, when the 
eclipse amounted to an obscuration of about nine-tenths 
of the sun’s surface. From the time last mentioned, 
the eclipse began gradually to pass away; and at 
fifteen minutes past four o'clock p.m. the sun was again 
free from obscuration, the eclipse having entirely passed 
away. This is said to be the largest eclipse that will 
be visible in this country during the present century, 
and in some places on the continent of Europe it will 
be total. After 1916, February 3, when there will be 
an eclipse of the sun, there will be none other total 
eclipse of this luminary visible in England before the 
year A.D. 2000, or till the end of the twentieth century. 
At Cambridge, and the adjoining neighbourhood, on 
Monday the 28th ult., the sky was, to our own great 
and especial mortification and disappointment, very 
cloudy, with a drizzling rain during the whole time. 
In and around the metropolis, the state of the weather 
was a little, and but a little, more favourable for viewing 
the eclipse, than it was fifty or sixty miles north-east 
of London, where we were at that time of the day; yet 
even here, ¢. ¢., in London, very few persons with whom 
we have conversed on the subject, succeeded in obtaining 
anything like a satisfactory observation of this rare and 
interesting natural phenomenon. In the north of 
England, the sky was much clearer in the afternoon of 
that day, the sun, at the time of the commencement of 
eclipse, shining very brightly. We are told that in the 
city of Durham, this was so, and that the time of the 
greatest obscurity was observed to be at seven minutes 
past three o'clock, p.m., at which time the sun pre- 
sented the appearance of a new moon three or four days 
old, and the light was that of clear, bright moonlight. 
In the metropolis of the neighbouring country, Paris, 
as we find: it recorded in our daily journals, as The 
Times, &e, &c., the day was most favourable for the 


oceasion, the sky being almost cloudless, with patches. 
of a transparent haze scattered here and there, but far 
to the east. The first outline of the dark body on the 
sun’s face was first perceptible at about twenty-five 
minutes past twoo'clock. At three p.m. it had advanced 
a good deal, and at half-past three o'clock, about two- 
thirds of the sun was covered, whilst at that time the 
eastern part of the sky assumed a deeper hue. From 
about twenty-five minutes to four o'clock the sombre 
hue diminished; and about twenty minutes past four 
o'clock the sun again shone forth with undimmed 
splendour. At the time when the eclipse was greatest 
a large circle was plainly visible round the sun. The 
correspondent of The Times writes thus:—‘ The eclipse 
of the sun is this day, beyond all question, the object of 
greatest interest in Paris. In the interest which that 
phenomenon excites, all luminaries, whether dimmed or 
in full blaze, are forgotten for the moment. In the 
highest windows of every house along the Boulevards, 
on the very roofs,.on the lofty balconies in every quarter, 
in the streets, the promenades, and other public places, 
may be seen hundreds of amateur savans armed with 

pieces of smoked glass, or other such instruments, 
improvised for the occasion, and watching the pi 

of the dark body of the moon, as it slowly but steadily 
passed over the face of the sun. In many instances 
the star er sun gazers present rather a strange appear- 

ance, and there is scarcely one of them who had nota 
patch of black on his nose, or whose face does. not pre- 

sent the appearance of the full moon with dark spots. 

The ambulant savans, who usually plant their telescopes 

on the Place de la Concorde, the Pont Neuf, the Champs 

Elysées, and other places of public resort, are driving 

a luerative trade, and would wish the eclipse to last 

till sun-set.”. We are aware that great preparations 

have been made for securing accurate observations on 

the 28th of last month. English French, and American 

astronomers will station themselves.at various points in 

Sweden and Norway. In the last number of Tue 

Critic, we gave our readers the names of some half 
dozen or more observers, with the names of the various 

places at which they were to be stationed; and from 

these and others we may expect detailed accounts of their 

observations. The Russian Government has eqmpped 

as many as six stations, with three observers at each; 

and the Prussian astronomers were to arrange themselves 

at different places near the shores of the Baltic. If the 

weather shall have been favourable, we may expect 

observations. along the entire course of the moon’s 

shadow, from the western coast of Norway, where it 

enters Europe, to the Sea of Azof. In our next number 

we hope to be able to furnish the readers of) Tue 

Critic with some of the observations made by the 

various astronomers located along the line of total 

obscuration which we think will probably be received 

from them during this month. 

PuystcaL Scrence.—Mr. Rankine has given to the 
scientific world a summary of the results of a peculiar 
mode of conceiving that theory, which regards the 
elasticity connected with heat as the-effect of the centri- 
fugal force of small molecular motions,—a theory which 
has long been entertained as a conjecture, but which 
may now be considered as proved by M. Joula’s experi- 
ments on the mutual convertibility of heat, and the 
visible forms of mechanical power. 

Very closely allied to this subject is the Theory of 
Gases of Mr. Waterston, who deduces the properties of 
Gases, with respect to Heat and Elasticity, from a 
peculiar form of the theory which regards Heat as con- 
sisting in small but rapid motions of the particles of 
matter. 

Dr. Andrews has found by experiment that many 
powders when thoroughly dried will rapidly and 
effectually take up the moisture of damp air passed 
through them, as effectually as the fused chloride 
of calcium. He found that well dried black oxide 
of manganese, and also alabaster or sul- 
phate of lime, being enclosed in a small syphon, a 
measured bulk of air passed through either, rapidly or 
slowly, would be so completely deprived of all its 
hygrometric moisture, that another syphon filled with 
coarse fragments of fused chloride of caleium acquired 
no weight sensible to a balance, which turned with the 
one thousandth part of a grain; the measured portion 
of damp air being in suceession drawn through the 
syphon containing the alabaster, and that containing 
the fused chloride of calcium. By means of a simple 
apparatus invented by him, the indications of other 
hygrometers may be tested, the correct relation between 
the depression of the wet bulb and the dew point may 
be determined; and it may be used so that the total 
quantity of vapour contained in a measured volume of 
air, drawn through it at a uniform rate, may be correctly 
determined by weight. 

MECHANICAL Scrence.—Mr. Nasmyth has invented 
an instrument, which he describes under the name of an 
“ Improved direct-action Steam-Fan for the more per- 
feet ventilation of Coal Mines.” This instrument or 
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notice, as presenting sure and effectual means of lessening 
considerably the number and frequency of those melan- 
choly and fatal catastrophes which often occur in coal 
mines, 

Grotocy.— Dr. Overweg has made an important 
geological discovery, namely, that. of the existenee of 
Devonian. Rocks in Fezzan in North Africa, from which 
place he has sent specimens: of true Devonian Rocks 
with fossils identical with those of the Devonian series 
of the Siena Morena in Spain. No palwozoic rocks 
have heretofore been discovered in Afriea north of the 
equator; and the discovery of this new fact may ely 
prove of considerable value in explaining the physi 
and organic peculiarities of Africa, and, taken in. con- 
nexion with the fact of the existence of Devonian Rocks 
in the region of the Cape, may indicate.a paleozoic. axis 
running north and south through that continent. 

Cuemistry.—The well-known and often repeated 
experiments of M. Boutigny, on the peculiar state 
induced in liquids when brought into contact with 
intensely heated metals, have led to considerable dis- 
cussion amongst the chemists of our day, as to the 
repulsion between metals and fluids, and whether the 
remarkable effects are entirely attributable or not to the 
properties of a thin stratum of vapour. He has shown 
by. experiments, that when:platina wire is coiled up in 
the form of a flat spiral and made hot, and fluid ether 
or alcohol placed upon it, whilst the fluid remains in the 
spheroidal state, it. does not pass through between the 
spaces, whereas the vapour from the liquid readily 

80. 

M. Boutigny read a paper in connexion with this 
subject. at the chemical section of the British Associa~ 
ciation, lately held at Ipswich, “On the cause which 
maintains Bodies in the Spheroidal State, beyond the 
Sphere of Physico-chemical activity,” after which, he 
showed the capability of the human hand to be passed 
through red-hot molten metal without sustaining injury. 
We had not the good fortune to witness this experiment, 
but many of the members of the chemical section had 
the opportunity of seeing M. Boutigny pass his hand 
through the stream of red-hot iron as it issued from 
the furnace in a liquid state, and afterwards scoop out 
portions of iron from the casting ladle until the fluid 
metal sunk to the mere red-hot fluid state, when danger 
is to be apprehended from the diminution of the tem- 
perature causing the iron to adhere, 

From experiments on the action of superheated 
steam upon organic bodies, it has been shown that 
in Prussia, steam at sixty pounds pressure is used 
and made to pass through hot pipes to obtain at 
least 600 degrees of heat, and is then thrown into 
compressed feat, ‘where it produces the effect of a 
fiery sponge, robbing the peat of its water, carbonizing 
the material, and causing the complete distillation of 
many substances. The texture of the peat is so far 
changed and peculiar, that it is rendered pyrophoric, 
and takes fire on exposure to the air, and it is necessary 
to coal down the charcoal in an atmosphere of steam. 

It is reported in The Times, that M. Schrotter has 
diseovered a new preparation of phosphorus, to which he 
has given the name “ Amorphous Phosphoress.” by 
which all the difficulties met with in the conveyance 
and use of the article for purposes of commerce are 
overcome. It is obtained by heating phosphorus with- 
ont the access of air, at the temperature of an oil bath. 
It then assumes a scarlet colour, and may be carried 
about, or packed in barrels, or even taken into the sys- 
tem, as it is said, without any injurious’effects. Mixed 
with oxidising substances, it reassumes its inflammable 

es. 

Anima. Pxyrstotocy.—Dr. John Davy, in continu- 
ation of some former researches on the “ Temperature 
of Man,” has communicated to the Royal Society the 
results of his subsequent observations on this subject, 
during a period of three years and a-half, chiefly at 
Barbadoes, where the mean annual temperature of the 
atmosphere is eighty degrees Fahrenheit, and the range 
of temperature throughout ‘the year from about ten to 
eighteen degrees ‘in the open air. The observations 
were made three times a-day; the temperature of the 
body being noted,-with that of the external air, the 
pulse, and the number of respirations per minute. The 
chief results are the following: 1. That the average 
temperature of man, within the tropics, is a little higher, 
nearly one degree, than in a temperate climate, such as. 
that of England. 2. That within the tropics, as in 
cooler regions, the temperature of the body is almost 
constantly fluctuating. 3. That the order of fluctua- 
tion is different from that in a cooler climate; the 
minimum degree being early in the morning, after a 
night’s rest, and not. at night. 4. That when the 


‘body is in a healthy state, it rapidly recovers its normal 


condition as to temperature. 5. That within the tropics, 
there is comparatively little difference of temperature - 
between the surface of the body and the internal parts; 
the skin is more active in its functions, and the Kidneys 
are less active. 6. That the effect of wine, unless used 








Fan is of very great simplicity, and highly deserving of 


in great moderation, is commonly lowering as to tempe- 
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rature, whilst it accelerates the action of the heart’ 
followed, after awhile, by an increase of temperature. 
7. The tendency of sea-sickness, like that of disease, is 
to-elevate the temperature. 8. The tendency of a sea- 
voyage, apart from sea-sickness, is to equalize the tem- 
perature without permanently elevating it. The most 
interesting facts, in connexion with Dr. J. Davy's obser- 
vations, are the changes of temperature depending on 
changes of health or disease, and the lowering influence 
of wines and ordinary stimulants. 

“On Sea-sickness.”—Let a person on ship-board, 
when the vessel is bounding over the waves, seat 
himself, and take hold of a tumbler nearly filled with 
water or other liquid, and at the same time make 
an: effort to prevent the liquid from running over, 
by keeping the mouth of the glass horizontal, or 
nearly so. When doing this, from the motion of the 
vessel, his hand and arm will seem to be drawn ito 
different positions, as if the glass were attracted by a 
powerful magnet. Continuing his efforts to keep the 
mouth of the glass horizontal, let him allow his hand, 
arm, and body to go through the various movements, as 
those observed in sawing, planing, pumping, throwing a 
quoit, &c., which they will be impelled, without fatigue, 
almost irresistibly to perform, and he will find that this 
has the effect of preventing the giddiness and nausea 
that the rolling and tossing of the vessel have a ten- 
dency to produce in inexperienced voyagers. If the 
person is suffering from sickness at the commencement 
of his experiment, as soon as he grasps the glass of 
liquid in his hand, and suffers his arm to take its course 
and go through the movements alluded to, he feels as if 
he were performing them of his own free will, and the 
nausea abates immediately, and very soon ceases entirely, 
and does not return so long as he suffers his arm and 
body to assume the postures into which they seem to be 
drawn. Should he, however, resist the free course of 
his hand, he instantly feels a thrill of pain of a pecu- 
liarly stunning kind shoot through the head, and expe- 
riences a sense of dizziness and returning nausea. From 
this last circumstance, Mr. Atkinson, the author of a 
paper on this subject, infers it as probable, that the 
stomach is primarily affected through the cerebral mass, 
rather than through a disturbance of the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera; and he thinks that this method of 
preventing sea-sickness, which he has found by expe- 
rience to be effectual, depends on the curious fact that 
the involuntary motion, communicated to the body by 
the rolling and tossing of the vessel, are, by the means 
he adopts, apparently converted into a voluntary motion. 

Natura History.—Mr. T. H. Huxley nas written 
a description of a new form of sponge-like animal, 
found as..a.gelatinous substance in almost all seas, 
varying in size from that of a pea to that of a walnut. 
This gelatinous mass is an animal of extreme simplicity, 
analogous to the Pulmelis in the vegetable kingdom, 
and consists of a number of simple cells, united by a 
gelatinous connecting matter, containing siliceous spic- 
ula. This animal may be regarded as a connecting 
link between the sponges Gregarinide and Polythal- 
amata. 

Novet Appiication or Gutta PercHa.—A 
patent has been obtained by Mr. E. Truman, Haymarket, 
for a method of fixing artificial teeth into a preparation 
of gutta percha, made to resemble as closely as possible 
in colour, texture, and consistence, the natural gums. 
The substance of the gutta percha, whilst in a softened 
state, produced by heat, is made to fit closely in the 
mouth, and by its pliability enters into every interstice, 
depression, or projection of the jaw, and the processes 
of the teeth, so that no cavity in which air is contained 
is left unfilled. The result is, that the artificial gum 
clings to the natural gum with a tenacity that requires 
great force to remove it, and the artificial teeth can be 
used for mastication, &c. The principle is a simple 
one, and is exemplified by the common experiment of 
placing a piece of wet leather upon the smooth surface 
of a stone, when it will be seen how closely it clings to 
it. The adaptation of gutta percha to this purpose, 
will avoid the use of metallic plates in the mouth, and 
prevent many evils known to arise from the use of base 
metal. 

A scientific journal or almanac has been published by 
Dr. Macgowan, in the Chinese language, at Ningpo, in 
China, in order to impart to the inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire a knowledge of the principles of the 
electric telegraph, of galvanism, and magnetism. It is 
of ‘the long folio size, stitched, with a cover of yellow 
silk. It is called the Philosophical Almanac. 


_ Swart Trtecrapuy.—The Presse has the follow- 
ing account of an alleged new experiment of what is 
called “‘ télégraphic escargotique’—that is communi- 
cation at a distance by means of snails. ‘‘ Before com- 
mencing the account of this strange experiment, let us 
declare distinctly that we do not accept in any way the 
responsibility of the assertions of its inventors. Curious 
facts were produced in our presence by means of an 
apparatus in which there were snails, many snails, and 





extent it is possible to correspond from one hemisphere 
to the other by means of a universal language, and 
with the celerity and certainty which the inventors 
flatter themselves to have obtained. But be this as it 
may, and in spite of our doubts, and the 
reticences of the demonstrator, we fancied we saw 
something which was neither a —. nor a 
hallucination. On Sunday, the 3rd of August, we went 
to 86, Roete d’Asniéres, at the Batignolles, to the house 
of M. Droux, ex-mayor of the commune, where, it was 
announced, an experiment was to be made. A small 
number of persons were invited, and amongst them 
were M. Victor Hugo and M. Emile de Girardin. ‘The 
master of the house led us to a sort of barn, where we 
found at each end two structures in wood placed on 
open’stands. In the front of each was a large wooden 
wheel moving on its centre. This wheel, about two 
yards in diameter, presented the most singular ap- 

mce; three or four hundred snails were kept 
immoveable by means of a sort of paste in a reservoir 
in zine; the open part of the shells was towards the 
spectator, and some of them protruded their heads, On 
the wheels were lines of metal, on one of which were 
the snails, and on the other letters of the alphabet. 
The reservoirs in zinc in which the snails’ were placed 
were lined with cloth and copper, like the voltaic pile ; 
and all the reservoirs were connected by conducting 
wires which were collected on the axis of the wheel. 
One apparatus was to serve to send a despatch, the other 
to receive it; we will, to make the demonstration 
clearer, call one Paris and the other London. In turn- 
ing the wheel the letter required was brought to an 
opening, and designated ot aneedle. Each time that 
Paris sent up a letter to the opening, and designated it 
by the needle, M. Benoist, in the structure called 
London, wrote it with a pencil on paper, after having 
discovered it on his own wheel, by, as he said, moving 
a snail in its reservoir on the letters, which snail made 
a movement on passing by the letter indicated. This 
is the mystery, and we know no more of it than you do. 
We wrote in the hox representing Paris the word enfer, 
and it was perfectly reproduced at London. Another 
person wished to send the word te//us, but, either from 
want of practice or irregularity of the machine, M. 
Benoist received the letters CTZZLJ. We our- 
selves recommenced, with M. Victor Hugo by the side 
of us, in the enclosure Paris, and we sent BEN OTST, 
which was perfectly reproduced in London. Then we 
sent the word Deus, with a mark p< between the U and 
S, and it was perfectly received and reproduced. Such 
is what we saw: an apparatus of wood, copper, zinc, 
and snails, sent to a similar apparatus at a distance of 
fifteen yards three words. But was it really the snails 
which acted? ‘Was it simply the pile formed by the 
juxtaposition of copper and zinc? Could the same 
effect be produced in the same manner at long distances ? 
These and other questions can only be solved by 
experienee.”’ 

Purenotocy.—The science of Dr. Gall seems to 
be taking a higher stand in London than we can recol- 
lect, since his colleague Dr. Spurzheim delivered his 
admirable lectures on the brain in this country. London 
can now boast of a public museum in the Strand 
(No. 367), where three or four thousand casts from 
nature and national skulls have been collected for the 
purpose of illustrating Phrenology, and where very 
able lectures are delivered every Thursday after- 
noon by Dr. Browne, on subjects connected with the 
science. A short time ago we were present at one of 
these lectures, the point discussed being the utility of 
phrenology as a guide in training the faculties and dis- 
positions of oo and certainly the arguments drawn 
from physiology, and confirmed by illustrations from 
the museum, appeared to us so candid and conclusive 
that we are persuaded an examination of phrenolo 
by the present more enlightened age will accord a far 
higher value to its merits than would please the cavillers 
of some thirty years ago. We recommend our readers 
to ge and judge for themselves. The lectures, it may 
as be we!l to add, are gratuitous. 











GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. OF BOOKS, &c. 


A TRANSLATION of Tennyson, in French, awaits a 
publisher.——The first part of a curious work has just 
been published in France—a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts and autographs stolen from the public libraries 
of France. The work will be of formidable dimensions, 
as the robberies, or rather wholesale pillagings, have 
been on such a gigantic scale as almost to surpass 
belief.——The writings of Shakspeare would appear 
from the following fact to be read with as much avidity 
and delight in Sweden as in his native country. A 
translation of his plays by Hagberg, professor of Greek 
in the University of Lund, is now in course of publi- 
eation. Of this twelve volumes have appeared, and 
although the first edition consisted of no less than 
2,000 copies, the whole have been sold off, and a second 
edition is in preparation. Professor Hagberg’s trans- 
lation is most favourably spoken of by those who are 
qualified to judge of its merits. The sixteenth, 





seventeenth, and eighteenth volumes of the complete | 


works of Frederic the Great have just been pub- 
lished at Berlin. They are entirel 
his correspondence. 


some of the largest size, but we do not know to what | him—two-thirds are in French, the other third, chiefly | for 107. 10s. 


on military operations, are in German, and were 
addressed to his generals. The whole letters belong to 
the state archives. The edition of the great Frederick’s 
works, now in course of publication, was undertaken 
by order of the present King of Prussia, and at his 
expense. ——A Constantinople letter in a French journal 
states that a Greek savant, M. Simonidis, asserts: that 
from the examination of ancient manuscripts in diffe- 
rent Greek convents, he has discovered an indication 
that the original of the Acts of the Apostles is buried 
in an island in the Sea of Marmora. He has caused 
an application to be made to the Turkish government 
for leave to make researches after it, but this is opposed 
yy the Greek Patriarch, from the fear that the diseovery 
of the important document may lead to new schisms in 
the church. —— Lamartine’s publishers inform the 
public that itis whispered in “‘the trade”’ that a pirated 
edition of the Restawration is about to appear.——It 
is, says the correspondent of The Literary Gazette, 
e de Lamartine (she is an English woman) who 
has translated her husband’s History of the Restora- 
tion for publication in. London. The work has excited 
a good deal of. sensation in Paris, not much inferiorin 
intensity, though not perhaps so widespread, as that 
which was caused by the famous Girondins, But 
though everybody admits that the book displays great 
dramatic power, and is as charming to read as a novel 
of Scott, nobody will grant for a moment that it is 
entitled to be considered a bond fide history. The dis- 
tinguished author is now working hard on the second 
volume ; and as he toils from twelve to fourteen hours 
a-day—as he takes the least possible trouble in search- 
ing for facts, or ascertaining names and dates—and as, 
too, he scribbles with remarkable facility, it is proba- 
ble that in a month, at the outside, he will have it 
completed, also that before the year’s end the whole of 
the soi-disant history will be before the public. I 
think you were informed some time back that he is to 
receive 8,0007. for it—that is, 1,0007. a volume.—— 
The Leader makes the following novel revelation :— 
Novels are published in London and sent direct to the 
circulating libraries in the country, without previous 
advertising ; above all without previous criticism ! 
Jones, we will say, has a novel which he knows all the 
critics will “‘ cut up” ;—why should he allow them to 
“cry stinking-fish ” when he can pass it off as fresh > 
At the library, all that is asked for is “a new novel.” 
If it be new, and the fair reader have not been fore- 
warned, she takes it with unmisgiving delight. There 
is thus a literature of which we in the metropolis have 
no cognizance. A literature which snaps its contemp- 
tuous fingers at our magisterial authority ; which can 
afford to dispense with our praise, and laughs at our 
severity. Now, the question which continually obtrudes 
itself upon us is—can these novels—the owls of lite- 
rature shunning the light—be worse than many of those 
birds of gaudy pl e which court the light? Is.it 
i there can be works of more unntterable, 
shameless mediocrity than some of those which a high 
and impartial press “hails with delight,’ and pro- 
nounces to be of ‘thrilling, heartstirring interest’’ > 
Every Shallow has, we know, his Silence; in every 
deep there is a deeper still; and the horizon of the 
execrable is indefinitely distant; still, works confessing 
themselves worse than some of the three volumes which 
assume grand conquering airs, would be curiosities of 
literature worth looking after. It used to be said, 
with swelling emphasis, in small circles, that the 
unacted drama was immeasurably superior to the acted ; 
may not the unreviewed novels turn out to be in a 
similar position with respect to the reviewed >——Sir 
David Brewster has been elected foreign corresponding 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 


2. OF LITERARY MEN. 


The late Dr. Lingard has left his valuable library to 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw.——Liebig, the celebrated 
German chemist, is about to visit Liverpool. During 
his stay he will be the guest of James Muspratt, Esq., 
of Seatorth.— A pension of 200/. a year on the civil 
list has been conferred upon Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
who has contributed much to literature, especially by 
his useful records of travel. A pension of 200/. a year 
has also been given to Colonel Torrens, the author of 
several works on political economy. Mrs. Jamieson, the 
authoress of ctw nF omen, The Female 
Characters of Shakspere’s Plays, &c., &c., has also 
received a pension on the Civil List of 1002. a year, 
——Prussian journals state that the poet Freiligrath is 
about to be pursued by a Steckbrief,—that is, his 
person is to be described like that of a common thief 
in the Prussian Hue and Cry. The bookseller who 
published his Lays, Political and Social, has been 
— of his licence. The poet himself, we are told, 
is beyond the reach of his enemies. ——It is stated in 
The Daily News that the late Mr. Dyce Sombre has 
left behind him a paper purporting to be his will, in 
which the whole of his con fortune—with the sole 
exception of a few trifling legacies—is bequeathed to 
the East India Company, in trust for the foundation of 





certain educational establishments throughout Hin- 
dustan. The paper is said to be irregular in some 
respects, —and will have to undergo legal investigation. 
Some extremely interesting autographs have been 
sold during the past week by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson. Two letters of Marie Antoinette, the first 





occupied with | written eight days after her arrest at Varennes, sold for 
There are 4,000 letters written by | 102. 12s. 6¢., and a document signed by Queen Mary, 


Two letters of Mary of England sold for 
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81. 6s., two of Catherine de Medicis for 10/. 18s., two 
of Marmontel, one addressed to Voltaire, 4/. 3s., two 
of Mirabeau, 3/, 16s., and a certificate signed by 
Moliére, 107. 5s. Eight letters of Nicholas Poussin 
sold for 217. 17s., and one of James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, five days before he was beheaded, 21. 10s. A 
letter of Sir Isaac Newton, while master of the Mint, 
7. The autograph of Sir Walter Raleigh, 57. 7s. A 
letter of Rembrandt, 107. A document bearing the 
seal and signature of Philip, the good Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 4/. 14s, 6d. A Life of Alexander the Great, 
occupying one-half of the page, the other half filled 
with closely written remarks by Napoleon, 4/. 7s., and 
an autograph of Richard III., 257. At Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson’s, six lots of the correspondence of 
Garrick sold for 7/. 5s. A draft for sixty pounds, 
drawn by Goldsmith in favour of Garrick, and a pro- 
missory note of a hundred pounds of Sheridan’s to 
Garrick, 3/. 16s. Five letters of Addison’s, 5/. 19s., 
four letters of Steele’s, 2/7. 12s., and some papers 
relating to the Byron family, 217. 
8. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 

Mr. Muntz has given notice of a motion for next 
session, to the effect that the reporters be allowed to 
remain in their gallery during divisions of the House 
of Commons, and to take intu consideration if the 
strangers in the other gallery can also be permitted to 
remain there during the divisions, without prejudice to 
the business of the House.——The statesmen of 
Vienna have, at length, completed their crusade against 
the press, All the liberties achieved in 1848 have been 
finally withdrawn. A single stroke of the pen has 
abolished—so far as Governments can do it—all right 
of thought, speech, and writing in the east of Europe. 
The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung has been 
seized and confiscated by the police at Leipsig, for 
having published, under the head of Great Britain, a 
notice, with translated extracts, of the two letters 
written by Mr. Gladstone to the Earl of Aberdeen on 
the treatment of the Neapolitan state prisoners. — 
The Belgian Government is about to award a prize of 
160/., two of 80/., and one of 602. for the best series of 
*‘ Historical Readings’”—that is, works containing 
accounts in graphic style of national historical events. 
They are specially destined for circulation amongst the 
masses, and for strengthening the sentiment of na- 
tionality. ——The following are names of the new com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the existing state of 

ublic libraries. This committee consists of Mr. 

wart, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Lord 
Seymour, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. C. Lewis, Mr. Cardwell, 
Mr. Bunbury, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Greenall, Mr. Hutt 
Mr. Charteris, Mr. Heywood, Mr. Mackinnon, and 
Viscount Melgund. This week they have commenced 
their sittings. There is a tradition that soon after 
the erection of the fortifications at the south end of the 
Yarmouth, near where then stood the Blackfriars Priory, 
and adjoining one of the towers, was the garden 6f a 
convent of nuns; that the Lady Abbess, while walking 
in this garden, overheard four of the monks talking, 
and one of them boasting of the familiarity he had had 
with her; fearing that her reputation would be des- 
troyed, she determined to get rid of such dangerous 
witnesses ; she therefore poisoned the wine they were 
drinking. They were seated at a table in the room of 
the tower, which is still standing; they all perished ; 
and the tradition proceeds to state they fell from their 
seats in the form of a cross, thus +, and as they fell so 
they were buried. The tower belongs to Mr. George 
Danby:Palmer, who has hitherto been decidedly opposed 
to any search being made. But a few weeks since, 
when in company with some gentlemen, the conversa- 
tion turning on the subject of antiquities, Mr. Jay, of 
the Market-row, mentioned the above tradition, and 
Mr. Palmer gave Mr. J. H. Harrison, who rents part 
of the premises, and a Mr. Blyth, a conditional leave 
to examine the tower; Mr. Harrison proceeded to 
remove the soil from the lower chamber or cell of the 
tower, and very shortly came to the top of a stone 
coffin lying in the direction north and south ; the foot 
of another was soon uncovered, lying in the direction 
from south to north; while the foot of a third was 
discovered at right angles; evidently proving that 
there are four coffins lying foot to foot in the form of 
across. The tops or lids are of Purbeck, with a double 
foliated cross, and pediment of three steps.——An 
ordinance has been passed by the Court of Policy, 
British Guiana, admitting into this colony foreign re- 
prints of English books on the payment of an ad 
valorem duty on the bond fide price of 20-per cent., 
whereof five per cent. is to go to the collecting officer, 
and the remainder to the English author. The publi- 
cation of this ordinance has excited a warm controversy 
in the Demarara papers, a reference to wich will at 
once convince English copyright authors that even in 
that distant land they have a sturdy and resolute 
champion. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 


Tue sixth and last lecture was devoted to Sterne and 
Goldsmith. 

Of Lawrence Sterne the lecturer had formed no very 
high idea, After sketching his early life, and alluding 
to the anecdote of his being flogged by an usher for 
writing his name on the newly whitewashed ceiling of 
a school-room—whence, however, the master of the 
school, who had faith in Sterne’s future greatness, 





would not allow the name to be removed—Mr. Thack- 
eray mentioned the curious circumstances of his mar- 
riage in 1741. He had courted the lady very long and 
very intensely, and it was not until she believed herself 
dying that she would own her passion. She made a 
will leaving him all she had, and recovered to 
him. Her letters breathe exceedingly warm but sr ae | 
ion ; but somewhat later we find Sterne ig - 
bad Latin) that his wife bores him to death, and he 
gets more and more tired of her ony 7 He was 
very susceptible of female attraction, and, as Mr. Thack- 
cray remarked, his heart was a good deal broken in its 
time. His exceedingly affectionate letters to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Draper, the wife of a gentleman at Bombay 
written while his own wife was alive, are particularly 
edifying. He pours out his heart to her—calls her the 
best of all good girls, and prays her, in the case of her 
husband dying, not to throw herself away upon a 
nabob, as he Timself knows nobody whom he would 
like better to espouse, and his wife cannot, he thinks, 
live long. Mr. Thackeray proceeded to call him a 
wretched, worn-out old scamp, who went on to the end 
of his life as vain, wicked, witty, and false as ever. 
Even while doing justice to Sterne’s singular humour 
though moré‘inelined to look on him as a great jester, 
a tumbler who lays down his carpet and tumbles for 
bread—the lecturer remarked upon the perilous condi- 
tion of a writer who, like Sterne, brings his private 
feelings into the market. He raised the grave question, 
where truth begins and ends when a man is writing 
from those feelings, and when he exaggerates them to 
improve his book, and when all is mere calculation and 
imposture. Mr. Thackeray likened Sterne to a French 
actor, whom he said he had recently met, and who, 
undertaking to sing a sentimental song, set himself 
fairly ee with his own pathos. He read, 
excellently, some of Sterne’s best passages, especially the 
scene of the ass in the doorway, and the dance in the 
French village ; but he observed that there was never 
a age of Sterne’s in which there was not something 
whie would have been better away. There was always 
an effort at dreary double entendre—the eyes of the 
satyr were always leering out of the leaves. How dif- 
ferent, he observed (amid the plaudits of the room), is 
the innocent amusement afforded by the writings of 
Charles Dickens. 

Oliver Goldsmith was treated in another strain — 
that of unceasing kindly appreciation. Who does not 
love him, though our love for him is a half pity? His 
writings are everywhere. There is nobody who, at 
some period of his life, has not been beguiled of his 
smiles and tears by the Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. 
Thackeray proceeded to describe the house of Gold- 
smith’s father, which he said, resembled many an Irish 
house of the present day—all confusion and profusion ; 
and he remarked upon the wonderful genius Irishmen 
have for “hanging on.”” If an Irishman comes to 
London to make his fortune, he is sure to have half-a- 
dozen hungry retainers always in attendance upon him 
—a species of tail. So it was with Goldsmith. He 
was always befriending some one. When he had money, 
his Irish followers got it (and they took care to be 
generally much better informed than himself as to the 
state of his fortune) ; and when he had not, he would 
get them dinners at a tavern, or give them orders for 
clothes on good Mr. Pilbeam, his confiding tailor. Mr. 
Thackeray noticed the three more recent biographers of 
Goldsmith—Prior, Forster, and Irving—characterising 
each as his loving admirer after their respective natures. 
A few anecdotes of Goldsmith, happily told, enlivened 
this part of the lecture, and the audience were exceed- 
ingly amused at being reminded that Goldsmith went 
to apply for ordination in a pair of scarlet breeches. 
His amiable and elevated nature was shown in his ask- 
ing of the Earl of Northumberland, the Irish Viceroy, 
a favour for his brother, but refusing all patronage for 
himself, except that of the booksellers, for which one 
of his biographers, Hawkins, called him an idiot. He 
was of a gentle spirit, but he had oftentimes a very 
good right to be. angry at the way he was treated by 
booksellers, managers, and others. It makes us as 
enraged, said the lecturer, as when we see a woman 
ill-treated, or a child assaulted, to think that so very 
gentle and weak a creature, and one so full of love, 
should ever have been harshly dealt with. But he had 
friends of the noblest order—Johnson, Gibbon, Rey- 
nolds—and their affectionate esteem for him showed 
what manner of man he was. In his later days he was 
well off; and had he not been prematurely removed, 
he would have seen himself in the possession of a large 
part of the popularity which now belongs to his name. 
Nil tetiget quod non ornavit. He owed 2,000%. at his 
death, but his epitaph was written by a ‘righteous 
pen’”’ (Johnson’s), which, by the way, ‘‘ refused to 
disgrace Westminster Abbey with an epitaph in Eng- 
lish.” But his end, in his chambers in the Temple, 
and with his great friends around him, was not what 
he had desired for himself. He had wished to die in 
his own Irish home, with a circle of wondering depen- 
dents around him, whom he could have astonished by 
his talent (for there was a loveable vanity in the man) 
and made happy with his kindness. It was not to be. 

Mr. Thackeray concluded his course of lectures with 
a species of moral which he adduced from the examples 
he had given. He addressed it to those who adopted 
what he called the traditional complaint that literary 
men were discouraged by the world, and that the pro- 
fession was a disqualification for success in English 
social life. He utterly denied this, All the brilliant 
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successes of all the men on whose history he had 
dwelt had arisen from their literary talent—and all 
their misfortunes from recklessness and misconduct, 
which would have rug! cast any other persons out of 
society. He contended that a wit must and ought to 
suffer for error, like the dullest prodigal; but that 
while a literary man paid his way, and lived morally, 
he would receive the fullest and warmest recognition. 
The literary man’s great difficulties arose from want of 
capital; but these were shared by hundreds of doctors, 
lawyers, and sailors, who never thought of complainin; 
that their profession was undervalued because they did 
not get on; and he called upon his literary brethren to 
bear their ills with the same fortitude as other people. 
If the complaint was that the world did not voluntarily 
advance the author, the fact was, that the latter was 
scheming for a patron in the world, and not grasping 
the world’s hand as that of a friend. Of course, if a 
man chose to be a buffoon, and entertain parties, he 
would be asked out when wanted, and receive buffoon’s 
hire—his dinner or supper, and contempt. But no 
literary man, standing on his own merits, working well, 
paying his debts, and living decently, would find that 
e any cause to <r of a world which, for his 
own part, he declared 
cordial, and liberal. 

With this moral terminated a course of as intellectual 
and pleasant lectures as we have ever had the gratifica- 
tion of yore and we are rejoiced to be able to add 
that the attendance, which has always been numerous 
as well as brilliant and fashionable, must have rendered 
Mr. Thackeray’s experiment souly remunerative. We 
trust again to see him in the tribune ere long, and in 
the mean time we beg to offer him our cordial con- 
gratulations, 


e had found most generous, 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


FLUNKEYISM OF VULTURES.—I cannot let the 
opportunity pass without remarking the extraordinary 
respect, fear, or whatever it might f, called, shown by 
the commoner species of vulture to the king of the 
vultures, One day, having lost a mule by death, he 
was dragged up a small hill not far off, where I knew 
in anhour or two he would be safely buried in vulture 
sepulture. I was standing on a hillock about a hun- 
dred yards off, watching the surprising distance that a 
vulture sees his prey from, and the gathering of so 
many from all parts up and down wind, and where none 
had been seen before, and that in a very short space of 
time. Hearing a loud whirring noise over my head, I 
looked up and saw a fine large bird, with outstretched 
and seemingly motionless wings, sailing towards the 
earcase that had been already partially demolished. I 
beckoned to an Indian to come up the hill, and showing 
him the bird that had just alighted, he said, “The 
king of the vultures ; you will see how he is adored.” 
Directly the finé-looking bird approached’ the carcase, 
the others retired to a short distance, forming a most 
respectable and well-kept ring around him. His 
majesty, without any signs of acknowledgment for such 
great civility, proceeded to make a most gluttonous 
meal ; but, during the whole time he was employed, 
not a single envious bird attempted to intrude upon 
him or his repast, till he had finished and taken his 
departure, with a heavier wing and slower flight than 
on his arrival. But, when he ‘had taken his perch on a 
high tree not far off, his dirty ravenous subjects, in- 
creased in number during his repast, ventured to discuss 
the somewhat diminished carcase, for the royal appetite 
was certainly very fine. —Byam’s Wild Life in Africa. 

SHark Hunttnc.—Shark hunting, a favourite 
= on the coast of the southern states of the Union, 
ately commenced. The Charleston Mercury gives us 
an account of the first hunt of the season :—‘ The car- 
case of a horse having been procured, it was properly 
prepared and set adrift towards the close of ebb tide, 
and having floated down opposite the battery, its con- 
vulsive motion gave evidence that the sea wolves were 
at their feast. Three of our young gentlemen, who are 
enthusiasts in this sport, having provided themselves 
with the proper implements, proceeded in a stout boat 
to the busy scene, and soon found themselves in the 
midst of a large shoal of sharks, who, not at all dis- 
turbed by their presence, continued their repast—the 
larger ones moving up to the carcase, fastening their 
teeth in it, and then with a jerk rending off a limb or 
other portion, while the smaller ones would snatch at 
the fragments which escaped from their jaws. Our 
young gentlemen soon went to work, and in the course 
of an hour and three-qnarters killed nine of the mon- 
sters, six of which they succeeded in bringing to the 
wharf. The sport was of the most exciting character, 
the animals not only making play, but occasionally 
showing fight. One of the largest, when struck, seized 
the boat by the cutwater, and shook it most violently ; 
while another came open-mouthed at a coloured man 
who was cutting a harpoon out of one of those captured 
alongside, but was arrested by a well-directed thrust of 
a spear, which penetrated far down his capacious throat. 
The six sharks that were brought to the wharf were 
found to measure respectively as follows :—9 feet 3 
inches, 9 feet 4 inches, 10 feet 1 inch, 10 feet 9 inches, 
11 feet 6 inches,” 

Captive EAGLES IN INVERNESS-SHIRE,—We un- 
derstand that Mr. Ross, gamekeeper at Gairloch, when 

oing his rounds in the deer-forest, discovered, in May 
ast, in one of the mountains, an eagle’s nest containing a 
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brace of eaglets, which he allowed to remain till the 
23rd of June. On examining the nest on that day he 
found that one of them had been dead for some time, 
and he removed the other a short distance from the nest 
toa spot more convenient for trapping the old birds. 
Qn visiting the traps on the next morning, he had the 
satisfaction of finding them both secured, without 
almost any injury to either of them. He carried them 
carefully home, and having provided proper accommo- 
dation, continued to feed them for a day ortwo. On 
the third day, however, the birds began to show such a 
degree of tameness that they would not only of them- 
selves pick up any food thrown to them, but the female 
commenced feeding the young bird with as much ease 
and freedom as if still at liberty in her native moun- 
tains, and since that time both birds continue to exhibit 
an increasing familiarity, without appearing in the 
least disconcerted at the presence of the numerous par- 
ties who are induced to visit and watch their motions. 
‘We believe Mr. Ross has in his time been fortunate 
enough to catch a number of eagles, but he never had 
any which exhibited such a degree of docility as those 
now in his possession. The male bird weighs fully 
91b., and the female close upon 11lb. The eaglet is 
rather better than half-fledged.—Inverness Courier. 

A Green Rose.—We recently noticed the pro- 
duction of a blue rose at Paris by artificial crossings. 
The Raleigh (N.C.) Register, in copying our notice, 
says :—‘‘ We can add to this the green rose of North 
Carolina, which, though not the creature of science, is 
sufficiently well known in parts of this state to claim a 
rank among the above floral novelties. The rose is 
identical with our common daily, except in colour, the 
variation in which is supposed to have been produced 
by the accidental intermingling of the roots of the 
rose-tree with those of the common sumach. The 
peculiarities of the new varieties are perpetuated by 
cuttings or otherwise. It is quite common in the 
county of Bladen, and some few specimens exist in the 
townof Fayetville.’—New York Herald, 





SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
From the Third Edition of ‘* The Princess.” 
Ask me no more: the moon may draw the sea ; 
The cloud may stoop from Heaven and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
But, O too fond, when have I answered thee ? 
sk me no more. 





Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: thy fate and mine are sealed : 
I strove ggainst;the stream and all in vain : 
Let the great river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 

Ask me no more, 





CRADLE SONG. 
Sweet and low, sweet and lew, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dropping moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 








WIT OF THE TOWN. 


HerepiTary Misrortune.—A gentleman speak- 
ing of the wife of a certain nobleman, lamented very 
much that she had no children; upon which a medical 
man who was present observed, that to have no children 
was a great misfortune, but he thought he had remarked 
it was hereditary in some families. 


_Kissine tue Porr’s Foot.—This custom took its 
rise from the ceremony of kneeling to sovereigns intro- 
duced by Dioclesian. Thence also the custom of a 
vassal’s kneeling to his lord, in homage. Kissing the 
hands of great men was a Grecian custom. 

A man’s life, says South, is an appendix to his heart. 

When a gentleman once remarked in company how 
very liberally those persons talk of what their neigh- 
bours should give away, who are least apt to give any- 
thing themselves, Sydney Smith replied: ‘‘ Yes! no 
sooner does A fall into difficulties than B begins to 
consider what C ought to do-for him.” 


Oliver Cromwell's grace before dinner :— 


“Some have meat, but cannot eat, 
And some can eat, but have not meat, 
And so—the Lord be praised !”” 


ESC 








LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 


An Anrcpote or Jonn ApAams. — When John 
Adams was a young man he was invited to dine with the 
Court and Bar at the house of Judge Paine, an eminent 
Loyalist, at Worcester. When the wine was circulated 
round the table Judge Paine gave a toast, “‘ the King,” 
Some of the Whigs were about to refuse to drink it ; 
but Mr. Adams whispered to them to comply, saying, 
‘We shall have an opportunity to return the compli- 
ment.” At length, when John Adams was desired to 
give a toast, he gave “‘the Devil.” As the host was 
about to resent the supposed indignity, his wife calmed 
him, and turned the laugh upon Mr. Adams by imme- 
diately saying, ‘‘ My dear, as the gentleman has seen 
fit to drink to ‘ our’ friend, let us by no means refuse, 
in our turn, to drink to ‘ his.’””"—New York paper. 

Marriage in Germany is preceded by the following 
ceremonies and forms :—First, proposal ; second, be- 
trothal ; third, a public family dinner or supper of 
announcement ; fourth, the protocolling, or testimonials 
required by Government, being—l, a certificate of 
vaccination ; 2, a week-day school ticket, in proof of 
regular attendance there ; 3, a certificate of attendance 
upon a religious teacher ; 4, a certificate of confirma- 
tion; 5, a conduct certificate; 6, aservice book; 7, a 
wanderbuch (this refers to the compulsory travels of 
their handwerks burschen, or handieraftsmen); 8, an 
apprentice ticket; 9, a statement made and substan- 
tiated as to property, which, if not considered satisfac- 
tory according to circumstances, destroys the whole 
thing; 10, a permission from the parents; 11, resi- 
dence permission ticket ; 12, a certificate as to the due 
performance of militia duties; 13, an examination 
ticket ; 14, a ticket of business or occupation at the 
time. The higher classes have even more difficulties 
than these. 

In Germany, Austria excluded, appear 746 news- 

apers, of which 646 are printed in German, 5 in 
Gras, 1 in English, 15 in Polish, 3 in Wendish (the 
Wenden area Slavonic people in the midst of Ger- 
many), 7 in the Lutheran language. In all Europe, 
according to official statements, 1356 newspapers are 
ublished, of which 169 are issued at Paris, 97 at 
ondon, 79 at Berlin, 68 at Leipzig, 36 at St. Peters- 
burg, 24 at Vienna. Of the most prominent Paris 
papers, the Constitutionnel has a list of 30,000 sub- 
scribers, the Presse 24,000, the Patrie 14,000, 
the Journal des Débats 11,000, the National 5,000. 
The circulation of the latter paper is generally believed 
to be larger than it really is. The number of Reviews 
published in Holland is very great, there are no less 
125 monthly, and 14 weekly periodicals, which may be 
classified into 32 for Protestant; 6 for Catholic; 1 for 
Jewish; 5 for General Theology ; for Jurisprudence, 
6; Commerce and Industry, 3; Military Sciences, 3; 
Architecture, 3; Navy, 3; Natural History, 2; Botany 
and Agriculture, 4; Medicine, 1; Surgery, 8; Veteri- 
nary Sciences, 1; Philology, 24; Education, 8; His- 
tory, 3; Geography and Travels, 4; Belles-Lettres, 18. 
Since the first of January, 4 paper in the Armenian 
language is published at Tiflis under the title ‘ Ararat.’ 
It is edited by Rev. Gabriel Patkanow, and appears 
once a week. is is the ninth Armenian periodical ; 
the others are published at Smyrna, Venice, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Singapore and Madras. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


DEATHS. 

CIANCHETTINI.—Lately, Signor Pio Cianchettini, a pianist of 
showy pretensions, during many years resident at Chel- 
tenham,—who in former days was well-known throughout 
our concert world as the accompanist to Madame Catalini. 

Dupaty.—A few days ago, M. Dupaty, one of the forty 
French Academicians. He was one of the most obscure 
of that learned corps. His literary reputation, such as it 
was, was based almost exclusively on vaudevilles and on 
the libretti of comic operas. He was held in esteem in the 
days of Napoleon; but then literary distinction was very 
easily earned. The most notable event in the last twenty 
years of his life was being chosen (to his own great as- 
tonishment) an academician in preference to Victor Hugo, 
then at the height of his fame. 

LepE.LRIn.—Baron de Ledelrir, the celebrated Russian bota- 
nist at Munich, on July 23, aged sixty-five. At the early 
age of nineteen he was appointed Professor of Botany in 
the University of Dorpat, and in 1820 he obtained the 
botanical chair in the University of St. Petersburg. In 
1821 he was elected member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, and by order of the Emperor Alexander under- 
took to compile “‘ The Russian Flora.” To collect materials 
for this great work, he spent sixteen years in visiting 
difierent parts of the vast empire of Russia, and went as 
far as the frontiers of China and into Siberia. In 1848 
the state of his health obliged him to take up his residence 
at Munich. There he laboured at his “ Flora,” and had 
the safisfaction of completing it two months before his 
death. 

Lee.—At Clifton, on August 1, the patriarch of Engiish 
authoresses, Miss Harriet Lee, at the age of ninety-five. 
To readers of our time, Miss Lee is best known as having 
in her “German’s Tale” of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” (a 
miscellany of little romances by herself and her sister) 
furnished Lord Byron with the plot of his play of 
“ Werner,” 

Sruarrt.—In London, on August 4, Lady Louisa Stuart, aged 
nearly ninety-four ; the youngest daughter of the Minis- 
ter, Earl of Bute, and granddaughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague ; the lady to whom we owe the charm- 
ing “Introductory Anecdotes” prefixed to the late Lord 
Wharncliffe’s edition of Lady Mary’s works. Lady Louisa 
remembered to have seen her grandmother, Lady Mary, 
when at old Wortley’s death, that celebrated woman 
returned to London after her long and still unexplained 
exile from England, Lady Louisa herself was a charming 
letter- writer. 
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List of New Books. 


Adams's Pocket Guide to Environs of London, with map, 2s. 
Alison’s (A.) {cond Reformation, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Archbold’s New Rules and Forms Regulating County Courts, 


4s. 

Arnold’s Ecloge Ovidianz, Part II., Metamorphoses, 12mo. 5s. 

Baines's (Rev. J.) Tales of the Empire, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Ballinghall on Hospitals, 4to. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Bell’s Treatise on Baths, Watery Regimen, &c, er. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Bennett’s Lectures on Clinical Medicine, No. V., 8vo. 2s. swd. 

ae Tourist and Sportsman’s Companion to Scotland, 

Blots on Escutcheon of Rome, by Six Protestant Ladies, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Bohn's Cheap Series ‘‘ Guizot’s Monk’s Contemporaries,” 
Is. 6d. bds. 

Bohn’s Standard Library, August, “Vasari’s Painters,” 
Vol. III., “* Neander’s Church History,” Vol. 1V., post 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Bradshaw's Guide through London, new edit., square, 1s. swd. 

Brock (Rev. T.) Memoir of, by Rev. H. Carey, fe. 4s. 6d. el. 

Burder’s Sermons, 12mo. cl. reduced to 2s. 6d. 

Carey's (H. C.) Harmony of Interests, Agricultural, Manu- 
facturing, and Commercial, 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 

Chambers’s Educational Course, “ Aue’s Second German 
Reading Book,” 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Chambers’s Instructive Library, “‘ The Emigrant’s Manual, ia 
its Practical Application to Individuals,” &c. 12mo. ls. swd. 

Christian Duties, as Conducive to Progress, fe. 3s. 6d. cl. 

er > iar from Wurtemburg, &c. illustrated by Weir, 


Compulsory Marriage and its Consequences, a Novel, 17. 11s. 6d. 

Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics, translated by Gillespie, 
8vo. 3s. cl. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, Vision of Hell, translated by C. B. 
Cayley, 6s. 

De Castro’s History of Jews in Spain, trans. by Kirwan, 6s. cl. 

Elliott’s (Rev. E. B.) Horse Apocalyptic, 4th edition, 4 vols 
21. 14s. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitina, Vol. XV., “Pocock and Co.’s 
Early History of Greece,” post 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Fairbairn on Boilers, 8vo. ls, swd. 

Fate (The) a Taleof Stirring Times, by G. P. R. James, 31s. 6d. 

First Cousins; or, My own Story, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Fox’s Six Colonies of New Zealand, 3s. cl. or with Map, 4. 6d. 

Gems from the Spirit Mine, 2nd edition, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Genealogical Chart of Her Majesty’s Descent from William 
the Conqueror and Robert Bruce, 4 sheets, 7s. 6d. or on 
roller, 10s. 6d. 

Greek Ollendorff, being a Progressive Exhibition of the Greek 
Grammar, by A. C. Kenrick, 12mo. 6s. hf.-bd. 

Gresley’s (Rev. W.) The Ordinance of Confession, 18mo. 3s, cl. 

Guide to Jewish History, by the Authoress of ‘ The Child’s 
Guide,” 2s. 

Hedley’s (J.) Practical Treatise on Coal Mines, ry. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Home Truth for Home Peace, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Hughes's American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant, 12mo. 6s. 

Illustrated London News, Vol. XVIIL., folio, 21s. cl. 

—— (J. H.) Guide to Formation of Friendly Societies, 

vO. 88. 

Jerram's (Rev.J.) Trial of Faith, Memoir of Jane Smith, fe. Is. 

Knight’s Cabinet Edition of Shakspere, Vol. VII. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Landsborough’s History of British Sea-weeds, 2nd edit. 10s. 6d. 

Letters to my Children during a Voyage to the Cape in 1815, 
by the late Rey. C. J. Latrobe, fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Lyon’s (J.) The Act farther to Facilitate the Sale of Encum- 
bered Estates in Ireland, 12mo. reduced to 2s. 6d. cl. 

Marshall's Extracts from Religious Works of Fénelon, lth 
edition, 5s. 

Master’s on the Production of Ice, &. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

M‘Culloch’s Course of Reading, Key to, tc. 1s. 6d. bds. 1s. swd. 

Melvill’s (Rev. H.) Sermons, Vol. II. 4th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Mercantile Penman (The), new edit. 4to. 4s. hf.-bd. 

Milner’s Design of God traced in the Great Exhibition, fe. 2s, 

Milton's Bee-Keeper, fe. 2s. swd. 

Morris’s (T.) Recollections of Military Service, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Moschzisker’s (F. A.) Guide toGerman Language, 12mo. 7s. cb. 

Murray’s Handbook of Modern London, !6mo. 5s. cl. 

My First Grief; or, Recollections of a Beloved Sister, by a 
Provincial Surgeon, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. . 
=~ as Years in Syria, Palestine, &c. 2 vols. post 8yo. 

21s. cl. 

Obstinate Jack, by Uncle George, 32mo. 8d. swd. Is. cl. 

Oxford Pocket Classics, ‘‘Juvenal,” ls. 6d.; ** Homer’s 
Odyssey,” 3s. ; ** Lucretius,” 3s. cl. 

—_ Library, ‘‘ Adventures of Signor Gaudentiodi Lucca,” 

oe Guide to Lakes of Killarney, with Views, 8vo. 
3s. tid. 

Prinsep's (H. T.) Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Raikes’s Popular Sketch of the Origin and Development of 
the English Constitution, Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Recollections of a Ramble from Sydney to Southampton, 10s.6d. 

Rhind’s (W.) Second-Class Book of Physical Geography, ls. 3d. 

Richardson’s (Rev. J.) The Exhibition London Guide, 12mo. ls. 

Rogers's Folded Lamb, Memorials of an Infant Son, 2nd 
edition, 4s. 6d. 

Sacred Thoughts, by late Mrs. H.C. Ellis, square 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Shakspeare, by Hazlitt, Vol. III. Part I. (Popular Library, 
Vol. XXXIX), Is. 

Shortland’s (E.) Southern Districts of New Zealand, 10s. 6d.¢). 

Sleigh’s (Capt. A. W.) Preliminary Treatise on Resources of 
Ancient Mauritania, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Small Books on Great Subjects, No. XIX., “‘State of Man 
subsequent to the Promulgation of Christianity, Part 1 
feap. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Smith (J.) Our Scottish Clergy, 3rd series, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Smith (J.) Trade and Travel in Galph of Guinea, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Snowball and other Tales, by Isabella Forbes, feap. 2s. 6d. ch. 

Stark’s Druggist’s Arsenic Sale Book, 4to. ls. 6d. swd. 

Strickland's (A.) Queens of England, new edit. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 

Sunlit Clouds, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Surenne’s (G.) Pronouncing French Dictionary, 8th ed. 10s. 6d. 

Tales of Mountains; or, Sojourns in Eastern Belgium, 2 vols. 


feap. 12s. 
Taylor’s (G. H.) Notes and Sketches of Gallery, or Collective 
Bible Lessons 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Tilt (E. J.) on Preservation of Health of Women, fe. 4s. 6d. 
Tomlinson’s Natural Philosophy, new edit. 12mo. Is. swd. 
(Weale). 
Toogood’s History of Greece, from Greek Historians, 12mo. 78, 
Tupper’s Philosophie Proverbiale, trans. by G. Métivier, fe. 8s. 
Tutor’s Ward (The) by Author of ‘‘ Wayfaring Sketches,” 21s, 
Vaux’s — to Antiquities in British Museum, 300 
cuts, 7s, 





Verral (C.) The Spine, its Curvatures and other Diseases, 6s. 
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Just published (Dedicated to the Loxp Bisuop or Moray 
anD Ross—a Pamphlet contain numberless cases, 


EDICAL AID, by Stating Facts.— 

FORMULZ (expressed i in Latin and English), of high 
repute, established on a Forty-five Years’ Practice, for any 
Disorder Human Flesh is Heir to, will be forwarded, By 
Dr. THOMAS BRADLEY, Prospect House, Leigh, Essex. 
—Eighteen Stamps. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING ETYMOLOGY. 


New Edition, carefully revised, 12mo., pp. 156, 
price Is. 6d. cloth, 


4 a CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLO- 


GICAL SPELLING-BOOK ; exhibiting (in addition to 
their Orthography and Aceentuation) the Etymology, and 
Primary and Present Meanings, of above 8,000 of the most 
useful English Words ; and furnishing a Key to many more. 
With a Preliminary Lesson on Etymology: and numerous 
Notes on the History and Application of Particular Words ; 
on a plan calculated to exercise the judgment and aid the 
memory of the learner. By JAMES A. CHRISTIE, C.S., 
M.C.P., Master of the Duke of Bedford’s School, Milton 
Abbott, Devon. 

The remarkable favour with which this work has been 
received—as evinced by its rapid sale—by the numerous 
testimonies to its utility which the Author has received from 
Principals of Training Colleges, Inspectors of Schools, and 
Elementary Teachers—and by the unanimous approval of 
the Educational Press—has induced him to bestow the 
utmost care on the revision of the present edition. 

*,* Specimen Pages will be forwarded on application to 
the Author, Milton Abbot, Devon. 

London: Loneman and Co. 








MESSRS. COCKS’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


OTTFRIED WEBER’S THEORY 
of MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 

A New Edition, Edited by JOHN BISHOP, containing up- 
wards of one thousand fiers, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. whole 
cloth, boards, price 31s. 6d. Also, 

CZERNY’S NEW PRACTICAL 
SCHOOL of MUSICAL COMPOSITION. Translated by 
JOHN BISHOP. 3 vols. folio, each 31s. 6d. ; 

ALBRECHTSBERGER’S (Master of 
Beethoven) COMPLETE THEORETICAL WORKS.  Tran- 
— ag the late ARNOLD MERRICK, Esq., 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Cc HERU BINTS COUNTERPOINT and 


FUGUE. 5 by J. A. HAMILTON. 2 vols, 
8vo. 31s. 6 
And DR. BOYCE’S COLLECTION of 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. A New Edition by JOSEPH 
WARREN. In 3 large folio vols. of upwards of 1,300 pages, 
price 6/. 6s 

A COLLECTION of NINETY-THREE 
CHANTS, for the use of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, compiled by JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham, with 
copious Introductory Remarks. Vocal Score, with Organ 
Accompaniments, price 1s. 4d. 

A CATALOGUE of NEW VOCAL and 
TNSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, being Part IX of oe. General 
Catalogue of Musical Works, gratis and postage 

HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUC- 
tions for the PIANO, the easiest and best book, twenty- 
second edition, 4s.; Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 
thirty-seventh edition, Is. ; Catechism on Singing, 3s.; ditto 
on Thorough Bass, 2s. ; ditto Violin, 1s. ; Clare’s Psalmody, 
twelve books, 3s. each; Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments 
of Music, twenty-third edition, 1s.; Warren’s Psalmody, 
twenty-five books, 2d each ; and his Chanter’s Hand Guide, 
in 1 vol. 5s.; or, in thirty- four parts, 2d. each. 

Elegant PIANOS at twenty-two guineas and upwards, List 
of prices gratis and postage free. 

London: R, Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 





EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES. 
—ORDINATION, rey ee + —gaanaaee and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and su PREMACY, in One 
VoL, price 3s. 

“Temperate and very sensible essay on Christian Educa- 
tion. ° e Mr. Hulbert advocates education, 
but not such as ‘the speakers in Willis’s Rooms appeared to 
desire: his plan would be to diffuse the ‘fullest secular 
knowledge as precursory tocompetent and needful Christian 
knowledge.’ —The Critic: London Literary Journal. 

“The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He 
disputes with great success upon the Roman ‘figment of Ex- 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sen- 
sible one.” — Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 

**A few weeks ago we noticed and praised * Education ' 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 
writings—a practical fuseful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘'Vectigalia’ ‘will startle, puzzle, and offend “the 
timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to —_ the removal of the debt im- 


th 
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** He writes a multitude of "good things, and we sincerely 
wish them extensive cireulation.”—Christian Times. 

“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recompense —— for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. His book is 
edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- 
culated to afford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 
charm is its porepienity ; ; for he is profound without being 
mysterious.” —The E 

The Watchman, The Leader, The Nonconformist, and 
many other organs of opinion, have most warmly com- 
mended ‘‘ Education,” &c.; and ‘The Critic says of “ Ordi- 
nation,” &c., ‘‘The rev. author has brought much learning 
and ‘considerable powers of reflection and of reasoning to 
his task, and the volume will not be read without profit, 
even by those who may dissent from his views.” 
London: Painrer, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers. 














MISS CORNER’S THIRTEEN HISTORIES, 


DAPTED TO SCHOOLS and 

FAMILIES, pleasantly written, and often an agreeable 

contrast to those dry epitomes with which children are so 
often teased.”"— Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Anthorities; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&c. &c. With Map and Chronological Table, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
aecepted English and Foreign Authorities. With Questions 
to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map of the 
Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES; with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 
with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps 
and Plates, well bound, 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, & NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


POLAND & the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 
By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates. Printed in a large Type. 


Just published, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
sewed, or ls. 6d. bound, the Sixth Edition, enlarged, of the 
PLAY GRAMMAR, by. Miss Conwer.—Also, by the same 
Author, at the same price, with Map, EVERY CHILD’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With Questions to each Chapter, 
for the use of junior classes. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
paper cover, and ls. 6d. cloth, By ANNA MARIA SAR- 
GEANT ; after the same style and manner as Miss.Corner’s 
Play Grammar. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, Is. 6d. bound in cloth—CHARLES 
BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the 
Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or without the Maps and Use of the 
Globes, 1s. 6d. bound. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Loncman, 
Simpxin, Hamirtron, and Wairraker, Paternoster-row ; 
Tecc, Queen-street, Cheapside; AcKERMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers. 





MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Somerset County 
Lithographic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 


HE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 
A Series of Twelve, one to be issned on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Proprietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these days of “Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of accomplishing; and 
under this impression they have determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which they have every reason to 
believe will be found well worthy the patronage of those to 
whom it is respectfully dedicated. This ‘“ Exhibition of 
[Musical] Industry” was opened on the Ist of July, and will 
continue open tweive months, on the expiration of which it 
will “positively close.” Tickets, Single Copies, ls.; The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions already announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM. Mr. J. G. JONES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W. , and Mr. WOODLEY. 

The work will be printed on full-sized music paper, for 
the Pianoforte, each Po'ka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented title-page. The one issued is by Mr. 
PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sentto Mr. Wooptey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton ; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

London Agents: Messrs. Cramer, BRar, and Co., 
Regent-street. 








n a few days. 

The WEST of ENGLAND and the EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. Two 
Books, post 8vo., with Lithographs and Woodcuts. 

In the press, 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND candidly 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED. By the Rev. JOHN 
PRIDHAM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. One large volume, 
demy 8vo. 

Preparing for publication, 

FARMING IN SOMERSET. Bya 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8vo., with Lithographs, 
Maps, and other Dlustrations. 








Just published, 
LETTER to Prof. J. Y. SIMPSON, 


President of the Royal College of Physicians, &c., 
concerning the Resolutions Recently Passed by that Body 
Reference to the THERAPEUTIC PRACTICE, commonly 
called HOMEOPATHY. By WILLIAM MACLEOD, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., &e. 

“* And to crown his (Dr. Macleod’s) reasons for so doing is 
the object of this very able, copious, and temperate pamphlet.” 

“The author, in proceeding with his defence, gives the 
history of his own studies, which is certainly such as few can 


“Dr. Macleod, not satisfied with defending himself and his 
brethren, becomes in his turn assailant, and he here displays 
a capability, if he chooses to exert it, of carrying on the war 
with no feeble han 

“ These solemn words form a meet conclusion to this able 
epistle, by which the College of Physicians, of the orthodox 
system, have gai nothing—Dr. Macleod and the Homceo- 
paths a great deal—and we vouch for it no man, with a fair 
proportion of intelligence, can read the letter with care and 
candour without forming a favourable opinion both of the 
writer and of his subject.”—British Banner, 

London: H. BarLuiere, Regent-street. 


NEW COUNTY COURTS RULES AND PRACTICE. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
HE NEW RULES of PRACTICE 


in the COUNTY COURTS, with a eopious Index. By the 
EDITOR of THE COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE. In 
a small volume, for the pecket. Price 1s. 6d. It will be sent 
by post, free, to any person inclosing 18 postage-stamps. 
County Courts CuronicLe Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 
and by order, of all Booksellers in the country. 








In the press, 


HE FOURTH EDITION of COX 


and LLOYD'S LAW and PRACTICE of the COUNTY 
COURTS, as amended by the new Rules and Statutes, 
divided into 15 Books, and comprising all the Forms, the 
Cases decided to this time, the Statutes, and Instructions for 
Officers, Practitioners and Suitors. Price 18s. cloth, By 
EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN LLOYD, Esquires, 
Barristers-at-Law. 


County Courts Caronicie Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


In the press. 
HE SIXTH EDITION of THE 
LAW and PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION and of 
ELECTIONS. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

This Work contains all the Statutes and Cases decided to 
this time; with full Instructions for the management of 

teglstration, and the conduct of an Election. 

Law Tres Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








Just published, 


HE NEW FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
ACT of 1850, with Introduction, Notes, and a copious 
Index. By WtrniAmM Parerson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ Joint-Stock Companies Act,” &c. Price 1s. 6d. 
boards ; 2s. cloth ; 2s. half-bound ; 3s. 6d. bound. 


London #oun Crocxrorp, Law Times Office. 


HE MAGISTRATE and PARISH 
and MUNICIPAL LAWYER, edited by A. BITTLE- 
STON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, published on the Ist of each 
month, price ls., is designed to give to MaGistRares Instruc- 
tions in their Duties, -with all the Law they are required to 
administer, in a compact form, and at a trifling cost. It 
contains Articles on the Duties, &c., of Magistrates and 
Parish Officers; the Cases decided; the new Statutes; 
the Forms required, Magisterial Intelligence, &c. Orders, 
may be sent to 


Tue MAGtIsTRATE Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


TO LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Just published, price 3s., bound in cloth, 


HE LAW as to the EXEMPTION of 
SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY SOCIETIES from the 
PARISH and OTHER LOCAL RATES; with Practical 
Directions tosuch Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, &c.,thereon, 
and Comments on the Poliey of the Law, and of exemptions 
from Rateability. With an Appendix of the Statute 6 &7 
Vict. ce. 36, and verbatim Reports of the Cases decided in 
Hilary Term, 1851, as to ‘‘ The Royal Manchester Institution,” 
and ‘The Manchester Concert Hall.” By GEORGE 
TAYLER, Esq,, of the Inner Temple. 
London: Crockrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


x 
AUNDERS’S SUPPLEMENT to 
BURN and ARCHBOLD, for 1849 and 1850, in con- 
tinuation of the Supplement for 1845 to 1848, inclusive, 
already published, bringing down’ all the Law from the last 
os of Burn, and printed uniform with it. Price 10s. 6d. 
only 

N.B.—This work contains all the Magistrates’ and Parish 
Law enacted and decided during the dast two year's. 

SAUNDERS’S SUPPLEMENT for 1845 to 1848, inclusive, 
with a General Index, may still be had, price 30s. cleth; or 
that from 1845 to 1847, in one vol., at 18s.; and that for 
1848, at 10s. 

The Three Surprtements bound together, with a Generai 
Jndex, in one large volume, bringing down all the Law to 
the present time, from the last edition of Burn, with which 
it is printed uniformly. Priee 40s. bound ; or in cloth, 38s 


London: Crockrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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BOND'S 
ERMANENT MARKING INK. 


The _original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of proteetion for every 
variety of househeld.linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 2s, Lons- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by. most chemists, sta- 
tioners, and medicine vendors. Price 1s. a bottle. 
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BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAITR, 
the attainment of which is so desirable, may be 
obtained by HOVENDEN’S EXHIBITION COMPOUND 
CREAM, an entirely New and Exquisite Preparation, and as 
an article for the Toilet, will be found beautiful and unique. 


Price 1s. 
Sold by all Hair Dressers, and at the Manufactory, 57 and 
58, Crown-street, Finsbury, London. 
B. tor of the celebrated Extract of Lavender, 
price ‘Is. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A 
Valuable, Newly-Invented very small Powerful 
WAISTCOAT-POCKET GLASS, the size of a Walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
miles, which is found to be invaluable at the Exhibition, and 
to SporTsMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. 
TELESCOPES.—A New and most Important Invention in 
Telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some, 
3} inehes, with an extra eye piece, will show distinctly 
Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and the Double Stars. They 
supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes for the waist- 
coat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &e. Opera and 
Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minute object 
can. he clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable Newly-invented Preserving SPECTACLES; 
Invisible and all kind of Acoustic Instruments for relief of 
extreme deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE PROCESS of ICE BEING 


MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 
elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 
most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 
as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below :— 

MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Cooling 
Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 

BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER. ICE PERCOLATING 
FUNNEL, 








ENAMELLED WINE REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, &c. 

MASTERS’S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from Spring 
Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate. 
Price 30s., and upwards. 


COOLING DECANTER, or CLARET JUG.—COOLING 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &c., &e. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the 
aid of Iee—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal 
Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
of Rock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
XRATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 
and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 

» the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
operation, that it may be used in the dining-room. By the 
addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 


N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 

Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 
CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes, 
to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
order.— Price 35s. to 62. 6s. 


MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 
STREET, 


Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


AMUEL,BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill, having attained a world-wide fame, are 
determined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 
of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 
of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in design, and a 
superb magnificence in every description of clothing, that 
will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, on 
returning to their own nation, that the Martof SAMUEL, 
— is a gigantic and wonderful tailoring establish- 
ment. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of charging 
separately for the material and making continued as here- 
tobefore. 

The following is an exemplification of the system :—For a 
Coat 1¢ superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 1%, 1s., 
making and trimmings, 20s. ; Coat complete, 22. 1s. For a 
Vest, ¢ superfine cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 
4s. 1id., making and trimmings, 6s. 0d.; Vest complete, 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. 1d., making 





and trimmings, 6s. 6d. ; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d.. Suit 
complete, 32, 113. 23d. 
The Ready-made De ent abounds with the choicest 


partm 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 2ls. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s. to 
30s. ; superior, 33s. to 42s; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 

PALETOTS.—Saxony Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, &c. 
lined with silk, 24s, (this coat can be worn either as a frock 
or over-coat) ; Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 
13s. ; Cashmere ditto, 14s. to 20s. 

OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 
fine green or black cloth, 16s. 6d. to 28s.; the Oxonian or 
Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or fancy doeskin trousers, 
9s. to 148.5 allthe new styles, 16s. to 22s, Boys’ hussar 
Suits, 22s, ; tunic suits, 21s, ; jackets, 9s. 6d: 


SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the 
Old Bailey.—Patterns, &c. sent free. 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital £500,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 

G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Acrvary and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between Mate and Femaue Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 











%> | A MALE. | A PEMALE.|! % 5 | A MALE. | a PEMALB. 
ee] ee ee ee 
gZ |Whole LifePremiums.|) = Whole Life Premiums. 
<3) i: | ater 

&s. dj Ss. d.| | £4 d,| £8. d. 
|} 17 6/15 4) 4 311 6| 3 3 2 
3119 3/170] 50/41 9) 313 3 
16 | 112 3{ 1 810 33 | 412 6} 4 2 6 
20 | 114 4| 11 6] 56 | 5 40! 414 O 
23 | 117 0/ 113 8} 60 | 6 6 O| 512 6 
2% | 20 3 116 2|| 68 | 7 40} 6 9 6 
3oe| 25 0/ 119 9] 66 | 8 4 0| 710 8 
33 | 2 8 6| 2 210]) 70 |10 0 4) 976 
36 | 213 0 264] 73 |N6 2/11 2 6 
40 | 219 9/ 212 0|| 76 | |13 1 9 
43 | 35 3| 217 2|) 80 | | 15 12 10 





* EXxamMPLe.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,000/, payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 222. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 192. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 


FIRE INSURANCES 


Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, Yerk; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. 





' AW REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 


30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

In shares of 251. each. Not more than 1. to be called for 
at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number of shares were subscribed; but the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 
priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 
society whose design has met with such extensive support. 

Another peculiarly advantageous cireumstance, is the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 
Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 
a separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 
profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 


1. The Law Reversionary Interest and Investment Society 
to be formed of holders of shares of 25/. each. Deposit, 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2. Calls not to exeeed 12. per share, nor at less intervals 
than three months. 

3 The business to be conducted at the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, with 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4. The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commis- 
sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 

5. To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Reversionary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make provision for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

6. For persons having money which they desire to invest 
both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 
large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 
doing so than in such a society which differs from all 
others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits ean be calculated with accuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- 
fitably employed. Any persons may be members of it, 
so that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for itself the still greater advantages resulting 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 
HERBERT COX, 

Seeretary, pro tem. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Ingerest 
and ¢ Society. 
GENTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot me shares in 
the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus. 
Yours, &c. 
REBIEED oo 0:0 00 cece ne ce cece cs cc cctevces se 


N.B.—Unless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
be returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters, 





Price 8s. 6d., small edition, 2s. 6d., per Post, 3s. 6d., 


ONSUMPT ION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC COUGH, LOSS of VOICE, 
and various Affections of the Lungs, Trachea, Uvula, 
Larynx, and Throat successfully treated by Medicated Inha- 
lations, or Remedies directly applied to the seat of disease. 
— B. MADDOCK, M_D., 7, Suffolk-place, Pall- 
au. 
“The treatment pointed out is simple and natural, and 
beyond all doubt, singularly efficacious.—Ziterary Journal. 
“We strongly recommend to all, who are suffering from 
any chest affection, an attentive perusal of this work.— 
John Buti. 
1 SIMPKIN and MarsHaLt, Paternoster-row. 





OMESTIC SANITARY 


MEASURES.—Places in gardens rendered as comfort- 
able as the best constructed water-closets, by the PATENT 
HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any 
carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1Z Sold only at 
FIFE and Co.’s Scientific Repository, 26, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, London, sole depot for the Patent Hermeti- 
cally-sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1/. 4s., 22 6s., 
and 32; also improved Portable Water Closets, with pump, 
cistern, and self-acting glass valve.—Orders by post attended 








to 
RexrAat VICTORIA FELT 


CARPETING.—The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well established with 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased ut all the 
respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 
LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, Window 
Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing, 
&e. &e. 

Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 
Bowels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affec- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and by all 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through- 
out the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s, 6d., 
— ‘and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. 
each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘Sir James Murray’s Preparation,’* 
and to see that his uame 1s stamped on each label in green 
ink, as follows: —‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.” 








HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 


A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapei 

Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
To Professor HoLttoway. 

S1r,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had ited several inent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, whieh soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 

ght and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely eured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 


CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 

Extract of a Letter *from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 

reet, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 

To Professor Hottoway. 


Srr, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with eonstant nerveus 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, togethe 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power,. 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually iil, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, F 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went cn 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

(Signed) 





WILLIAM SMITH. 
(frequently called EDWARD). 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lis., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 





saving by teking the larger sizes 


400 


THE CRITIC. 
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New Publications. 


HE TRAVELLER’S JOY.— 
Published in Five Sections, each Section being perfect 
n itself, in handsome cloth binding, 1s. each. 

“The descriptions appear to contain all that is necessary 
to point out, in a satisfactory manner, the peculiar interest, 
historical or otherwise, of each locality, without being over- 
burdened with the superfluous — usually dragged in to 
swell the volume of local guide books; and the style in 


which they are written is, in P epirit and adaptation to the 


large and mixed class to which they are addressed, inferior 
to none of Mr. Knight's popular publications.” “Tunes, 
‘25th June, 1851. 

London: Caarres Knicut, 90, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, the Completing Volume of 


R. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION 

to the NEW TESTAMENT; containing an Examina- 

tion of the Authority, Interpretation, and Integrity of the 

Canonical Books, with Reference to the Latest Inquiries. 
‘Threé Volumes, 8yo., 27. 

Loetang Samvet Bacster and Sons, 15yPate 


“Iust published, 12mo, cloth, price 6s, 6d. 
TS 
permanence) as suggested by the Great Exhibition 
of the vr = of Industry of all Nations. By the Rev. W. 
PASHLEY, M.A., Curate of Sedgeberrow. 


London : T. Hatcmarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


--FOw. 








In 8yvo., price 2s. 6d. (by post, 3s.) 


HREE SERMONS on the LESSON 

in the ORDER for the BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

With a Critical Appendix in support of a New Version of the 

Twenty-ninth Verse. By WILLIAM MILLS, D.D., formerly 

of St. Jdhn’s College, Cambridge ; Incumbent of the Chapel 

of St. John’s Hospital ; and Head Master of the Exeter Free 
Grammar School. 


Rrvinerons, St. Paul's Church-yard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Spreat and Hoven, Exeter. 


SUPPLEMENT to “GREEK 
CHURCH: a Sketch.” Contents— 1. Sacraments of 
the Greek Church. 2. Greek Hermits and Monks. Price 4d. 

“A necessary and very interesting and valuable appendix. 
—English Churchman, 

“The information contained is curious and valuable.— 
The Critic. 

* 4 plain and simple statement, suitable to all capacities, 
of the rules and ceremonies of a much misunderstood branch 
of the Church Catholic.— EZcclesiastic. 

The Five preceding historical Essays on Union, second 
editions, 1s. each. 

James Darwine, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 


ONLY COMPLETE AND GENUINE EDITIONS. 








1. 

WFUL DISCLOSURES of MARIA 

MONK, of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, Montreal, with an 

Arrennrx, containing Sequel to the Narrative, and General 

View of the Subject. Also a SuprLEMENT, giving niore Par- 

ticulars of the Nunnery and Grounds. Revised by the Rev. 

J.J. SLOCUM. Third Edition, Mlustrated by a Plan and 
Elevation of the Nunnery, &c. In 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


u. 
CONFIRMATION of MARIA MONK’S 
DISCLOSURES; preceded by a Reply to the Priests’ Book. 
By the Rev. J, J. SLOCUM. To whichis added FURTHER 
DISCLOSURES by MARIA MONK, and Her Visit to Nuns’ 
Island. Second Edition, with Portraits of Herself and Child. 
18mo. cloth, 3s.—The Two Vols. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
* This volume ought to be read by all Parents, whether 
Popish or Protestant.””—Times. 
J. 8. Hopson, Publisher, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-Inn. 


MORNING STARS; a Tréatise | 














Just published in 
COTT’S FIRST BOOKS IN 
SCIENCE, adapted for Text-books in Schools, 1s. each, 


1. HOBLYN’S TREATISE onBOTANY, 
pant the Structure and Functions of Plants, with 117 
igures. 
2. HOBLYN’S BRITISH PLANTS, 
fey ee an Explanation of the Linnzan Classification, 
nd Descriptions of the more Common Plants, arranged ac- 
pom to that Method. 


3. KEITH on the USE of the GLOBES, 
comprehending Geographical and Astronomical Definitions, 
a a the oe and Magnitude of the Earth, nu- 

us Problems, &c. Condensed, Mere ce and Improved. 
By “THOMAS ATKINSON, M.A., Cambridge. 
Apam Scott, 39, Charterhouse-square. 


MESSRS. HOPE AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
On the 25th will be published, and Ready at all the Libraries, 


I 

AMBLES THROUGH ROME. 

By the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. Being the 

best Giemigtion of the Social, Political, and Ecclesiastical 
State of Rome everpublished. In 1 Vol. 8vo., price 15s, 


11. 
LIGHTS and SHADES of a TRAVEL- 
LER’S PATH. By JANET ROBERTSON, Author of 
“ Affinities to Foreigners.” In 1 Vol. 8vo., price 12s. 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street, by 
whom Books, Sermons, and Pamphlets are Printed and Pub- 
lished, greatly under the usual charges. Estimates and every 
requisite information furnished gratuitously in course of 
post. 





[Avcusr 15, 1851.] 


N INVALID can be Received into 
the House of a MEDICAL ays stot beadieg 

near Hyde Park. The Advertiser is y in 
Country on business connected with the oversight of landed 


property, when his patient could accompany 
terms required. 
_Address “ M. D.” Hevpely'ss Upper Berkeley- street, 
Portman-square. we 





MOOR PARK HYDROPATHIC ESTARLISHMENT. 


R. SMETHURST, Author . of. 
“The Principles and Practice of Hydropathy,” fourth 
edition, price 6s., and: late Editor of *‘ The STA 
Journal,” announces the REMOVAL of his. EST. 
MENT to = PARK, Farnham, Surrey, @ 
way for a Hydropathic Institution, one ba 4 a 
quarter’s journey from the Waterloo Station. Good Trout:- 
Streams, and Still-water Fishing, together with extensive 
Shooting on the Estate 
“The Purest Water jn the Kingdom”—Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Terms: Two and a half to Three and a half Guineas 
per week, No Charge for Bath Attendants. 


BRtise SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of 
WEYMOUTH, has directed his attention De ere 
branch of CONCHOLOGY, and favoured 
nature of the Dor hi t ing ¢ 
to offer carefully-named een at the ' ing very 
moderate prices :— 
ped _. iia owen of ane: Species, hes 4 4“ . 
ditto oe 
300 ditto os am a as oo 20 hag 3 0 
400 ditto . ee oe oe oe oe 
R. D. on always on Sale a large Collection of Fossils from 
Lyme Regis and other parts of Dorset.—Improved Dredges 
for Collecting Shells. 
Publishing.—Labels for British Shells. 





8, fs Enied 











Price 1s. each, in cloth, 18mo., 


ARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY : 
an entirely New Series of Elementary Works adapted 
for Schools, Families, and Pupil Teachers. Edited by the 
Rev, B. G. "JOHNS, Head’ Master of the Grammar School, 
Dulwich College. 
The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY on a 
NEW PLAN. 


The HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FIRST READING BOOK for JUNIOR 
CLASSES. 

POETICAL SCHOOL-BOOK for 
JUNIOR CLASSES. . 

EXERCISES for the SENSES. 

HAAS’S INTRODUCTION to FRENCH, 


extra volume, ls. 6d. 





Second Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, 


HE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- 


SION; or, Essays on §ubjects connected with the 
higher part of Education. 

‘Too much praise cannot beaccorded to this admirable 
volume ; one of the most graceful and useful of books.”— 
Church and State Gazette. 

“ A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on 
orthodox principles, and thus, under God's blessing, calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful.”"—Christian Remembrancer. 

“* Full of good sense and good feeling.” —7he Critic: London 
Literary Journal. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
and intelligence of'a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she diseusses,”— Weekly News. 

“ The work bearsevidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 
ot all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on religious faith.” —Christian Times. 


London: LonemaN, Brown, Green and Loncwans, 





This Day, in medium 8vo., strongly bound, price 30s., 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


WITH 


THEIR SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. 
1816—1851. 





Pepe are some improvements introduced into this Edition, which it is presumed 


will be found useful. 


The New Books of 1851 have been added, up te the time that each sheet passed through the press; the delay oceasioned 
én publishing the Work has been caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible ; and to incorporate all the alterations 


&c., up to the date of publication. 


in price. 
The Titles in many instances have been made more intelligible. The Authors’ names have also been more carpeetly de- 


fined and arranged. 


Works published in Series, such as ‘‘ Lardner’s peedia,” ‘‘ Bohn's Libraries,” &c., although still remaining under 


Cyclo 
their respective heads, are now also Catalogued im the regula) 


r alphabet throughout, so that thosé who donot remember in 


what Series any particular book was published, will be able to find it without trouble. 


The Dates of Works rela 


to Voyages and Travels, as well as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now inserted. 


In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in finding out titles 


when the Christian name is notknown. To 
end of the Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the 
In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition 


facilitate reference, a duplicate list of each, in one alphabet, willbe foundat the 
ve works. 
been. adhered to, but it will be observed that the present is 


printed on larger paper, and contains nearly one-fourth more matter. 


The Publisher recommends those who 


* The London Catalogue of Books, 1816-51,” to preserve it. Subsequent 


Editions will not embrace so long a period of years, and, as this book willgnot be reprinted, it will be well to bear in mind 
that the only correct record of books published some thirty-five years back, is to be found in the present edition. 





LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


And sold by Lonaman and Co.; Rrviverons; Warrraker and Co.; Snupxiy and Co.; W. S. Orr and Co. 
And all Booksellers. 





‘COMPLETION OF RHIND’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in foolscan, with numerous Illustrations, price 
1s. 3d., or specimen copy free by post, Is. 6d., 


ECOND CLASS-BOOK of PHYSI- 


CAL GEOGRAPHY—Oreante Lire, embracing Plauts, 
Animals, and-Man. By WILLIAM RHIND. 


By same ——s -_ wo Re ae new edition, 


The FIRST CLASS: BOOK ‘of PHYSI-: 
CAL GEGGRAPHY—Inorcanic Narere, being description 
of Earth, Atmosphere, Ocean, &c. 

These Manuals treat of Physical Geography in its enlarged 
pone ation, and, together, constitute a Systematic Elemen- 
ry Course in Natural History. In addition to their ~ 
pt Be distribution, the Second Treatise includes the 
Structure and Physiology of Plants, Animals, and es and 
as the other subjects introduced are di of in. the same 
comprehensive method, the two works, in 
supersede the necessity for any other text-books in* 
Science. 
SvuTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh ; SimPKrn, Manewate, 
and .. London. 
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THE LEA DER : a complete Firgt-Class 
FAMILY NE SPAPER, delivered in all parts of 
England, every Saturday, price geen 

England is said to be governed b Wy Opinion. To endow that 
Power with its fullest action THE LEADER offers a syste- 
matic utterance for PERFECT FREEDOM OF OPINION in — 
Religion, Literature, Science, and Art. 

THE LEADER. comprises the News or Tus Wi 
treated as to expand the most interesting in full and mated 
Narrative. Accurate Commercial Intelligence; animated 
Reviews of Literature and Science, not only in books, but in 
the events and influences of the Literary and Scientific 
World, at home and abroad; Original Papers on stirring, 
new, and popular subjects; Fiction ; Critical Notices of the 
Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts; and the Associative Pro. 
gress of the Week, English and Continental. 

For the struggling Nationalities abroad THE LEADER 
offers a frank voice from nen the English people. In its 
columns devoted weekly to **EvropEAN Democracy,” it 
gives an Oficial Exposition of the opinions and acts of the the 
great leaders of the European Democratic pares: a form of 
such authenticity as will enable the porte Sy gd the 
misrepresentations of the adverse journals of the day. 

Contributions have already appeared in THE LEADER 
from the following Writers :— 

George Dawson, M.A. 
E. Vansittart Neale. 
Charles Bray. 

G. J. Holyoake. 

Rey. F. J. Foxton, B.A. 
Luke Burke. 

Hugh Doherty. 

W. J. Birch, M.A. 
Robert Owen. 

J. A. Froude. 

Walter Savage Landor. 
G. H. Lewes 

Thornton Hunt. 


H. Travis, M.D. 
Alexander Somerville. 





And other Wren, mee OS Ay et 


THE LEADER seeks to ‘tote the utmost Parrpox or 
INTELLECT, ENERGY oF PRropucTion, PopuLaR Power, and 
in the Political and Social Relation of all Classes the Paga- 
MOUNT INFLUENCE OF NATURAL AFFECTION, 

Terms of “ The Leader.” 
Quarterly, 6s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 13s.;. Yearly, 11, 63, in advance. 
. 7s. Od.; “ 14s; 4 Ad. 8s. credit. 

OrricE: 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London; and may 
be ordered through all bocksellers and newsvendors in town. 
and country. 
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the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
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